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FOREWORD 


During the last quarter century (1945-70) Indian Archacology witnessed а phenomenal 
progress. Universities and Research Institutes, besides the State and Central Departments 
of Archaeology, carried out small and large excavations and explorations, particularly in а 
field that had been neglected, viz. the period before definite evidence about writing is avai- 
lable in India. Unfortunately, much of this is not fully published, while only brief accounts 
have appeared іп the Indian Archatology—a Review. However, it was necessary, that before 
fresh, extensive work is carried out, the existing knowledge should be systematiscd and 
reviewed. Such a step alone would make the future lines of work clear and definite. And 
this is what Dr. Purushottam Singh has attempted in his book on Burial Practices іп An- 
cient India. Rightly he has projected this knowledge against the work done or views expressed 
in India and abroad, before 1945 and after on this subject. He has then divided the subject 
periodwise and Statewise, because the evidence is not of a uniform nature; for instance much 
more information is available about Western and Southern India than the Central and 
Eastern. The result is a clear picture of our state of knowledge about the burial practices right 
from the Late Stone Age (c. 2500 B. C.) up to the advent of the Iron Age (c. 500 B. C.) 
and its persistence in South India as late as 600 A. D. : | 

In the last but one chapter, Purushottam Singh has reviewed the practice regarding 
the disposal of the dead among the preliterates or the aborigines. For it is still an unsolved 
problem of Indian Archaeology, who the author: of these Late Stone Age, Chalcolithic and 
even the Megalithic Cultures are. Such a review would prove extremely useful for planning 
explorations and excavations in the tribal areas. For it is certain that one has to prove the 
antiquity of the existence of burial practices, as well as other aspects of life among the 
tribal themselves. And this cannot be done without proper excavations. Likewise it would 
be necessary to prove whether the megalithic-looking monuments, for example those near 
Poona (p. 121), are megaliths, and if so whether they are memorials to the dead, or true burial 
structures. This alone can prove their antiquity. Very recent work at Theur, near Poona, 
has shown that what was regarded as a megalithic monument was not so, and the structure 
whatever it be is not later than 1200 B. C. at the most. Thus the pressing need, as Purusho- 
ttam Singh has correctly realised, is for more and planned regional surveys and excavations, 
like the one which Dr. Sundara carried out for the Northern Karnataka on behalf of the 
Deccan College. In a country like India there are certainly cultural and chronological differ- 
ences, but these cannot be assumed without a proper investigation. When such investiga- 
tions are undertaken Dr. Purushottam Singh’s book would need revision, as he very modestly 
says. Meanwhile, the scholars should be grateful to Purushottam Singh for an exhaustive, 
critical and up-to-date review of the existing evidence for the burial practices in pre- and 
proto-historic India. 


Н. D. SANKALIA 
Deccan College, 


Poona-6. 
September 10, 1970. 


PREFACE 


Of all the crises in man’s life, the crisis of death is most disturbing and devastating. 
This provokes a violent outburst of complex and mutually contradictory emotions like love 
and fear, affection and aversion, attraction and repulsion, hcrror and dread of the corpse 
and love and affection towards the departed soul. These contradictory emotions of the human 
mind are reflected in his attempts to preserve the dead body by some process of mummifi- 
cation on the one hand and to annihilate it completely by other processes like cremation and 
xacarnation etc. on the other. This has led the humanity to observe certain taboos and practise 
some mortuary rituals, In the first case, the bodily relics of the deccased are interred in graves 
of different types and, as Lewis Mumford has remarked, ‘in the uneasy life of primitive 
man the-dead were the first to have a permanent dwelling place. And perhaps, the first 
fotm of the city is the cemetery—the city of the dead.’ (City Invincible, Chicago, 1960, pp. 226- 
227.) This attempt of man to provide the dead with permanent dwelling places has given us 
some of the finest architectural pieces of the world like the Pyramids of Egypt and the Taj 
Mahal of India. 


The study of graves is important not only to the archaeologist but to others like anthro- 
pologists and social and religious historians alike. Thus while the archacologist studies the 
contents of the grave to reconstruct the man’s past—in fact the existence. of some of the cul- 
tures is known by their cemeteries alone—the anthropologist studies the skeletal remains and 
reconstructs the past races. The social historian classifies the contents of the graves to reconstruct 
the contemporary social structure. In fact, the Marxist prehistorians have tried to show that 
changes in funerary ritual are mainly the ideological reflection of changes in kinship organi- 
sation and property relations. Thus communal burials in collective tombs would correspond 
to an economy in which the basic means of production are owned communally bya clan and 
individual interment would be appropriate to pastoral patriarchal societies (V. Gordon Childe, 
Progress and Archaeology, pp. 74-75). 


The study of the grave-goods throws valuable light on other aspects also. The grave- 
goods indicate, apart from other things like the material culture and technological advance- 
ment of a society, social stratification and the division of labour between either sex. Such a 
study gives an idea of the economy, mode of living and dress and ornaments of the prelis 


wii 
terate societies which have left us little or no historical records. However, іп the present dis- 
sertation, only the eschatological beliefs of early man have been studied. 


The present work forms the thesis submitted to the Banaras Hindu University in 1968 
for the degree of Ph.D. My grateful thanks are due to Professor A. K. Narain for supervi- 
sing this work and for other helps. Dr. К. К. Sinha and Professor S. В. Deo kindly rcad 
the type-script and offered valuable suggestions. I am also indebted to Shri В. К. Thapar 
with whom I discussed several problems. To Professor H. D. Sankalia we are greatly obliged 
for writing a Foreward to the work at a very short notice. Thanks are also due to Shri 
Р.К. Agrawala, the editor of IC. Series of which the work is No. XVII. We are to thank Shri 
О. P. Khaneja for preparing the photographs and Shri L. Mishra for drawing the msps. 


Banaras Hindu University, Purushottam Singh 
September, 1970. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present work deals with burial practices in ancient India as recorded from the atchaco- 
logical. evidences. Several modes of the disposal of the dead have been prevalent in different 
sections of the humanity fromtimetotime. Theyinclude complete inhumation in the graves, 
cave burial, burial in long or round barrows, preservation of tissues Бу some process of 
mummification, and cremation. Besides, some rare methods of the disposal of the dead! like 
throwing the body into the sca, setting it adrift in a canoe, removing the flesh from the 
bones, disposing it of by eating it, leaving the dead body for the animals to devour, expo- 
sure of the corpse on a raised platform and the subsequent burial of selected Jong banes and 
the skull have also been recorded. So far as India is concerned, inhumation, cremation and 
post-excarnation burial were the predominant modes of the disposal of the dead. Of these, 
the former mode in all likelihood had an earlier beginning. The last-named burial was 
more current in the carly Iron Age as it has been recorded from the thousands of megalithic 
graves of South India. Cremation which isthe prevalent mode among the Hindus of modern 
India, must have its roots in remote past, but the very nature of this mode would preclude 
its susceptibility to archaeological investigations. 

Archaeological researches for well over a century have brought to light different methods 
of the disposal of the dead from different parts of the world. While details regarding these 
methods сап be had from the respective excavation reports, some general surveys of these 
customs have been presented by a number of scholars, Thus the burial customs of ancient 
Egyptians and their ideas regarding the next world were studied by John Garstang,? А. Wiede- 
mann? and Mercer! respectively. Greek burial customs have been studied by Robinson.* 
Similarly, the archaeological background of the Hebrew-Christian religion has been presented 
by Jack Finegan.* The archaeological evidences obtained from different parts of "ada Old World 
have been summarised by V. Gordon Childe.” 


1. Е. О. James, The Beginnings of Religion, London, р. 120. Also A.M. Носач, ‘Death. customs’, 
Emyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (ed. В. A. Seligman and А. Johnson), V, pp. 20-27, and E. Sidney 
Hartland, ‘Death and disposal of the dead’, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Exsbics (ed. James Hastings), 
IV, pp. 420-424. 

2. John Garstang, The Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt, London, 1907. 

3. А. Wiedemann, The Realm of the Egyptian Dead (According to the Belief of Ancient. Egyptians), 
Trans. by J. Hutchinson, London, 1902. 

4. Samual A. В. Mercer, The Religion of Ancient Egypt, London, 1949. 

5. David M. Robinson, Necrolythania : A Study in Greek Burial Customs, London, 1942. 

6. Jack Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past ( The Archaeological background of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian Religion ), Princeton, 1954. 

7. V. Gordon Childe, ‘Directional changes in funerary practices during 50,000 years’, Man, XLIV, 
No. 4, 1944, pp. 13-18. Also his Progress and Archaeology, London, 1944, pp. 78-97. 


2 Bunrar Practices ім ANCIENT INDIA 


The cult of the dead as prevalent among the primitive peoples of the world to-day has been 
thoroughly investigated by Sir James George Frazer! who in his several monumental works, 
has tried to study the origin of the idea of immortality, the role of ancestor worship in na- 
tural religion, and the fear of the dead in primitive religion. Following that line of re- 
search further, Effie Bendann? has presented an analytical study of burial rites of primitive 
people of Australia, Melanesia, north Siberia and India. 

As regards India, different modes of the disposal of the dead and the rituals and sacra- 
ments connected with them have attracted the attention of scholars from time to time. Thus 
as early as 1870, R. L. Mitra? published an account of the funeral ceremonies of the ancient 
Hindus. Тһе same subject had earlier been studied by Colebrooke* and Wilson.5 Almost 
three decades later William Crooke* wrote several papers dealing with primitive rites of thc 
disposal ofthe dead. Again, various modes of the disposal ofthe dead prevalent among thc 
ancient Hindus, Jainas and other non-Aryan tribes were described by A. Hillebrandt,” H. 
Jacobi® and William Crooke® respectively. The process of mummification as observed from 
literature and among the tribal people, has been presented by Mary Іеуіп19 Several modes 
of the disposal of the dead were also recorded by A.J. Dubois." A study of the funeral 
rites of the Mánavas, the Gandharvas and the Rakshasas was made by Roy Choudhury.!? Again 
the Hindu method of the disposal of the dead has been studied by В. В. Pandey.!? Ап 
anthropological study of the Sraddha ceremony and ancestor-worship among the Hindus 
from the Vedic to the present time has been made Ьу Dakshinaranjan Shastri.! Continuing 
that line of research, G.S. Ghurye!* has cited parallels between the various methods of the dis- 
posal of the dead as obtained in India and Egypt. 


1. J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immortality and Worship of the Dead, 3 Vols, London, 1913-1924, and The 
Fear of Dead in the Primitive Religion, 3 Vols, London, 1934-1936. 

2. Effie Bendann, Death Customs : An Analytical Study of Burial Rites, London, 1930. 

3. R.L. Mitra, ‘On the funeral ceremonies of the ancient Hindus’, JASB, XX XIX, No. 4, 1870, рр.241-264. 

4. Н.Т. Colebrooke, ‘On the religious ceremonies of the Hindus and the Bramens especially’, Asia- 
tie Researches, ҮП, pp. 232-285. 

5. Н. Н. Wilson, ‘On the supposed Vaidik authority for the burning of Hindu widows and on the 
funeral ceremonies of the Hindus’, ЈЕ А5 (Great Britain), XVI, pp. 201-214. 

6. William Crooke, ‘Primitive rites of the disposal of the dead with special reference to India’, JAI, 
XXIX (No. 11), 1899; ‘Death, death-rites; Methods of disposal of the dead among the Dravidian and other 
non-Aryan tribes of India’, Antbropos, IV, 1909. Also his The Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India (Third Reprint), Delhi, 1968, 2 Vols. 

7. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, IV, pp. 475-479. 

8. Ibid, pp. 484-485. 

9. lbid, рр. 479-484. 

10. Mary Lavin, ‘Mummification and cremation in India’, Мая, ХХХ, pp. 29-34, 44-48 and 64-66. | 

11. А. J. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Trans. by Н. К. Beauchamp (Third ed), 1959. 

12. M. L. Roy Choudhury, ‘Funeral rites of the Rákshasas', Indian Folk Lore, I, Ко. 3, 1958, рр. 54-62. 

13. В. В. Pandey, Hindu Samskaras, Banaras, 1949. 

14. Dakshinaranjan Shastri, The Origin and Development of the Rituals of Ancestor Worship in India, Calcutta, 1963. 

15.° С. $. Ghurye, ‘Egyptian affinities of Indian funerary practices’, Anthropo-Sociological Papers, Bom- 
bay, 1963, pp. 80-94. 


tnrropuction 3 


As has been pointed out above, the different methods of the disposal of the dead of the 
non-Aryan and tribal population of India were studied by William Crooke towards the close 
of the last century. In an earlier work, J. Avery! had tried to study the religion of the ab- 
original tribes of India in 1885. Following this line of enquiry and continuing the tradition 
of the classic works of Sir James Frazer, C. Von Fiirer Haimendorf? has published an account 
of the beliefs of the Indian tribes regarding death and the after-life. Needless to say, all 
these studies were based either on the literary evidences on the one hand, or on the observa- 
tions of various ethnologists. In reconstructing past burial practices, the value of archaeological 
evidence cannot be exaggerated, particularly when Indian literary tradition cannot always be 
precisely dated. Earlier scholars working іп the field had not before them the mass of atchacolo- 
gical evidences collected during recent years. The present work, therefore, understandably 
makes archaeological evidence as the king-pin of the study of burial practices in ancient India. 

Prior to the discovery of the Indus Valley civilisation, the history and archaeology of 
India was thought to commence from barely a few centuries before the Christ. This led the 
early historians like Vincent Smith to believe that India had no Bronze Age of its own. But 
by the discoveries made by Daya Ram Sahni at Harappa in 1921 and by R.D. Banerji at 
Mohenjo-daro in the subsequent year, a new vista was suddenly thrown open and Indian 
history was pushed back by three thousand years. Since then, consistent work up to the 
present day has given new dimensions to this culture besides bringing out a host of new 
cultures in different parts of thts subcontinent. 

The second phase of research in Indian archaeology starts from 1945, Until then our 
knowledge of Indian archaeology consisted of “ ап incoherent mass of well-observed and ill- 
observed data without a link and collected without a purpose ". The new eta started under 
the guidance of Sit Mortimer Wheeler, who himself excavated at Taxila, Harappa, Brahmagiri, 
Chandravalli, and Arikemedu. He gave а new direction to the archaeological researches, which 
included the unfolding of culture-sequence in different parts of the subcontinent and linking 
these regions “ with certain diagnostic traits and associated finds of unmistakable character ". 

In the last two decades, a large number of sites have been excavated, most of them verti- 
cally and some of them laterally. This has resulted into the discovery of some new cultures 
hitherto unknown. Thus starting from the north, sites like Rupar, Bara, Salaura, Hastina- 
pura, Atranjikhera, Ambkheri, Ahichchhatra, Kausambi, Rajghat, Sravasti, Sohgaura, Buxar, 
Chirand, Sonepur, Vaisali, Rajgir, Bangarh, Chandraketugarh and Pandu Rajar Dhibi have 
been excavated. Of these, the first site has yielded relics of late Harappa culture. Other sites 
have givena culture-sequence ranging in date from the 1st millennium B.C. tothe late medic- 
val period. The last-named site has brought forth the relics of a chalcolithic culture which 
flourished during the 2nd millennium B.C. in eastern India. 

In Rajasthan and Gujarat, several sites like Kalibangan, Sothi, Noh, Ahar, Gilund, Bagor, 
Rangmahal, Langhnaj, Rangpur, Lothal, Rojdi, Prabhas Patan and Devnimori have been 
dug. In central India and the Deccan, sites like Eran, Tripuri, Manoti, Awra, Nagda, 


1. J. Avery, ‘The religion of aboriginal tribes of India’, IA, XIV, рр. 125 f. 
2. C. Von Fürer-Haimendorf, ‘After-life in Indian tribal belief", JRAI, 83, рр. 37-49. 
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Ujjain, Vidisha, Maheswar-Navdatoli, Prakash, Bahal, Tekwada, Nasik, Nevasa, Jorwe, 
Daimabad, Chandoli, Inamgaon and Sonegaon have been excavated. These recent excava- 
-tions in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and the Deccan have brought forth the follow- 
ing important facts. In the first place, the relics of early and mature Harappa culture have 
been found in Rajasthan and Gujarat respectively. Besides, remains of an antecedent culture 
have been found below the Harappan deposits in the former state. In Gujarat, Harappa 
culture does not seem to have died out completely, but we see a gradual transmutation of 
this culture into the succeeding cultures of this region. Secondly, vestiges of a chalcolithic 
culture, datable between a time-bracket of c. 1800 B.C. to 900 B.C., have been found in south- 
eastern Rajasthan, central India and the Deccan. Several ceramic industries like the white 
painted black-and-red ware, cream slipped ware, Malwa ware, Jorwe ware and burnished 
grey ware have been identified and their inter-relationship worked out. Thirdly, remains of 
early historical and medieval periods have also been “unearthed. 

In South India, several neolithic and neolithic-chalcolithic sites like Brahmagiri, Maski, 
Piklihal, Utnur, Т. Narasipur, Sanganakallu, Tekkalakota, Paiyampalli and Hallur have becn 
dug besides a large number of megalithic and early historical sites like Sanur, Kunnattur, 
Amirthamangalam, Sengamedu, Porkalam, Yeleswaram, Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Kaveri- 
pattinam and others. These excavations in South India have placed the neolithic culture on a 
sound chronological footing besides giving details regarding the way of life of the neolithic 
people. The same has been done for the succeeding megalithic culture as well. While it is not 
possible to summarise the mass of material at this place,’ it may be pointed out that the evidence 
discussed in the following pages has largely been obtained from these newly excavated sites. 

. The present work aims at giving a coherent account of some principal methods of thc 
disposal of the dead, i.e. inhumation, post-cremation and post-excarnation burials. In doing 
so, literary evidences for the disposal of the dead have not been taken into account for ob- 
vious reasons. Besides, there are instances wherein literary interpretation of the archaeological 
material has been attempted by a few scholars, e.g. inthe case of Cemetery H burials? at Harappa 
and the burials of Lauria.? This line of enquiry has not led us to any appreciable results 
2nd accordingly it does not find favour with most of the scholars. 

Before going into the complexities of the various types of burials recorded from different 
sites, the scope and limitations of the present work may be mentioned briefly. Since thc 
work is primarily based on the archaeological evidence — a discipline which studies the ma- 
terial relics of ancient тап — it is not possible to discuss other modes of the disposal of the 


1. A brief outline of each culture has been given at the beginning of each chapter. 

2. The painted motifs on the large urns from the upper stratum at Harappa have been interpreted 
by M. S. Vats as representing Vedic mythological scenes. Similar views have been expressed by В. P. 
Chanda (MASI, 31 and 41), B. P. Dutta (MI, XVII, pp. 1-68), and D. D. Kosambi (Myth and Reality, 1962). 
However, for quite opposite views sec B. В. Lal in AI, 9, and AI, 10-11. Recently the Banas culture of 
Rajasthan has been thought to represent Aryans (D. P. Agrawal, “С-14 dates, Banas culture and the Aryans’, 
CS, 35, No. 5, March 5, 1966, pp. 114-117). 

3. The burials of Lauria were excavated by Т. Bloch who thought that they represented Vedic burial 
mounds (ASIAR, 1906-7, pp. 119-126). 
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dead as these processes will not leave any tangible material remains. Hence a study of the burial 
practices alone has been undertaken. Besides, an attempt has been made to study the religious 
beliefs of the prehistoric man and the ideas regarding the life after death and ancestor worship. 

The rôle of ancestor worship in the domain of natural religion hardly needs any emphasis. 
In fact, there are two forms of natural religion;! one is the worship of the nature and the other 
is the worship of the dead. The latter rests on the assumption that the departed soul has 
the power to influence the living for good or evil. The importance of ancestor-worship has 
been truly recognised by Sir James Frazer who observes : 

“ Of all the many forms which natural religion has assumed none probably has exerted 
so deep and far-reaching an influence on human life as the belief in immortality and the 
worship of the dead; hence an historical survey of this most momentous creed and of 
the practical consequences which have been deduced from it can hardly fail to be at once 
instructive and impressive, whether we regard the record with complacency as a noble 
testimony to the aspiring genius of man, who claims to outlive the sun and the stars, or 
whether we view it with pity as a melancholy monument of fruitless labour and barren 
ingenuity expended in prying into that great mystery of which fools profess their knowledge 
and wise men confess their ignorance. ”? 

The ceremonial burial of the dead implying the reverence or worship of the departed has 
been prevalent in different sections of the humanity since prehistoric times. Thus as early 
as the Middle Palaeolithic period we find the ceremonial burial of the Neanderthal man. This 
tradition of burial continued to be practised in the succeeding upper Palaeolithic, Mesolithic 
and Neolithic periods. In Bronze age, one finds the royal burials (i.e. at Ur in Mesopotamia 
and in the mastabas and pyramids of Egypt) where not only the departed kings were buried 
with lavish offerings but even the living relatives and the courtiers were forced to accompany 
their dead masters. In India, however, no such royal graves have been found so far. There- 
fore an attempt has been made here to study the eschatological beliefs of early man on the basis 
of limited archaeological evidence. 

The use of archaeological material either for reconstructing the history of a religion or for 
understanding the past beliefs has its own inherent limitations. The archaeologist studies 
* the man’s behaviour, the material expression of his spiritual experiences ’ but he cannot re~ 
capture Neanderthal Man's ideas about a “ future Ше” nor the “ theory " of Cro-Magnon 
magic? As Piggott rightly observes, what archaeologist studies is the * accidentally durable 
remnant of human activities, Therefore in interpreting archaeological data for these purposes 
one has to ‘ keep in mind and to express a distinction between what is certain, what is almost 
certain, what is probable and what is only possible'.5 The archaeological evidence can be 
interpreted either * in the light of inferences from history or from the knowledge we have of 


Sir James Frazer, The Worship of the Nature, Vol. 1, London, 1926, pp. 16-17. 

Sir James Frazer, The Belief in Immortality and the Worsbip of the Dead, Vol. 1, London, 1913, Preface. 
V. Gordon Childe, Progress and Archaeology, London, 1944, p. 78. 

Stuart Piggott, Approach to Archaeology, Harmondsworth, 1966, p. 19. 

Samuel A. B. Mercer, Tbe Religion of Ancient Egypt, London, 1949, Preface, p. viii. 
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modern primitive peoples’. Both these models have been adopted in the present work. 

We have used the term ‘ burial practices ' to include three types of burials : 

(1) Burial of the complete body—inhumation in pits or pots. 

(2) Burial of selected bones after cremation, i.e. post-cremation burials. 

(3) Burial of selected bones after excarnation, i.e. post-excarnation burial. 

The first chapter deals with the burial practices of the Late Stone Age and Neolithic 
periods which incidentally are the earliest periods giving any evidence of disposal of the dead. 
Chapter II deals with the burials of Chalcolithic period. Keeping in view the geographical 
distribution as also the cultural milieu of various chalcolithic cultures, it has been sub- 
divided into four sections. Thus while the first three sections deal with burial customs of 
the pre-Harappan, Harappan and post-Harappan cultures of West Pakistan and north-western 
India, the last section deals with the burial customs of the newly-discovered chalcolithic cultures 
of central India and the Deccan as also those of the chalcolithic cultures of eastern India. 
Chapter Ш deals with Iron Age megalithic graves of South India. This chapter has taken nearly 
one-third space of this work obviously because a good lot of material has accumulated over 
this subject during the last one hundred years. This chapter has been divided into five sec- 
tions. The first four sections deal with the distribution of the megalithic graves of Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Mysore and Kerala respectively. The last section gives a summary of 
megaliths in Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh as also a general picture of burial practices 
as observed from these graves. In this chapter, for the first time, an attempt has been made 
to analyse critically and arrange all the relevant information regarding the distribution of each 
type of megaliths in different provinces of South India and the Deccan. Besides, the chrono- 
logy and authorship of these graves has also been summarised briefly. The megalithic graves 
reported from the different parts of north and north-western India have been dealt with in the 
next chapter. There are three grounds for treating these graves separately. Firstly, there 
is apparently no cultural connection between the north Indian graves and their better-known 
counterparts in South India. Secondly, there does not appear to be any underlying rela- 
tionship among the different clusters of graves in north and north-western India. Thirdly, the 
chronological position of these graves is still shrouded in mystery. This chapter also deals 
with the scanty evidence of post-cremation burials of early historical period, recorded from a 
few sites in the Gangetic plains. Chapter V deals with the burial customs practised by the 
tribal people of India. These tribal societies holdtous a mirror in which we can visualise the 
religious beliefs of our forerunners. The last chapter gives a brief summary of the unified pat- 
tern as it emerges from the present study. 

Writing the foreward of The Personality of India in 1956, Sir Mortimer Wheeler wrote : 
“ А dozen years ago it could not have been written, a dozen year hence it will have to be 
re-written,” With slight modifications, the same remark may be applicable for the present 
work as well. Certainly this sort of study could not have been undertaken a dozen years 
ago and keeping in view the fast pace with which new evidences are accumulating every year, 
one would not wonder if the present work may also need revision after some time. 


1. Piggott, op. cit., p. 19. 


CHAPTER 1 


STONE AGE BURIALS 


It is now well over a century when Robert Bruce Foote discovered the first palacolith 
in the gravel-pits of Pallavaram, near Madras. During the last one hundred years, much 
field-work has been done and the identity of four successive Stone Age Cultures, i.e. Early, 
Middle and Late Stone Ages and Neolithic, has been established and the typological and 
chronological details worked out. However, the archaeologist has collected innumerable 
stone tools from the river-banks and the factory sites of Early Man, from different parts 
of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent but the bodily relics of the men of the first two Stone 
Ages have eluded him till this day. In fact, as Sir Mortimer Wheeler has put it, ‘we have 
no solitary tooth of his, upon which we can exercise our humane imaginations, still less a 
skull wherein we can enclose that intelligence which was content age after age to batter quart- 
zite pebbles into some crudely utile shape’! The earliest evidence of the method of the 
disposal of the dead unearthed so far, comes from the Late Stone Age and Neolithic sites. 


A. Late Stone Age Burials 


The Late Stone Age culture of India is characterised by microliths comprising parallel- 
sided blades, several types of scrapers, triangles, lunates or crescents, trapezes, burins and 


1. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, Bombay, 1959, р. 60. The only human bones be- 
sides those of the Anthropoids from the Siwaliks, discovered accidentally by several explorers from time 
to time include the following : 

(4) Several portions of fossilised human bones discovered by E. Dean from the Jumna river as carly 
as 1835 (E. Dean, ‘On the fossil bones of the Jumna’, JASB, IV, 1835, pp. 495-500). However, commenting 
upon these bones Dr. Pearson and Dr. Evans thought that none of the fragments described as human were 
such. (Ibid, pp. 501-502). 

(ii) Some portions of a semi-fossil human skull comprising the occipital and parietal bones and por- 
tions of upper and lower jaws. The antiquity and even the find-spot of this skull are unknown (Н. Р, 
Blanford, “Some portions of a semi-fossil human skull, found some years since, unlabelled and without any 
note of locality in the Society’s Museum’, PASB, XXXIII, 1864, pp. 575-576). 

(йі) А few bones excavated by Robert Bruce Foote іп the Billa Surgam caves in district Kurnool, 
А.Р. Thus in the Purgatory cave he found several fine teeth and а few bones associated with two earth- 
en-ware drinking bowls at a depth of 11 ft. below surface. Again, in Charnel house cave he found some bone 
tools at a depth of 15 ft. ‘The date of these cave deposits is uncertain. However, Robert Bruce Foote 
thought that the bone tools from these caves belonged to neolithic times. (‘R. B. Foote’s work at the Billa 
Surgam Caves’, RGSI, XVII, 1884, рр. 200-208). These caves were subsequently visited by L. A. Cammiade 
in 1925 who observed that Bruce Foote excavated the interior of the caves whereas the excavation of the 
original entrances of these caves would have been more rewarding (L. A. Cammiade, ‘Prehistoric man in India 
and the Kurnool Bone Caves’, MI, VII, 1927, pp. 8-10). 

(is) Again, W. Theobald found a human cranium supposedly coming from а Pleistocene conglome- 
rate bone bed in central India but the skull was subsequently lost in the museum of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (Wheeler, Early India ond Pakistan, р. 60; also Н. De Terra and others, Studies on the Ice Age, p. 313). 
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fluted cores from which the flakes had been taken out. These are made of chert, chalcedony, 
jasper, agate, flint, quartz, rock-crystal, carnelian, opal, and silicified wood. The microliths 
have been found from Chotanagpur plateau, Damodar Valley, parts of Orissa, Andhra Pra- 
desh, Madras, Mysore, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and west of the Aravallis in Rajasthan. 
They are absent from Assam, Nepal, Gangetic plain and the plains of the Punjab. The cu- 
Iture has been vaguely dated from the beginning of the Holocene to as late as a few centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian era.! 

Evidence of the disposal of the dead in this culture comes from Langhnaj (district 
Mehsana, Gujarat), Lekhahia and Baghai Khor (district Mirzapur, U. P.), and Bagor (district 
Bhilwara, Rajasthan), besides some scanty evidence obtained by Carlleyle and Hunter from 
the Vindhyan and Mahadco hills respectively. ОҒ these, the burials of Langhnaj are better 
known as the report of these excavations is now available. 

Langhnaj 

The microlithic site of Langhnaj is situated at a distance of 59 km. north of Ahmeda- 
bad, near the railway station of the same name on the Kalol-Vijapur-Ambliyasan branch of 
the Western Railway. It is one ofthe hundreds of such sites inthe sandy alluvial plains of 
Gujarat. The site was discovered by Prof. Н. D. Sankalia* in 1941 who also excavated it in 
1944-45 and 1946-47. The site was further excavated by Subbarao? іп 1954 and 1959 and by 
Kennedy and Karve-Corvinus‘ in 1963. 

The total deposit at the site is nearly 5 ft. divisible in four layers and contains relics of 
three periods.5 Thus Period I comprises tools of pure microlithic culture with most of the 
human skeletons and animal remains. Period II contains pottery in negligible quantity 
along with microliths and mace-heads. Period III is represented by modern pottery, iron 
implements and microliths. The available evidence of the Late Stone Age gives a picture 
of a nomadic people living on the mounds and the river banks, preparing microliths, and 
hunting the rhinoceros, hog dear, Indian buffalo, nilgai, antelope, black buck and dog by 
barbed arrows made of assymmetrical points. The climate was slightly wetter than at pre- 
sent. On the stratigraphical evidence obtained from the Saurashtra region,* ‘the initial 
phase of the mesolithic culture of Langhnaj has been dated to a period before 2500 B.C. and 
its later phase to about 2000 B.C.” 


1. Recently, two C-14 dates have been obtained for the microlithic culture of Hosangabad. These 
put the culture to 5500 В. С. to 1900 В. С. (D. Р. Agrawal and $. Kusumgar, ‘Radiocarbon dates of some 
prehistoric and Pleistocene samples’, C$, Nov. 5, 1967, p. 566-568). 

2. H. D. Sankalia, Investigations in the Prebistoric Archaeology of Gujarat, Baroda, 1946. Also his 
Excavations at Langhnaj, 1944-63, pt. I, Archaeology, Poona, 1965. 

3. В. Subbarao, The Personality of India, Baroda, 1958, рр. 73-74. 

74. С. Karve-Corvinus and К. А. В. Kennedy, ‘The preliminary report of the 1963 archacological 
expedition to Langhnaj, northern Gujarat’, BDCRI, XXIV, pp. 44-57. 

5. Н. D. Sankalia, Prebistory and Protobistory іп India and Pakistan, Bombay, 1962, р. 145. 

6. The mesolithic culture underlies the Harappa culture deposits at Rangpur and Rojdi. 

7. Н.Р. Sankslia, Excavations at Langbnaj, 1944-63, pt. 1, Archaeology, Poona, 1965, p. 9. Recently 
a C-14 date of 2040-110 B.C. has been obtained for this culture. 
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Of the fourteen human skeletons excavated from this site, eleven come from a depth 
of 3 ft. to 5 ft. and are contemporary to the main microlithic culture.! The dead, whether 
dying of natural death, accident or killed in a battle,? were formally interred (РІ. 1). Another 
note-worthy feature regarding these burials is their location. The concentration of the burials 
was within an area of some 65 to 35 m.? which suggests that probably this arca was marked 
for use as а cemetery. Since no grave pit could be found, it may be surmised that the dead 
bodies were left on the flat surface and covered with earth. The dead body was oriented іп 
cast-west direction with the head usually on its right. The body was placed in highly flexed 
condition with the knees almost doubled up and kept under buttocks. А notable change 
in the posture of the body was seen in the case ofa human skeleton excavated in 1963. This 
skeleton was of an adult male and was found at a depth of about 2 ft. below the sloping sur- 
face of the mound. This skeleton was found buried in an extended position but the orienta- 
tion was the same, i.e. east-west. Again, while the skulls of the earlier 13 specimens pointed 
to the cast, this skeleton’s head was oriented to the west. Its face was turned slightly to the 
north and the left hand rested upon the left ilium. 


‘The associated finds of these skeletons included animal bones and a dentalium shell bead 
іп one case. The last reported skeleton was surrounded by fragments of both wheel-made 
and hand-made pottery. The animal bones possibly represented offerings to the dead. 


Anthropometric study of Langhnaj skeletons by Dr. (Mrs.) Karve revealed some Neg- 
roid features having Egyptian affinitics. Later, Dr. MacCown thought that the skeletons 
might be compared with the Natufian of Palestine. A recent study of Dr. (Mrs.) Ehrhardt 
reveals that the mesolithic men have more than one racial strains which betray mixed Medi- 
terranid and Veddid features. The people have dolichocephalic head with a fairly large 
cranial capacity, medium to long stature, and pronounced supraorbital ridges. 


Lekhahia 


Another Late Stone Age site which has given some evidence of burial practices is 
Lekhahia® situated at a distance of 69 km. from Mirzapur, to the east of Mirzapur-Rewa road. 
Two rock-shelters and three open-air settlements at this place have been excavated by Prof. 
G. R. Sharma. The total cultural deposit іп the open-air settlements is a little over one metre 
which is divisible into nine layers. There are four stages in the evolution of mesolithic cul- 
ture here. Thus phase I represents pre-pottery non-geometric microliths, while geometric 
microliths appear in phase П. Pottery makes its appearance in the third phase and the last 
phase marks the decline in the art of making microliths. 


1. Sankalia, 1965, pp. 12-13. 

2. Some skulls bear deep cut marks across the forcheads or вест to be smashed with a stone 
(Sankalia, 1965, p. 8). 

3. Karve-Corvinus and Kennedy, of. cit., pp. 44-57. 

4. Sankalia, 1962, p. 148. 

5. LAR—1963-64, рр. 51-52. Ако С. В. Sharma in Indian Prebistory : 1964, (cd.) Misra and Mate, 
Poona, 1965, pp. 76-79. i 
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Evidence of burial has been furnished by the discovery of no less than seventeen 
human skeletons (Pl. 2) all coming from one rock-shelter alone, namely LKH-RS I. This 
rock-shelter had a floor area of 11 m. х 10 m. of which the inner half of 5.2 m.x 2.5 m. was 
excavated. The habitational deposit in the rock-shelter had an average depth of 43 cm. only. 
The skeletons have been found some times overlapping and superimposed over each other. 
Since all the skeletons have been recorded from the rock-shelter I, it is quite likely that this 
particular shelter was used as a cemetery. This restriction. of space also explains the supe- 
rimposition of burials. No burial has been found in either the three open-air settlements or 
in rock-shelter II although a comparatively larger area was excavated.! 

Stratigraphically, these human skeletons have been assigned to eight successive phases 
of occupation. Thus from top downwards, phases I to Ш yielded one skeleton each, phase 
IV had 4 skeletons and phase У, 3 skeletons. Phase VI yielded two skeletons and the last 
two phases one skeleton each. The remaining three skeletons were found in extremely frag- 
mentary condition hence they could not be assigned to any particular phase. 

The microlithic man was buried in a regular grave outlines of which were clearly vi- 
sible on the bed rock. The dead body was placed оп its back in fully extended condition, 
Of the seventeen skeletons, fifteen were oriented in east-west direction with the head towards 
the west. The remaining two were oriented in north-south direction with the head of each 
skeleton towards the north and south respectively. The grave-goods included plenty of 
microlithic tools, Besides, pieces of ochre and weathered lateritic nodules were found in 
association with skeletons Nos. ІП, XI, ХП, XIII and XIV. It may by recalled here that 
some paintings have also been found on the walls of this rock-shelter. The circumstantial 
evidence afforded by Lakhahia excavations shows unmistakable links between the meso- 
lithic man and the rock-paintings of this area. It may also be noted that in no case, all the 
limbs of the body were found intact. The skulls were badly crushed ‘partly because of the 
disturbance caused by subsequent graves and partly on account of compression caused by 
the sinking of the rocks’? Further, these skeletons show some calcification. As noted 
above, these skeletons come from all the four phases recorded from the open-air settlements. 
Thus burial XVII which is earliest in the series, comes from non-geometric pre-pottery hori- 
zon, the rest coming from the succeeding levels, Besides, two human skulls along with a 
mandible of an animal were found from a pit in rock-shelter I. Stratigraphically these аге 
earlier to the mesolithic culture. Whether these represented human burials of an earlier age, 
is not clear. 

The interim notes on the excavations of rock-shelters and open-air settlements at the 
outcrop of Lekhahia indicate that the work is of extraordinary importance. The excavator 
has found all the expectcd stages of the typological evolution of the Late Stone Age culture. 


1. The two trenches, LKH-1 and LKH-3, in the open-air settlement, measure 7 m.x3 m. each while 
the third trench, LKH-3, іп the same area, measured 6.2 т.х3.1 m. The second rock-shelter was of modest 
dimensions and it measured 3 m.x2 m. only. 

2. As recorded in rock-shelter I. 

3. С. В. Sharma in Indian Prebistory : 1964, p. 78. 
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What is more, these stages have also the significant stratigraphical corroboration behind them— 
and all on the same site. Thus a detailed report of these excavations is bound to furnish many 
new clues regarding the Late Stone Age archaeology of this region. 

The evolution of the ‘mesolithic’ industry from the non-geometric to the geometric 
shapes—the latter coupled with the introduction of pottery presupposes a big time-span. The 
colour and composition of the layers have been taken to indicate that these were deposited 
under ‘ different climatic conditions ’, although we are not told what is the precise basis for 
this postulation. The heavy incrustation on the bones of skeleton XVII which belongs to 
the earliest phase, also points to its high antiquity. 

Pending the publication of the final excavation report, certain queries naturally arise in 
the mind of the reader. For example, one would very much like to know the cultural milieu 
of the last two phases. Apparently we are left in the dark about the transition from the true- 
mesolithic way of life to the last stage represented at the site which marks the introduction of 
pottery. As we have been made aware, pottery has been till recently considered as the hall- 
mark of neolithic revolution, Secondly, these vast technological changes in the life of the 
Late Stone Age man do not seem to have any impact on his mode of the disposal of the dead, 
although similar changes in funerary practices are seen at Bagor in Rajasthan. The extended 
inhumation seems to be the general rule throughout the four phases of development. Thirdly, 
the offering of food and drink to the deceased is an integral part of burial which presupposes 
the existence and continuance of life after death. But it is intriguing that no pottery ves- 
sels were found in association with the skeletons of the last two phases when the manu- 
facture and the use of these vessels, as we are told, had definitely come into vogue, This 
fact assumes added significance when we consider that the offering of food and drink in pot- 
tery vessels was customary throughout the Old World since the time when man had known 
the art of making pots. 

Baghai Khor 

Another site of this culture with a solitary human burial is Baghai Khor in the same dis- 
trict. It is situated near the village Bhainsur on the Great Deccan Road. А rock-shelter 
at this place, having a cultural deposit of 55 cm., was excavated by R.K. Varma’ who found 
a culture-sequence comparable to that obtained at Lekhahia described above. Here, a soli- 
tary human burial (Pl, 3) was found. The body, belonging to a young female of 20-21 
years of age, was laid in articulated condition in a regular burial pit which was specially pre- 
pared for the purpose. The bed rock was dressed in order to provide a raised platform for 
the head and feet and a comparative depression for the body. The dead body was oriented 
is cast-west direction—a practice recorded from the mesolithic burials at Lekhahia in the same 
region. No funerary offerings have been recorded from this burial. The burial was covered 
with thin stone chips. 


1. В. К. Varma in Indian Prebistory : 1964, pp. 74-75. Also LAR—1962-63, pp. 37-38. Radio-carbon 
date of a charcoal sample from the rock-shelters of this place gives а date of 2704120 (2804125) B. P. 
which is clearly out of context. Р.Р. Agrawal, e/. al, CS, June 5, 1966, 35, No. 11, 276-278. 
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Besides, some human skeletons associated with microliths had been reported earlier by 
Carlleyle! in Mirzapur-Rewa-Bundelkhand region. He excavated six tumuli or grave-mounds* 
in the valleys of the Vindhyan range and found complete skeletons buried along with earthen- 
ware vessels and numerous microlithic implements. These skeletons were in fragile condi- 
tion and could not be lifted. Now, in the light of the new evidences of ceremonial burial 
of the mesolithic man described above, it seems fairly certain that the skeletons reported by 
Carlleyle were also burials of mesolithic times. Recent explorations by the Department of 
Archaeology, Uttar Pradesh, have brought to light microliths of both geometric and non- 
geometric types along with hand-made and wheel-made pottery on a low mound at Sarai Nahar 
Rai? in district Pratapgarh. Besides, quite a number of human skeletons lying in extended 
position were also noticed in association with the microliths at this site, 

Bagor 

The prehistoric site is located about a kilometre east of the village of Bagor on a sand- 
dune in a meander of the Kothari River some 25 km. west of the town of Bhilwara in the 
district of the same name. The site was discovered and explored by V.N. Misra‘ in colla- 
boration with L.S. Leshnik of Heidelberg University in January 1967. It has been excavated 
for two seasons’ by Dr. Misra under the joint auspices of the Department of Archaeology, 
Poona University and the State Department of Archaeology, Rajasthan. 


"The habitational deposit of 1.75 metres.at the site represents an unbroken occupation which 
сап be divided into three periods* representing Mesolithic, Chalcolithic and early Iron age 
respectively. Periodi, having а habitational deposit of 50 to 80 cm., is represented by micro- 
liths, animal bones, stone paved floors, stone alignments indicative of circular huts and large 
number of animal bones. The period is totally devoid of pottery. The microliths show 
a highly evolved geometric character and comprise blunted backed blades, lunates, triangles, 
trapezes and points made of quartz, chert and chalcedony. That the early Bagorians depend- 
ed mainly on hunting is proved by the large quantities of animal boncs. These bones were 
mostly broken and split open for the extraction of marrow and many of them were charred 
indicating that meat was regularly roasted on fire. These animal bones have been identified 
by Dr. (Smt) D.R. Shah as bones of wild animals comprising bovines, the hog deer, the 
spotted deer, the barasinga, the Indian wild boar, the Indian jackal, the common Indian 


1. V. A. Smith, ‘Pigmy flint’, TA, XXXV, 1906, pp. 185-195. 

2. V. A. Smith, jbid., p. 187. 

3. LAR—1968-69 (typed copy), p. 86. 

4. V. М. Misra, ‘From Stone to Metal’, The Times of India, Sunday, September 21, 1969. 

5. ТАВ—1967-68 pp. 41-42; LAR—1968-69 (typed copy), рр. 64 ff. 

6. In the first season's dig the existence of only two periods was noted. However, in the subsequent 
season, it was observed that Period I represents pre-pottery geometric microlithic culture; Period Il wit- 
nesses the arrival of copper and pottery and hence may be termed ‘chalcolithic’. The last period is rc- 
presented by iron tools and whecl-made pottery. 

7. А few sherds of pottery found in the second season's dig are thought to have infiltrated from the 
upper levels. 
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rat, the river turtle and the monitor lizard. On the basis of comparative study of the finds 
from this period, the culture has been dated 3000-2500 В.С. 

Evidence of the disposal of the dead comes from the earliest period.? In Period I, how- 
ever, only one human burial was found, probably because the area of this period dug so far 
is very small. It was represented by an extended burial (Pi. 4) found at a depth of 1 m. from the 
surface. The burial was well within the habitation area on the living floor itself. The body 
was placed in roughly east-west direction with the head towards the west. All the bones 
except the vertebrae, pelvis and right fibula were present. The skull has been much damaged, 
possibly due to the weight of the overlying debris. Қо funerary objects were found with the 
skeleton. 

The evidence furnished from Bagor, though of limited nature, has added much to our 
knowledge in understanding the eschatological beliefs of the mesolithic man. As recorded 
above, the only other mesolithic sites with human burials are Langhnaj, Lekhahia and Baghai 
Khor besides those in the Vindhyan Range and Pachmarhi Hills. The mode of burial con- 
forms well with the similar practice observed at other mesolithic sites. 

The only other evidence of human skeletons associated with microlithic tools, comes from 
about 2 miles west-north-west of Pachmarhi in the Mahadeo Hills in central India. Herc, 
Hunter? had excavated a rock-shelter called as Dorothy Deep Rock-Shelter-1, and found micro- 
liths up to a depth of 2 ft. He also found a human skeleton at this depth. The body lay 
from east to west, the head being towards the east. The body was ‘placed on its back in 
fully extended condition, the arms to the sides. The head was slightly higher than the feet, 
following the same plane as the surface soil. However, there is no mention about the exis- 
tence of a grave-pit. The skeleton was in an advanced stage of disintegration and the cra- 
nium had been entirely devoured by white ants.‘ The grave-goods included typical ‘Tarde- 
noisian’ flakes in abundance and finished implements in usual proportions but no pottery 
confirming infer alia that the skeleton undoubtedly belonged to Mesolithic times. Thus it 
was a clear case of deliberate interment.5 An anthropometric study of this skeleton by G.M. 
Morant* revealed that the individual was certainly immature and probably between 13 and 
17 years of age. Ithada stature of 150 сп. (4. 11 іп.). Besides, Hunter, had also found 
some interments? іп Jambudwip Shelter No. 1 in the same valley in 1932-33. Тһе skeletal 
remains were examined by Dr. Dudley Buxton* who observes that while two skeletons 

1. LAR—1968-69 (typed copy), рр. 64 f. 

2. Evidence of the disposal of the dead comes fiom all the three periods on the site. In all, five 
human buriaJs comprising one cach from Periods I and ПІ and three from Period II, have been excavated so 
far. The evidences from Period П and Ш have been dealt with under ‘Chalcolithic’ and ‘Iron Age" burials 
respectively. 

3. С. R. Hunter, ‘Report on an excavation in the Mahadeo Hills’, NUJ, No. 1, 1935-36, pp. 28-57; 
No. 2, pp. 127-144. 


4. Ibid., рр. 31-32. 

5. Ibid., p. 38. 

6. Ibid., p. 144. 

7. A detailed account of these discoveries could not bc published but these have been referred to 
by the excavator in the above article. 

8. lbid, p.52. 
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belong to children of 7 and 11 years of age, the third was that of an adult male. On the 
basis of his observations during the excavation of Darothy Deep Rock-Shelter-1, Hunter 
believes that these interments also belonged to Mesolithic times. 

B, Neolithic Burials 

Since the discovery of the first ground stone axc in 1842, several neolithic sites have been 
put on the archacological map of India. But it was only after the excavation of Brahmagiri 
in 1947 that this culture was placed in its proper chronological context. Since then much spade- 
work has been done in the past two decades and a fairly detailed picture of the neolithic 
cultures! of India has begun to emerge. 

The neolithic cultures of India can broadly be divided into three geographical zones : 

(1) North-western India. 
(2) Eastern India. 
(3) South India and the Deccan. 

Of these, the neolithic culture of north-western India, represented by the type-site of 
Burzahom (Kashmir) has been discovered only recently. The neolithic man of Burzahom 
lived in underground pits, covered over with thatch. He used polished stone-axe and bone 
tools and used locally made pottery. He hunted wolf and ibex and buried his dead in regular 
pits. The culture may have existed sometime between 2400 В.С.—1500 В.С. as evidenced 
by radio-carbon samplings. 

The neolithic culture of eastern India is further divisible in two cultural zones, /) Assam 
Hills, jj) Bengal-Bihar-Orissa complex. 

In spite of а fine typological study of neolithic tools of these regions by Dani; there are 
many gaps in our knowledge. This culture is characterised by the shouldered celts with rec- 
tangular sections, all coming from the surface. In the recent diggings at Deojali Hading* 
(Mikir Hills) and Kuchai* (District Baripada, Orissa), these celts have been found associated 
with crude hand-made pottery. The chronology of the eastern neolithic culture is difficult 
to ascertain but is generally believed to be of a comparatively later date.5 

The neolithic culture of South India is comparatively better known. Several sites have 
been excavated in recent years and two stages of neolithic culture have been identified. The 
first stage of this culture represented by Brahmagiri IA, Sanganakallu IA and Piklihal IA has 
been termed ‘lower neolithic’ or ‘pure neolithic’. It is devoid of metal tools. The succeed- 
ing phase, represented by Brahmagiri IB, Sanganakallu IB, Piklihal IB and Maski L* shows 


1, Since the classic typological study of the neolithic tools by Worman in 1949, several writers like 
Subbarao (1948 and 1958), Krishnaswami (1959), Wheeler (1959) and Sankalia (1962-63) have reviewed this 
problem. Recently, Shri B. K. Thapar has made a comprehensive survey of Indian Neolithic cultures (Indian 
Prebistory : 1964, pp. 87-112). 

2. А. H. Dani, Prebistory and Protobistory of Eastern India. 

3. LAR—1962-63, p. 3. 

4. LAR—1961-62, р. 36. Also В. К. Thapar іп Indian Prebistory : 1964, р. 91. 

5. H. D. Sankalia, Prebistory and Protobistory in India and Pakistan, p. 155. 

6. This ‘Neolithic-Chalcolithic’ stage has also been identified on several recently excavated sites like 
Т. Narasipur, Nagarjunakonda, Tekkalakota, Paiyampalli, and Hallur ete. 
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intrusion of copper and bronze tools іп a limited quantity possibly from the Deccan but 
without affecting the neolithic economy of the people.* 

The neolithic man of South India was pastoral-cum-agriculteral amd occupied sparsely 
wooded hills. No clear picture of his houses is available but the discovery of post-holes at 
Brahmagiri and Maski suggests the existence of small hutments. Besides, remains of two 
circular huts have been found at Tekkalakota, one at Sanganakallu and two at Hallur The 
house-floors were plastered with clay, dung and lime. The neolithic man tended cow, bull, 
goat, sheep and probably buffalo and practised primitive agriculture and cultivated horse gram 
and African millet or ragi. Pottery was made by hand in the initial stages, but later on, 
began to be made on wheel. The neolithic people of South India were largely meat-eaters. 
Cattle, sheep, goats, deer, squirrels and even rats might have formed part of their diet.! The 
pure neolithic culture has a date range of 2300 B.C.—1550 В.С. as derived from the radio- 
carbon tests. 

Evidence regarding burial practices* comes from Brahmagiri, Piklihal, Utnur, Tekkalakota, 
T. Narasipur, Nagarjunakonda and Hallur from South India and Burzahom in Kashmir. As 
has been said earlier, there are two phases of the neolithic culture in South India. Thus 
the burials obtained from Nagarjunakonda, Piklihal, Utnur and T. Narasipur are asctibable 
to the pure neolithic phase while those excavated at Brahmagiri, Tekkalakota and Hallur 
belong to the succeeding phase of this culture. The details of these burials arc as follows. 
Nagarjunakonda 


Situated in a picturesque valley on the right bank of the Krishna in district Guntur, A.P., 
the site of Nagarjunakonda has been famous for Buddhist monuments including stüpas, chaitya- 
halls, monasteries and sculptures belonging to the Amaravati school. The recent excavations 
have proved that the site was the habitat of man since palacolithic times. 

The earliest evidence for the disposal of the dead comes from the neolithic levels, des- 
cribed as the Polished Stone Axe culture at this site. So far six neolithic graves comprising 
extended inhumation, and a damaged urn-burial of a child, һауе been excavated. All the six 
neolithic graves? were located in the southern part of the valley. The skeletons were oriented 
in north-south direction in fully extended position (Pl. 5) but the articulation was not complete. 
The funerary objects included earthen-ware pots of wheel as well as handmade burnished grey 
ware—a characteristic ceramic industry of South Indian Neolithic culture, "This ceramics has 
also been found in the habitation-area at this site. It is not clear whether these graves ate within 


T. The Hired role o£ ital MAA typical neolichle éconcmy end Арин hà. been ndadak Бу 
V. N. Misra (Indian Prebistory : 1964, pp. 94-98). 

2. M. S. Nagaraja Rao, ‘New evidence for neolithic life in India : Excavations іп the Southern 
Deccan’, Archaeology, ХХ, No. 1, January 1967, рр. 28-35. 

3. Ibid., p. 33. 

4. lbid. 

5. The burial practices of the neolithic cultures of South India have been discussed by the present 
author іп Ритайайға, No. 1, 1967-68, pp. 31-35. 

6. A term given by Whecler after the excavation of Brahmagiri in 1947. 

7. LAR—1957-58, р. 5. 
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the habitation-area or outside. It is an interesting feature that most of the funerary vessels 
are spouted pots although straight-sided bowl with featureless rim is also met with. The earlier 
shape has also been encountered from the neolithic graves at Piklihal and Brahmagiri. No 
other funerary object accompanied the skeletons. 

The damaged urn-burial! of a child, noted above, was found in the arca to the south-west 
of Nallarallabodu, to the west of the road to the museum. The details of this urn-burial are 
not available. Besides, a number of neolithic pits were also opened. These pits yielded 
pottery, animal bones (including remains of a deer in association with two intact pots), 
microliths and flake tools. In опе of these pits were found the remains of an articulated skele- 
tonasinthe ‘Sagging Burials’. This is a unique feature of Nagarjunakonda neolithic burials 
and has not been observed at any other site. 


Piklihal 


The neolithic site of Piklihal is situated about 2} miles south of Mudgal fort in the western 
part of Raichur Doab. It was excavated by Е.В. Allchin in June, 1952, who found a culture- 
sequence ranging in date from Neolithic to the Medieval period. 

Piklihal is one of the few sites of South India which have yielded evidence of extended 
burials in a pure neolithic context. In all, three skeletons have been found from the present 
site, one each of a male, female and a child; the last being the earliest. Out of these three 
skeletons, two were found in layers 6 and 11 in Site VII which isa long narrow cutting measur- 
ing 102 ft.x4 ft. s 


The burial of an adult female in layer 6 of Cutting VII, noted above, is clearly in the 
habitation-area and neara hearth. The body had been buried in extended position in a shallow 
coffin-shaped pit, which was subsequently covered with a group of small stones, possibly to 
mark the place. The body lay on its back, the head being roughly towards the north. The 
head was slightly inclined to the right. ‘The lower part of the skeleton was disturbed. The 
skull was mesocephalicand slightly prognathous. Funerary articles included a spouted earthen- 
ware jar to the left of the headand a tall vase; both of hand-made burnished grey ware. The 
contents of these pots are not known. No stone tools or ornaments accompanied the skele- 
ton.” In the same trench, skeleton of a child was found. In this case, the orientation of the 
skeleton is not towards the north, as was in the case of the former, but roughly towards the 
south-east. Again, the skeleton did not Не on its back but was resting on its right side. No 
grave-goods were encountered in this case.* 

The third skeleton* which was of an adult male, was excavated in layer 4 of a small cutt- 
ing named УША. In this case, although the body lay on its back, the orientation of the 
body was entirely different and the head was towardsthesouth. The burial pit was a shallow 
grave, the exatt outline of which could not be determined. The skull was mesocephalic and 


1. LAR—1956-57, p. 36. 
2. Е R. Allchin, Piklibal Excavations, Hyderabad, 1960, p. 22. 
3. Ibid, р. 23. 
4. lbid, p. 24. 
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slightly prognathous.! After filling up the grave, large boulders were kept on the top, possibly 
to mark the spot. This feature was also noticed in the case of the female skeleton 
described above. 

This grave was interesting for its funerary objects. The grave-goods included five large 
well-made chert blades on the right hand side of the skull, parallel to each other, and two 
basalt axes at the feet. A small bowl of unburnished hand-made grey ware was placed near 
the pelvis. Above the body the scapula of a bovine was discovered in the grave. 

А study of the neolithic burial practice at Piklihal reveals a significant feature. The stone 
tools were recorded only from the grave of male skeleton and these were correspondingly 
absent in the grave of the female. Doesit indicate the division of labour in neolithic times ? 
Further, the bovine scapula may represent food for the deceased. The female skeleton had 
a spouted pot by her head. This feature was also recorded at Brahmagiri. 


Utnur 


Utnur is situated about 23 miles S.E. of Raichur in Mahbubnagar district, A.P. This 
site has given only one burial. Thus while digging on site I, Allchin encountered a shallow 
grave containing the much damaged bones of a newly born infant* in layer 9. The bones 
were badly decayed and few could be preserved unbroken.? The burial came from before the 
stockade of Period IC. 


T. Narasipur 

The site of T. Narasipur is situated on the right bank of the Kaveri in district Mysore. 
The earliest occupation at this site is neolithic represented by pointed-butt polished stone 
axes and pottery. The site yielded only one neolithic burial* found іп а pit cut into layer 6. 
The skeleton was buried in extended position and was oriented east-west, the head being 
towards the east (РІ. 6). The hands were placed over each other оп the abdomen part. 
Funerary offerings included earthen-ware pots arranged near the head. They comprised two pots 
of cream coloured ware together with a shallow bowl with channel-spout. An interesting 
object was a pottery-stand with a concave top described as neck-rest. This object was found 
placed by the right side of the head. Pottery ‘neck-rests’ have also been found from the 
neolithic levels at Tekkalakota and Jhukar levels at Chanhu-daro.5 


Brahmagiri 

The earliest culture identified at this site is neolithic which has been divided into two 
sub-phases : ІА апа IB. Brahmagiri [A represents "lower neolithic’ or ‘pure neolithic phase’ 
while Brahmagiri IB represents the neolithic-chalcolithic phase. The ‘Brahmagiri Stone Axe 
culture’ is characterised by the presence of polished stone axes of trap rock, crude micro- 


1. Ibid., p. 113. 
2. Е. В. Allchin, Usnu Excavations, Hyderabad, 1961, Pl. 5b. 
3. Е. В. Allchin, Neolithic Cattl-Keepers of South India, Cambridge, 1963, р. 45. 
4. LAR—1961-62, pp. 35-36. 
5. Stuart Piggott, Prebistoric India, рр. 222-224, Fig. 27. Recently these pottery head-rests have been 
studied by F. В. Allchin (Studies in Prebistory, Calcutta, 1966, pp. 58-63). 
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liths of jasper, flint, agate etc.; hand-made pottery and three pieces of copper ог bronze indi- 
cating both a knowledge and an extreme scarcity of metal. 

Evidence for the disposal of the dead comes from the upper sub-phase (i.e. IB) at this site. 
Here, two kinds of burials! were encountered. The adults and grown up children were 
buried in extended position in regular grave pits in the main habitation-area (Pl 7) This 
practice conforms well with the method of burials of the neolithic people in the area. Two 
burials of this kind were excavated, both coming from site Br.17, of which only one could 
be completely exposed. This grave contained the body of a child, 8-10 years of age. In this 
case, the dead body was oriented in the east-west direction, the head being towards the east. 
The: skull was observed to have been partially crushed. The body was in fully extended condi- 
tion and was resting on its back. The left hand was placed near the pelvic region. Funerary 
offerings included three earthen-ware vessels. Of these, two bowls were placed by the side of 
the two femurs and a vessel with a funnel-spout was kept near the head. Wheeler has 
postulated that this vessel with its small cylindrical funnel may have been used to pour libation 
into the mouth or ears of the dead.* Similar vessels have also been found from a neolithic 
grave at Piklihal. 

Another kind of burial was meant for children and infants who were buried in roughly 
made urns? of uniform type (Pl. 8). The dead body was folded up into close compass and 
inserted into the pot. In all, seventeen urn-burials of children were excavated from various 
trenches. Ап eighteenth one came from a рїї coeval with the lowermost deposit of the 
succeeding Megalithic culture. All the urn-burials are ascribable to IB sub-phase. Of these, 
four came from Cuttings Br. 16 A and 16 B, and eight from Cutting Br. 17, belonging to 
four floor-levels. Of the remaining ones, five burial urns were found in Вг. 21and one was 
recorded from Br. 21A. 

The burial urns are of dull mottled-grey colour, often coarse and grey in fabric and are 
harid-made. They have a globular body, flaring mouth and rounded base. Their average 
height is thirteen inches; they have a diameter of twelve inches at the mouth. These urns were 
buried in small pits, just sufficient enough to accommodate them. The urns contained the 
tightly, folded bodies of infants and small children. The bones were in an advanced stage of 
decay; so it could not be ascertained whether the bodies had been buried intact or after deli- 
berate fragmentation* However, skull, ribs and а few long bones were identified in almost 
all the cases, Funerary offerings were conspicuous by their absence. In one case a small pin 
or rod of bronze and two small earthen-ware pots were found іп an urn.5 The urns were 
covered either with bowls placed upright or inverted or with the lower half of a broken urn. 
An anthropometric study of a single child's skull reveals that it belongs to the autochthonous 
Australoid type.* 


1. В. E. M. Wheeler, ‘Brahmagiri and Chandravalli...1947’, AI, 3, p. 202. 

2. Ibid., р. 203. 

Э. Ibid., р. 202. 

4. Ibid, p. 226. 

5. It was found in Urn No. T. 36 in cutting Br. 21 and is assignable to the early part of sub-phase IB. 
6. S. S. Sarkar, ‘Human skeletal remains from Brahmagiri’, BDA, IX, 1960, pp. 5-26. 
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Tekkalakota 

The neolithic site of Tekkalakota is situated 44 km. north of Bellaryin Mysore. Here the 
work of Professor H.D. Sankalia and his team has brought to light a neolithic-chalcolithic 
culture, comprising’ ground stone axes, chert blades, hand-made and wheel-made pottery, bone 
tools and copper axes. Traces of circuclar houses were also found. The discovery of gold 
ornaments from neolithic levels at this site is unparalleled in the neolithic levels in this country. 
The total assemblage has been divided into two periods. 

Evidence of the disposal of the dead came from both the periods! The burials of Period I 
comprised two graves embedded in the red merum. These have been supposed to be of the 
‘fractional’ type. However, the detailed description given by the excavators could entitle 
опе to argue for ‘incomplete’ burials as well. This point has been treated in detail towards 
the end of the chapter. The skulls and long bones were buried in south-north orientation; 
the head usually being towards the south. In one fractional burial of this period, remains 
of three individuals were found buried indicating possibly a ‘community burial.’ In the other 
case, remains of only one individual were found. The details of these burials are not avail- 
able but from the scanty evidence it is clear that it comprised skull. Some pottery fragments 
indicating the vestiges of funerary offerings were found placed to the left of the skull, These 
included а fine goblet of ashy grey colour. 

In contradistinction to the practice of ‘fractional burials’ in the preceding period, the 
usual mode of the disposal of the dead in Period II was extended inhumation in the case of 
adult and urn-burial in the case of children. In the large-scale excavation on this site, as many 
as twelve extended inhumations of adults were excavated (РІ. 9). Of these, eleven were found 
in a row on the northern side of the locality ТКТ-1. One extended burial came from TKT-2. 
"These adult burials were oriented north-south, the head being towards the north (PL10). In 
one case the skeleton was laid in four pots joined together. This isa unique feature of this site 
and indicates some contacts with the chalcolithic cultures of the Deccan where it was a general 
practice. The funerary offerings included earthenware pots, the number of which ranged up to 
seven in one case. These pots include bowls of black-and-red ware painted in white and re- 
call the bowls of the same ware from a burial at Tekwada.? In the case of a child-burial, the 
body was placed in single or double urns joined together. Occasionally, children were buried 
under the floor of the house. Similar practice was in vogue іп the chalcolithic culture of the 
Deccan, The children were placed in embryonic posture in globular urns.? 


Hallur 
Recently a small-scale excavation has been conducted by M.S. Nagaraja Rao at ‘Hallur,‘ 
situated on the left bank of the Tungabhadra in taluk Hirckerur, District Dharwar, А 6.40 m. 


1. LAR—1963-64, рр. 24-25. 


2. LAR—1956-57, p. 18. 
3. М. 5. Nagaraja Rao and К. C. Malhotra, The Stone Age Hill Dwellers of Tekkalekota, Poona, 1965, 


рр. 27-33. Also М. S. Nagaraja Rao, ‘New evidence for neolithic life in India’, Archaeology, ХХ, No. 1, 
1967, pp. 34-35. 
4. LAR—1964-65, (cyclostyled copy), 1-58. Also М. S. Nagaraja Rao, 1967, p. 30. 
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thick deposit at this site yielded relics of three different cultures, i. с. Pure-Neolithic, Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic and Megalithic.! 

Two infants’ graves have been excavated from phase II (Upper Neolithic) at this site. 
Of these, a double-pot burial containing the remains of a child was found under the floor of 
a circular house. The remains of ап infant were put in two urns placed mouth-to-mouth. 
‘The funerary offerings included three carthen-ware bowls. Аз is clear from the cultural outfits 
of this period, it is an intrusion from the contemporary chalcolithic cultures of the Godavari- 
Pravara system where pot-burials are a common feature. 


Burzahom 


The neolithic site of Burzahom is situated about 24 km. М.М.Е. of Srinagar on the 
Yendrahom Karewa. The site attracted the archaeologist’s attention towards a group of 
huge menhirs as early as 1914. Again, some pointed-butt stone axes, black-polished pottery 
and bone awis were found in a stratified excavation by Н. De Terra, but the neolithic cul- 
ture of this site has been put on a firm chronological footing only recently. The recent 
excavations have yielded a sequence of three distinct cultures divisible into four periods. The 
earlier two periods represent two phases of the neolithic culture, the third is characterised by 
the presence of megalithic monuments and the last period represents an carly Historical culture 
datable to the beginning of the Christian era. 


The neolithic culture of Burzahom is important in more than one respect. In the first 
place, it has given us a full range of bone tools associated with the polished stone axes. The 
latter are typologically different from those commonly available in southern and eastern India. 
A hand-made pottery with mat impressions goes with the above noted assemblage. It may 
be noted that bone tools are extremely rare on this sub-continent.’ Secondly, this site has 
given us a fairly good idea of the houses and habitation of these people. The houses atc 
represented by circular pits, roughly two metres in diameter, These pits had been dug in 
the silty layers of the Yendrahom Karewa and the post-holes seen on plan around the outline 
of pits suggest some sort of roofing arrangement, Thirdly, the site has furnished valuable 
data regarding the ceremonial burial of not only human beings, but also of animals, both wild 
as well as domesticated. The succeeding phase, also neolithic in character, shows an advancc- 
ment in the way of living of the people. The changes are manifest mainly in the structures 
of mud and mud-brick above ground and in the introduction of wheel-made pottery. Radio- 


1. Тһе radio-carbon dates obtained for this site put the early Neolithic culture to 1710 В. С.4-105 
years, while the late Neolithic culture has been dated to 1030 В. C.+105 years. 

2. N. V. L. Rybot, ‘Groups of menhirs in Kashmir’, Man, XXXI, 1931, pp. 108-110. 

3. H. De Terra, ‘Excavations at Burjhama’, MAPS. Also De Terra and others, Studies om the Ice Age 
in India and Associated Human Cultures, p. 154 and pp. 233-234 and Pl. XXIV, 1-4. Also De Terra, ‘The 
Megaliths at Burjhama—Kashmir’, PAPS, No. 85. 

. 4. LAR—1960-61, p. 11 and LAR—1962-63, pp. 9-10. 

5. The only few sites are the Piklihal and Tckkalaota, both in South India. But on both these 

sites, their number is exceedingly small. 
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carbon dates! obtained for this site put the neolithic culture between c. 2400 B.C. and 1500 
B.C. Allchin? has pointed out that several cultural traits of the neolithic culture of Burzahom, 
viz. the bone tools, the rectangular perforated stone knife, the pit dwellings and the burial of. 
domestic dogs with their masters, are found in the neolithic cultures of north China. 

All the ten human burials exposed so far came from Period IL No burial of the earliest 
period has been reported. It is not clear if the earlier neolithic at the site was completely 
devoid of the burials. This would indicate that burials in Period II are innovations. The 
full report giving the area explored in the lowermost levels may be able to solve the mystery. 
In Period II, the dead were buried in the habitation-area itself, the burial pit having been 
dug directly in the floors. These burial pits are nearly circular or oval on plan and in most 
cases, narrow at the top and wide at the base. The pits have been carefully prepared. Their 
inner sides have been plastered with chunam, The dead body was placed either in extended 
position with the hands and legs in folded condition or in crouching position (Pl. 11). Four ske- 
letons were found buriedin crouching position. In two cases, ‘secondary burials’ have also 
been noticed. In this case, the skull and the long bones were collected after the process of | 
dessication and wete interred after being treated with red ochre solution.) The only grave- 
good comprised a barrel-shaped paste. bead. 

An interesting feature of the human burials is the use of red ochte on the body of the de- 
ceased, in the case of one burial of Phase II. Traces of this material were found on the bones 
and the excavators have argued that ochre was applied after the decomposition of the flesh, 
possibly by opening the grave-pit again at a later stage. Red ochre was also used as a colour- 
ing agent for floors etc. at this site. Here it may be recalled that red ochre has often been 
associated in the prehistoric (Neanderthal) skeletons from a number of places in Europe. 
Even to-day, the Onge pygmies of the Andaman islands‘ paint the bones with red ochre 
before the final burial. The presence of red ochre in other similar contexts has been the sub- 
ject-matter of some speculation among the scholars. This has been examined in some detail 
in the last chapter. At Burzahom, the grave-pit was filled up with ashy material after the burial. 
Ash was used probably as a preservative for the skeletal remains, 

Another interesting feature about the orientation of the dead body was that almost all the 
skulls are looking either towards the setting or the rising sun. This may give us some idea 
about the belief of life after death as held by these people. It is quite likely that they had 
identified sun as their totem. In one skull of Phase II, evidence of trepanning was encoun- 
tered. Seven finished and four unfinished holes were trepanned in the norma lateralis posi- 
tion on the patietal bone between bregma and lambda. Sharma? argues that this was done 
either to obtain fetishes or for some surgical operation. 


1. S. Kusumgar, D. Lal and К. P. Sarna, in Proc. Indian Acad. of Sciences, LVIII, No. 3, Section A, 
1963, pp. 141-152. Also D. P. Agrawal and S. Kusumgar in СУЎ, Jan. 20, 1965, pp. 4243, and D. P. Agarwal, 
S. Kusumgar and U. Krishnan, in C5, Jan. 5, 1966, pp. 4-5. 

2. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, Tbe Birth of Indian Civilization, Harmondsworth, 1968, p. 160. 

3. A. К. Sharma, ‘Neolithic human burials from Burzahom, Kashmir’, JOIB, XVI, No. 3, pp. 239-242. 

4. lbid., p. 242. 

5. Ibid., p. 241, 
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Grave-goods were very rare. Outoften graves excavated, only three yielded a few funerary 
objects. These included five miniature vases in one case, a paste bead and a soap-stone 
circular disc respectively in the other two. Besides, bones of pet animals were sometimes 
buried with human skeletons. 

Besides the human burials described above, five animal burials (РІ. 12) were also recorded 
from this site. Of these, three came from Phase II and two from Phase IIL The animals buried 
are wolf, wild and domesticated dogs and iber. These animals were buried in artificial 
gtave-pits, circular on plan. The articulated skeletons were oriented north-south with the 
skulls facing west or east as in the case of human skeletons. Sometimes more than one 
animals were buried in one pit. In one case, the skeleton of a wolf was partially charred. 

The ceremonial burial of animals is an important feature of Burzahom and it raises 
some interesting sociological problems. Ceremonial burial of animals is not generally met 
with on this subcontinent but that is a common feature in the neolithic cultures of Egypt! 
and China*. Domesticated dogs were buried along with their masters possibly to assist the latter 
in hunt in the next world. The burial of wild animals was done perhaps with the belief that 
these also would be readily available in the next world and fall an easy prey. 

From the foregoing account itis clear that ceremonial burial of the dead was an established 
mode as early as the Late Stone Age. On the basis of the evidences obtained from Langhnaj, 
Lekhahia, Baghai Khor, Bagor and Pachmarhi, certain observations can be made. Comp- 
lete inhumation in regular pits? in fully extended or flexed condition seems to be the general 
rule during this period. It is noteworthy that the orientation of the body was generally 
in east-west direction on all the sites wherefrom burials have been reported. The head was 
invariably placed towards the east. The only deviation from this general rule comes from 
Lekhahia and Bagor where the head of the skeletons points towards the west. As our know- 
ledge of mesolithic culture in India is far from adequate, at this stage it is difficult to derive 
any thing of significance in the sceming uniformity in burial practices at these widely 
separated centres. 


The funerary objects included finished and unfinished tools (microliths) in all the cases, 
besides pottery in the case of burials excavated by Carlleyle іп the Mirzapur region. Other 
funerary offerings during this period include animal bones, a dentalium shell bead from 
Langhnaj, and pieces of red ochre and weathered laterite nodules from Lekhahia. Another 
noteworthy feature of the mesolithic burials is the fact that the idea of cemetery had already 
taken roots at this early stage. This fact is amply demonstrated from Lekhahia and Langhnaj— 
the two sites which provide bulk of the evidence regarding the disposal of the dead in the 
Late Stone Age. However, the solitary human burial at Bagor was found on the living floor 
itself and was devoid of funerary offerings. 


1. The evidence comes from Amratian or Naqada I culture, a successor of the Вадагап іп Upper 
Egypt. V. G. Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, New York, 1957, p. 54. 

2. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, The Birth of Indian Civilization, Harmondsworth, 1968, p. 160. 

3. The outlines of the grave-pits could not be detected at Langhnaj possibly because of the nature 
of the sand-dune deposits where such pit-lines are almost impossible to detect. 
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As has already been pointed out earlier, the burials of the neolithic culture of South India 
fall under two main divisions—those belonging to the pure Neolithic period and others as- 
cribable to the succeeding Neolithic-Chalcolithic period. Evidence regarding the burials 
of the first category is very meagre and any generalisation based on this limited data is bound 
to have its own limitations. However, extended inhumation in regular pits dug in the habi- 
tation-atea seems to be the general practice during this регіо41 No standard seems to have 
been followed regarding the orientation of the corpse. Unlike the practice prevalent in the 
succeeding phase, both adults and children were buried in regular pits. The funerary offerings 
include earthen-ware pots in all cases and a pottery head-rest in the case of the only burial ex- 
cavated at T. Narasipur. 

A marked departure from this practice is seen in the burials of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic 
period in this region. Thus while the adult were buried in extended position, the infants were 
buried in roughly made urns placed in small pits just sufficient enough to accommodate them. 
The urns contained the tightly folded bodies of children placed in embryonic position and 
were covered with lids. The urn-burials from Tekkalakota and Hallur were found from the 
house-floors. Funerary offerings were absent in these urns. 


Evidence for the complete inhumation of the adults in this sub-phase has been obtained 
from Brahmagiri and Tekkalakota. The orientation of the corpse at Brahmagiri was in east- 
west direction, the head being towards the east but the dead at Tekkalakota were oriented in 
north-south direction. Funerary offerings were placed in pottery vessels at both the sites. Of 
special interest is the reported occurrence of ‘fractional’ burials from the lowestmost levels 
of Tekkalakota. Implied in this discovery is the suggestion that the same neolithic folks 
laterly switched over to a new mode of disposal—extended inhumation—without any cor- 
responding change in the cultural material. While it may not altogether be impossible, it 
has been noted that the change, if it had been, then has always been the other way round. 
Furthermore, Tekkalakota is the solitary site in this region which has furnished the evidence 
of ‘fractional’ burials of adults, The possibility that these were originally extended inhuma- 
tions has to be thoroughly ruled out before declaring them to be the case of ‘fractional’ burials. 
This point will assume added significance if further field-work in this region fails to produce 
any other instance of ‘fractional’ burial in a similar context. The alternative possibility 
pointed above is also inherent in the description of these burials given by the excavators. In 
fact, as I have pointed out elsewhere,” a distinction must be made between ‘ fractional * and 
‘fragmentary’ burials. 

A critical study of the various modes of disposal of the dead as recorded from the Neoli- 
thic-Chalcolithic sites of South India, establishes beyond doubt that these cultures have 
borrowed certain traits from the contemporary cultures of the Deccan. That the two cul- 
tures were in contact with each other has been proved by the studies of Professor Sankalia.* 
The burial of adults in more than one pot joined together and the urn-burials containing 


1. Cf. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, ор. cit, рр. 167 and 311. 
2. Infra, p. 50. 
3. Н. D. Sankalia and others, From History to Prebistory at Nesasa, Poona, 1960, рр. 498-503. 
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the relics of infants under house-floors were established customs іп the chalcolithic cultures 
of the Deccan. | A burial of the former class has been found at Tekkalakota and several exam- 
ples of the latter class have been found from Tekkalakota and Hallur. 

The evidence obtained from Burzahom, the type-site of the neolithic culture of Kashmir 
region, has added valuable data in understanding the eschatological beliefs of the neolithic 
man in.that region. The dead were buried in carefully prepared grave-pits, circular or oval 
on plan and dug under house-floors. The dead body was placed cither in extended ог crouching 
position and the face always pointed towards the rising or the setting sun. ` The use of red 
ochre and the evidence of trepanning the skull in one case each are noteworthy features of 
these burials, Funerary offerings were comparatively rare as these have been found only in 
three cases. These include food and drink in pottery vessels and personal ornaments of the 
deceased. Another important feature of this site is the burial of domesticated and wild animals. 


CHAPTER П 
CHALCOLITHIC BURIALS 
A. Burials in Pre-Harappan Cultures 


Archaeological researches іп the last four decades have brought to light a number of 
neolithic and early bronze age cultures in Afganistan, Baluchistan, Punjab, Sind and northern 
parts of Rajasthan. The cultural assemblage and chronological sequence of various cultures 
discovered up to 1950 have been summarised by Piggott! and Gordon? and need not be re- 
peated here. The main cultures involved are those found at Namazgah Tepe and Kara Tepe 
in Afganistan, Kile Ghul Mohammad, Damb Sadaat, Kechi Beg and Togou, and those obtained 
at several sites in Loralai and Quetta regions of Baluchistan. Besides, pre-Harappan cultures 
have also been identified at Amri, Nal, Kot-Diji and Kulli in Sind, in pre-defence levels at 
Harappa in Punjab and Kalibangan in Rajasthan. A complete picture of the way of living of 
these people is not obtainable for the present owing to the limited nature of investigations, 
and the existence of some of these cultures is attested mainly by their distinctive ceremic indus- 
tries coupled with some small finds. However, systematic digging on sites like Kile Ghul 
Mohammad, Damb Sadaat, Amri, Kot-Diji and Kalibangan have given a reliable chronology 
for several ceramic industries, Recently, an up-to-date account of these cultures and their rela- 
tive chronological position has been presented by Dales* who has divided the story of growth 
of cultures in these regions into six main phases. 

The culture-sequence in these regions starts with pre-pottery neolithic habitation identi- 
fied at Kile Ghul Mohammad where the earliest inhabitants lived in small huts of mud and mud- 
bricks and used bone and stone tools. А fully grown village culture with pre-dominantly 
agricultural economy makes its appearance in the succeeding period at this site (КСМ II). 
This phase is also marked by wheel-turned pottery and introduction of copper. It is only in 
КСМ Ш that one gets some elements of Harappa culture. The cultural assemblage of 
the earliest period at this site has been dated 3500 B.C. to 3100 B.C.5 The assemblage at 
this site’ compares well with the recently excavated neolithic cultures of Kara Tepe and 
Namazgah Tepe. 

Settled village life with early chalcolithic assemblage has been identified at Mundigak in 
Afganistan as also in Quetta, Zhob and Loralai districts of northern Baluchistan and in Kalat 
area of central Baluchistan. The chief features of this culture аге wheel-made pottery deco- 


1. Stuart Piggott, Prebistoric India, Harmondsworth, 1950, pp. 66-131. 

2. D. Н. Gordon, The Prebistorie Background of Indian Culture, Bombay, 1960, рр. 36-56. 

3. George F. Dales, ‘A suggested chronology of Afganistan, Baluchistan and Indus Valley’, Chrono- 
logies in Old World Archaeology, Chicago, 1965, pp. 257-284. 

^ 4. The first two phases comprise mesolithic and neolithic cultures. The succceding two phases re- 

present pre-Harappan cultures. The last two phases include carly and late Harappa culture. 

5. The radio-carbon dates for KGMI have been increased by 200 years to correct for the Suess effect. 
(Sce Dales, ibid., pp. 276-277). 

6. For a different interpretation of the КСМ material see Dales, ihid., рр. 260 ff. 
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rated with painted motifs, metal tools and ground alabaster cups. Permanent settlements in 
south Baluchistan and Indus plains have been identified at Amri and Kot-Diji Again Kali- 
bangan in Rajasthan has yielded relics of a pre-Harappa culture with a typical ceramics termed 
as 'Kot-Diji ware’ after the type-site in Sind. “This fine wheel-made pottery is found in 
all рге-Нагаррап levels at Kot-Diji, below the defences at Harappa, on the surface of many 
sites in Bahawalpur and Rajasthan and in the pre-Harappan levels at Kalibangan."! Metal 
working, comprising tools of copper and bronze, at these sites shows signs of progress and 
begins to replace stone tools. 

Evidence of the disposal of the dead from the pre-Harappan sites is very meagre and 
has been recorded only from Nal, Mchi and Kulli in south Baluchistan; Damb-Buthi in Sind 
and Periano Ghundai, Moghul Ghundai, Dabar Kot and Sur Jangal in north Baluchistan. How- 
ever, as will be seen in the following pages, comparable evidence of burial practices from the 
neolithic sites of Afghanistan seems to have some bearing on similar customs recorded from 


Nal. 


Sohr Damb (Nal) 

The extensive site of Sohr Damb(Red Mound) near Nal is situated inthe Jhalawan Division 
of the former Kalat State, nearly 250 miles south of Quetta. The site was known for its 
beautiful painted pottery as early as the beginning of this century and some indiscriminate 
digging was done by amateurs like Mirza Sher Muhammad of the Gazetteer Staff in 1903, 
and again by the Hazara Pioneers under the command of Colonel Jacob in 1908. But these 
excavations were unsystematic and except short notes the detailed report of the finds was 
never published. Again after the discovery of Harappa civilization in 1921-22, Hargreaves 
explored this site in 1925 to find out ‘connecting links between the newly-discovered Indus Valley 
civilization and the contemporary civilizations of Mesopotamia and Iran? He explored the 
already excavated cemetery on the north-western slope of the main mound of Nal (Sohr 
Damb) and found between 30 and 40 burial groups giving valuable evidence for the disposal 
of the dead of the Nal people. Bulk of evidence regarding the disposal of the dead comes from 
Areas A and E situated on the north-western slope of the main mound, 

The method of burial was essentially inhumation. In four cases, remains of complete skele- 
tons were unearthed. Out of these four complete burials, one was of an adult while the 
remaining three were those of infants. In three cases, the outline of graves was marked by 
mud-bricks while another grave of an infant had no such defined area around it. In case of 
the adult burial, the body was oriented in an east-west direction, the head towards the east. 
The body lay on its left side and the legs were slightly flexed. The arms were also bent. 
On the whole, the body gave an appearance of normal sleeping posture. No grave-good was 
encountered. 

Of the two complete burials of infants in the defined graves noted above, it may be ob- 
served that in both the cases, remains of the body were scanty and it was not possible to deter- 


1. Dales, op. cit., рр. 266-267. 
2. Н. Hargreaves, ‘Excavations in Baluchistan 1925, Sampur Mound, Mastung and Sohr Damb, Nal’, 


MASI, 35, Calcutta, 1929, pp. 17-90. 
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mine either the orientation or the position of the bodies. These were interred іп box-like 
Chambers! of sun-dried bricks. One of these chambers in trench A 13 measured 111" x 1'4" xx 
11° while another chamber in the adjoining trench А 7 measured 2'6" x 1'11". In the former 
chamber a necklace of sixteen beads and a pear-shaped crystal pendant was found. Similarly, 
in another grave of an infant in trench А 13, which had no defined limit, another necklace of 
eighty-nine white disc beads was still around the neck of the child. 

By far the commonest mode of disposal of the dead in this culture was by ‘ fractional ’ 
method. Obviously, the dead body was exposed to birds and beasts and subsequently selec- 
ted bones and the skull were buried in the cemetery along with earthen-ware jars placed 
around the bones. The number of pots ranged from one to thirty-two in different groups. 
More than twenty-six such groups were identified in trenches А1, А2, АЗ, А6, А7 and А12 
in the cemetery. Human bones in ‘ fractional ’ burials included skull, jaw-bone, fragments 
of long bones, vertebrae, ribs and phalanges. These bones were placed over funerary earthen- 
ware vessels and sometimes in comparatively bigger jars. Sometimes in опе group, remains 
of more than one person were interred. In group B in trench A 6, remains of three adults 
and one child were found. Similarly, in group I in trench A 1, bones from bodies of four 
adults and two children were obtained. Further, in group A in trench A 2, seven skulls 
were found one above the other along with the jaw bones, long bones and five vessels. Fragments 
of pelvic bones were found in three cases in groups H 1 and H 2; both in trench A 1 and in 
group E in trench A 6. In the last group, the pelvic bone was found placed in a bowl 
along with many small bones and five smaller vases. 


The funerary pottery was reported to be full of earth but that does not help in determining 
the exact nature of contents of these pots. These vessels were generally kept without any 
order but at least in one instance, they were found to be arranged in east-west alignment. Usu- 
ally, one of these earthen-ware vessels, invariably a bowl, would contain human bones mixed 
with sometimes animal bones and occasionally with earth. This large bowl sometimes contain- 
ed smaller vases too, kept side by side with human bones. 

Animal flesh was the usual food offered to the deceased. Bones of sheep, goat, buffalo, 
ox and birds have been identified from various groups of “ fractional * burials in the cemetery. 
The offering of animal bones was detected in as many as six groups of burials of this type. 
Among other grave-goods, mention may be made of a copper chisel? in group С 7 in trench 
А1. А grinding stone, а grinder and a small rectangular cake of red ferruginous earth was 
found in group H 4 in trench A 1. Similarly, a piece of red ochre was found in group G in 
trench A 12. Red ochre in mussel valves has also been found in the cemetery of Damb 
Buthi? as also in the DK section of Mohenjo-daro. A small stone chisel was found in group 
F in trench A 7. 

"That this cemetery at Nal had been in use for a long time is attested to by the fact that 
at Icast in group А, in trench А 2, burials of threc strata were found superimposed one above 


1. Hargreaves, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
2. Possibly this very chisel has been described by Piggott as a flat copper axe. Piggott, ор. cit., р. 82. 
3. N. G., Majumdar, *Explorations in Sind', MASI, 48, Delhi, 1934, pp. 115-119. 
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the other. Here а few words about the stratigraphical position of the Nal cemctery are neces- 
sary. Formerly, it had been postulated that the cemetery at Nal was later than the habita- 
tion at the main mound. But recent excavations at Mundigak have thrown new light on this 
problem. The pottery shapes and the polychrome decoration on the pottery obtained from the 
Nal cemetery have been campared with similar pots from Mundigak ІП and it has been 
argued that the cemetery may be eatlier.! 


Damb Buthi 
Burials of Amri-Nal culture were also found by Majumdar? to the southwest side of a small 
hillock in Larkana district, Sind. Іп all, five stone chambers were excavated. Тһе outlincs 
of these chambers seen above the surface, had already been noted. Human remains were 
found inside them. Amri type ceramics and chert flakes and cores were other objects reco- 
vered from the burials. The stone chambers were made of unhewn stone blocks. They were 
rectangular on plan and measured 8’ x 5'. The method of burial was ‘fractional’. The bones 
did not appear to have been placed іп any predetermined order or orientation. Human 
remains included a few boncs in highly calcinated state. These were found to be resting 

“in apacking of yellow earth mixed with pottery debris’, 

In some of the intact earthen-ware jars inside the chambers, bits of human bones were noticed. 
Majumdar thinks that these human remains may have found their place inside the earthen-ware 
jars by accident, Butifthe evidence from Sohr Damb (Nal) where these ‘ fractional ’ burials 
were found in more than twenty-five groups, has any relevance, it can be assumed that human 
bones in case of Damb Buthi were deliberately deposited in some of the pots. Besides those 
found inside the jars, human bones were also recovered from the outside and lying by the side 
of the jars. Similar was the case at Soht Damb (Nal) where human bones were found both 
outside and inside the jars. Here it may be reiterated that the ‘ Amri’ habitation at Damb 
Buthi would be expected to have close links with the culture represented by the Nal cemetery. 

Besides the usual offerings lavishly provided in earthen-ware jats, other grave-goods in- 
cluded personal belongings of the dead and a few objects of daily use. The former included 
bangles of terracotta and shell and a small stone bead. Beads ate common finds in the Nal 
cemetery but bangles have not been reported on that site. Other objccts of daily use in- 
cluded chert flakes and core and red ochre kept in a mussel-valve, Another mussel-valve was 
found placed on the top of the one containing red ochre. Majumdar thinks that red ochre 
may have been used as a toilet article іп those days. 

‘The human bones recovered from this site were examined by Guha‘ who identified bones 
of both adult and children. Piggott has observed that in onc instance at least two aduts were 
represented іп a single burial group.5 


1. George F. Dales, op. cit., pp. 265 and pp. 278-279. 

2. М. С. Majumdar, ор єй., р. 115. 

3. For a detailed discussion of Amri-Nal relationship sce Piggott (1950), pp. 91-93 and Dales (1965), рр. 
263-268. 

‚4. №, С. Majumdar, ор. cit., р. 158. 

5. Piggott, op. сй., р. 81. 
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Kulli culture қ 

Evidence regarding the disposal of the dead in Kulli culture comes from the type-site 
itself which has yielded a flexed inhumation burial at a depth of 4 ft. in the debris settlement. 
It may be recalled that * Kulli * is commonly regarded as an earlier contemporary of the Harap- 
ра culture. At the site of Kulli, Stein found a skeleton in a single trench whose knees 
were drawn up and the arms bent towards the head. Thehead was oriented towards the north. 
Grave-goods were absent. At Mehi, evidence for the disposal of the dead is more prolific 
and stands in marked contrast to that of the type site. Thus whereas complete inhumation! 
of the skeleton was the normal practice at the type-site, cremation and subscquent burial of 
selected bones either in cinerary pots or on the spot of cremation was the usual custom at Mchi.? 
The latter practice was recorded from no less than nine places at Mehi where Stein had cut a 
few trenches through the cremation cemetery? A detailed account of these is given in the 
following table : 


Associated pottery and objects | 


Sl. №. : Trench : Human remains and remarks. 


1 1.8, 9 Large fragments of calcined human A painted jar mixcd with ash. 
bones covered with a large bro- 
ken bowl. 

2 L8 A large pot containing small The pot was kept in position by 

fragments of bone and ash. stoncs fixed around its foot. 

з 1.8 Sixskullsina heap over calcined Under one skull lay a child's copper 

bonest. bracelet; under another skull lay 
a broken cup. 

4 І. 6 Small bones and ashes. Small cups and jars resembling 
those found from the cinerary urns 
at Periano Ghundai. 

5 L4 Аішрешп and a small jar filled Nil Е 

with Бопе fragments as ashes. 

6 П. and ПІ. The whole area seems to have been Nil 

used as cemetery. 
Ф П. 2 A small collection of human bones. А large mirror and а decorated 


1. 


hairpin—both of copper, below 
the bones. РР 


Since no funerary object was found in association with the solitary inhumation at Kulli, Piggott 


rightly remarks that its association with the culture is not proved. Cf. Prehistoric India, р. 98. 

2. А. Stein, ‘An archaeological tour in Gedrosia’, MASI, 43, pp. 155-158. 

3. The cemetery was located on the slope of the mound and Piggott thinks that it was outside the 
settlement area, (Piggott, op. cif., р. 98). He dates this cemetery to the final phase of occupation of the 


site. 


4. All around this heap of bone, the earth was permeated with charred fragments and ashes. This 
has led the excavator to believe that cremation had taken place on the spot. 
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8 Ш.6 A partially burnt skull in broken Three large conical cups; А small 
condition overa 1 ft. thick layer copper bowl placed in the middle 
of earth and ashes. cup; А thin copper mirror; 

Three copper bengkas. A small 
Pone и; A temacoti figurine 
of a goddess; copper hairpin; 
A lapis bead. eevee 


9 Ш.10 A large urn containing a cremated А bronze bangle inside the urn. 
broken skull, 


10 Ши An urn with a child’s skull. Pots and fragment of a bull figurine 
inside the urn. 


11 Ш.5 Cinerary urn containing human A terracotta figure of а goddess 
bones and sealed with aflatstone. inside the urn. 


As will be evident from the above table, cremation of the dead body was practised by Mehi 
people. The charred and fragmentary remains were either buried in cinerary urns subsequently 
ot left on the spot of cremation where some offerings were made and the remains were then 
covered by vessels. A complete specimen of the latter example was seen іп trench III. 6. 
However, a remarkable feature is that the cremation of the dead bodics was done іп the main 
habitation area itself and not on the banks of the river (although river Mashkai flows not 
far away from the site) as is the Hindu custom of cremating the dcad. The gravc-goods 
were rich in copper and bronze objects besides pottery. The former included a bronze mir- 
ror which * stands out among the toilet accessories of the whole Ancient East ", Other grave- 
goods included hair-pins and bracelets—both of copper, a lapis bead and terracotta figurines 
of mother-goddess in two cases and of bull in the case of a child burial. 


Post-cremation urn burials in the Zhob Valley 


The practice of cremation was prevalent among the contemporary chalcolithic cultures of 
the Zhob valley in northern Baluchistan also. In this region “ the remains of the dead after 
burning were gathered in earthen vessels and a resting place for them provided within the 
walls of the dwellings or in closest proximity to them ”.? Thus several cinerary urns were 
found in trenches dug by Stein on the 70 ft. high mound of Periano Ghundai situated about 
4 miles due west of Fort Sandeman. Four pots containing small fragments of human bones 
mixed with ashes and pottery debris were found in trench P.E. A small urn with similar 
contents was found embedded in the floor of room P.S.W.* Two pottery jars were also found 
amidst this deposit. Three urns containing ash and fragmentary human bones were found 
in room P.S.W.a.5, but in one case, in the same room, a large broken jar, about 18" іп dia- 
meter, had been turned downwards and covered a solid mass of ashes and burnt human bones. 
This evidence is important because similar discoveries have been made from Mehi in south 


1. S. Piggott, Prebistoric India, р. 112. 
2. A. Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Waziristan and Northern Baluchistan, MASI, 37, p. 41. 
3. lbid, р. 37. 

4. Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

5. Ibid., р. 39. 
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Baluchistan. A more recent visit to the site by Fairservis' revealed that the pot-burials were 
made in the floors of mud-brick houses, built on stone foundations. 

Cinerary vessels with human bones were also found from Moghul Ghundai,?—a small 
mound near the left bank of the Zhob, approximately 9 miles to the south-west of Fort Sandc- 
man. In the northern trench a large earthen-ware vessel having a diameter of 22" was found 
at a depth of 4 ft. from the top level. It contained calcined human bones and small pieces of 
the skull, ashes and two little jars containing some food-stuff. Again in the eastern trench, 
remains of a child were found at a depth of 2 ft. from surface and a broken skull with some 
bones 1 ft. below the former in the same trench. Fairservis* observes that these burials were 
made under the house-floor. 

The impressive site of Dabar Кой in district Loralai, measuring 450 yardsx 500 yards, 
and with an extant height of 113 ft. has yielded evidence for the disposal of the dead. Here, in 
trench B, situated on the north-western slope of the mound, Stein found a cinerary urn con- 
taining ashes, small human bone fragments and a pottery vessel, at a depth of 2 ft. from the 
surface. In this trench, a painted dish lay tilted over a heap of small bones. Evidently a 
case of post-cremation burial, it is not clear, however, whether cremation had taken place on 
the very spot wherefrom the bones were recovered. A similar evidence was encountered 
again atadepth of 6 ft. where along with three urns containing bones and ashes, a dish was found 
lying over ashes. Two more large pots containing ashes were found nearby. The latter 
were surrounded by small fragments of burnt bones. Сіпегагу pots were also found in area 
Cand trench S.i. In the latter trench a large pottery basin was found containing ashes, small 
neatly finished stone balls and several goblet-shaped vessels. A large well-made urn was 
found in trench E.i. at a depth of 15 ft. but no bones were found іп it. 

Another site of importance is Sur Jangal,§ а small mound, 11 miles south-west of the 
Loralai cantonment. It has yielded scores of low cairns heaped up with large unhewn stones 
60-70 yards away from the settlement. In all of them were found small calcined fragments 
of human bones lying on the natural ground with some pottery pieces. The pottery included 
chalcolithic ceramic ware of the locality which proves their association with the chalcolithic 
culture. Besides, in one of the cairns, was found a fine parallel-sided blade of stone*—a 
typical antiquity of the chalcolithic cultures of north-western India. Оп the basis of these finds 
Stein thought that these cairns could be associated with the chalcolithic culture represented 
by Rana Ghundai and other sites in the Zhob Valley. Here it may be mentioned that a good 
number of cairn-burial sites have been reported from Baluchistan region and Makaran Coast? 
which have yielded iron implements and are supposed to be much later in date than the chal- 


1. W. A. Fairservis, Jr., Archaeological Surveys in tbe Zbob and Loralai Districts, West Pakistan, Anthro- 
pological papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 47, pt. 2, New York, 1959, p. 330. 

2. A. Stein, MASI, 37, рр. 43-49. 

3. Fairservis, Jr., ibid., p. 359. 

4. A. Stein, MASI, 37, pp. 55-61. 

5. Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

6. lbid, рі. XVI, SJE. 7. 

7. Infra, p. 1436. 
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colithic cultures. Thus the cairns of Sur Jangal with chalcolithic assemblage provide a сой- 
necting link between the Iron age cairns on the one hand and the chalcolithic burials of 3rd- 
2nd millennium В.С. А word of caution is necessary since the time-gap involved is quite suffi- 
cient. At least one point emerges quite distinctly, i.e. the practice of raising cairns over 
the remains of the dead has its origin in the chalcolithic cultures of the Zhob valley and “ the 
chronological evidence here afforded is of interest as in conjunction with what the finds in the 
cairns near Moghul Ghundai show, it suggests that burial customs practised during the chal- 
colithic period in this region had continued into historical times". 

The other evidence of ‘ burials’ comes from Damb Sadaat II-III levels. The mound is 
locally known as Mian Ghundai and is situated southeast of the Nushki road in the Quetta 
region. Here, Fairservis? had found a human skull іп a rough stone cairn underlying a wall. 
Again, he found one more fragmentary human skull in a ritual cairn at the base of a main 
wall of a monumental building in Cutting-3. The circumstances in which these skulls were 
found, led the excavator to believe that the head had been cut from the body and deposited 
at the foundation of these walls to consecrate them.* The anthropometric examination of these 
skulls by A. Riesenfeld* revealed that one represented the fragmentary skull of an infant and the 
other of a male adult. 

From the foregoing account it is clear that three distinct methods of disposal of the 
dead were prevalent side by side in the pre-Harappan cultures of north-western India. Thus 
while extended inhumation and fractional burials were predominant in south Baluchistan 
and Sind, post-cremation burial was common in the Quetta region and at least at one site 
(Mehi) in south Baluchistan. Examples of complete burials have been recorded from Nal 
and Kulli but no standard method of orientation seems to have been followed on the two sites. 
Thus in the case of Nal, the dead were oriented in east-west direction with the head towards 
the east, but a north-south orientation has been noted at Kulli. Dead bodies in both the cases 
had been placed in flexed position and grave-goods are absent from burials of this class at 
both the sites although we get grave-goods in fractional burials at Nal. Another notc- 
worthy feature about the Nal burials is that the outline of the graves has been defined by sun- 
dried bricks. This feature is met with at Harappa, Kalibangan and Lothal. This feature has 
also been observed in the recently excavated developed village cultures of Namazgah Tepe 
and Kara Tepe in Afganistan’. The posture of the dead body in the grave found at Nal 
hasa marked similarity with the burials of HissarI. Again, the burials of Nal have been made 
under the floor of the houses. This practice has also been recorded from Hissar and 
Turkmenistan.® Similar custom is found in the later chalcolithic cultures of the Deccan. 


1. А Stein, MAST, 37, р. 77. 

2. W. A. Fairservis, Jr., Excavations in the Quetta Valley, West Pakistan, New York, 1956, рр. 213-217. 

3. Here it may be pointed out that keeping in view the circumstances in which this skull was found, 
the use of the term ‘burial’ is not appropriate. 

4. lbid. р. 378. 

5. Edward Bacon, ‘Bridge to the Ancient East : The new knowledge of early Afganistan’, 
Vanished Civilizations, London, 1963, p. 267. 

6. Ibid., p. 267. 
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An important feature of Nal burials is that they have been found in groups, and in one grave 
remains of no less than six to seven persons have been found. 


The second method of the disposal of the dead found in these cultures is fractional burial, 
presumably after previous exposure and disintegration. Evidence for this type of burial 
has been recorded from Nal and Damb-Buthi. In this case, selected bones and the skull of 
the deceased were buried along with funerary offerings of food and drink and personal orna- 
ments of the deceased. An important offering was red ochre kept in a mussel-valve. The 
fractional burials have been made in stone chambers at Damb-Buthi. Similar structures of sun- 
dried bricks of comparatively very small dimensions are seen at Nal where they contain 
complete inhumation of children. As in the case of complete burials, one finds some evidence 
of ‘community burial’ in this class also as remains of four persons have been distinguished іп 
one case at Nal. 

The third method of the disposal of the dead comprises post-cremation urn-burial In 
this case, the dead had becn cremated in the habitation-arca itself after which the remains have 
either been interred in earthen-ware urns under the floor of the mud-brick houses or covered 
by large urns and other pots on the cremation-site itself. The latter feature has been observed 
at Mehi, Periano Ghundai and Dabar Kot. Funerary offerings in both cases include several 
carthen-ware pots possibly containing food and drink, metal objects and personal ornaments 
of the deceased. Besides, terracotta figurines of mother-goddess and of bull have been recovered 
from Mehi. At Dabar Kot small, low cairns have been raised over the urn-burials. 


B. Burials In Harappa Civilisation 


Since the first discovery of relics of Harappa civilisation at the type-site in 1921 and at 
Mohenjo-daro in the subsequent year, several sites of this culture have been excavated and 
many hitherto unknown facets of this culture brought to light. Our knowledge about this 
culture has been greatly augmented by the recent diggings at Rupar, Bara and Alamgirpur 
in the Indo-Gangetic divide; Kalibangan in Rajasthan; Rangpur, Lothal, Rojdi and Desalpur 
in Gujarat, and Kot-Diji, Amri and Sutka-Khoh in Pakistan. The culture is no more confined 
to the Indus Valley and is now known to extend from Sutkagendor in the west to Alamgir- 
pur in the cast, and from Harappa in the north to Bhagatrao in the south, comprising an area 
of nearly 840,000 square miles. The main features of this civilisation are too well known 
to be summatised here. The culture flourished between 2300 B.C. to 1750 B.C.—a time-span 
suggested by radio-carbon dates from different sites, Again, anthropometric examination 
of human skeletal remains from Harappa and Lothal has enabled us to know something 
more about the racial features of the people who were involved in the making of this culture.! 
Nevertheless, several problems like the origin, the epicentre, diffusion and the sudden end 
of this powerful civilisation remain to be resolved. 


1. The problems of the origin, authorship, extent and chronology of the Indus civilisation has re- 
cently been dealt with by A. Ghosh (Indian Prebistory : 1964, Poona, 1965, pp. 113-156). 
5 
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That the Harappans were thoroughly precise and civic-conscious in their daily life is 
amply demonstrated by their elaborate city-planning. Similar standardisation and precision 
is observed in their disposal of the dead. Thus regular cemeteries have been located at several 
sites like Harappa, Rupar, Lothal and Kalibangan. Its existence at Mohenjo-daro also has 
been suspected! Another cemetery of this culture is said to have been discovered by Stein 
at Derawar? in Bahawalpur. Recently, four human skeletons, representing burials of Harappa 
culture have been accidentally discovered while digging for foundation in a fashionable local- 
ity at Chandigarh Here it may be pointed out that the cemeteries of this culture are found 
in flat alluvial plains sufficiently away from the main habitation arca. The burials have been 
made in deep pits and filled with the self-same carth without leaving any recognisable tracc, 
viz. the barrow, tumulus or similar structure оп the earth's surface. Hence it is some- 
times difficult to locate these cemeteries. Again, since most of the Harappan towns are situ- 
ated on the banks of major rivers, it is quite likely that the cemetery may have either been 
completely eroded by the river or may lie submerged under thick deposit of alluvium brought 
by annual floods. This may be particularly true in the case of Mohenjo-daro. 

A detailed account of the burial practices as obtained from Harappa, Rupar, Kalibangan 
and Lothal has been given in the following pages. Besides, the ‘post-cremation urn-burials’ 
from Mohenjo-daro and other sites have also been discussed. 


Cemetery R-37 at Harappa 


A cemetery of mature Harappans was discovered on the type-site іп a square of the same 
name about 300 metres south of the citadel mound and south-west of the main habitation 
mound.‘ This discovery was made in the beginning of 1938 when nine burials were exposed. 
The work was continued by К.М. Sastri and H.K. Bose for four years and altogether about 
fifty earth burials were uncovered. A detailed report of this work could not be published 
for want of anthropological report of the skeletal remains.6 Again, Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
opened ten more graves in this cemetery. Recently, К.М. Sastri has published details of his 
observations.” 

This cemetery of Harappa culture is situated on a flat land about 75 metres due south of 
cemetery Н. There is no mound or any other elevation, The cemetery is sufficiently away 
from the old river-bed. If the frontage of the Harappan habitation was towards the river, 
the cemetery area can be assumed to be at the backside of the main habitation, 


1. В. В. М. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, Cambridge, 1962, р. 54. Also Е. Mackay, Early Indus 
Civilizations, London, 1948, pp. 73-74. 

2. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, op. cit., p. 138. 

3. The Times of India, New Delhi, January 3, 1970; ibid., January 8, 1970; ibid., January 13, 1970. 

4. М. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vol. 1, p. 200, footnote 1. 

5. AI, 3, p. 83, footnote 1. Recently the report on skeletal remains has been published by An- 
thropological Survey of India (P. Gupta, P. C. Datta and А. Basu, Human Skeletal Remains from Harappa, 
Calcutta, 1962). 

6. Wheeler, in АГ, 3, рр. 83-90. 

7. K.N. Sastri, New Light on the Indus Civilization, Vol. II, Delhi, 1965, pp. 39-53. 
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Of the fifty-seven graves excavated!, four yielded complete skeletons. Majority of the 
graves have been found to be disturbed by subsequent burials. This indicates that the сете» 
tery was in use for a considerable period. However, the cemetery belonged to one and the 
same general stratum. 

The earth-burials of the cemetery yielded extended inhumation of complete skeletons, both 
male and female in regular grave pits. Usually the grave pits measured 10 to 12 ft. in 
length and 2} to 5 ft. in width and were dug up to a depth of 2} to 3 ft. from the contempo- 
rary surface. However, grave 10, dug іп 1946 was of unusual dimensions. It measured 15 ft. 
x 10 ft. and had been dug to a depth of 3 ft. The standard dimensions of the gtave-pit gave 
enough room for the complete burial of the body and the deposition of a good number of ear- 
then-ware vessels containing food and drink for the deceased. 

The dead body was oriented in north-south direction with the head usually to the north. 
The face was turned either towards the west or to the east. Inthe case of a coffin burial the 
face was found to be upwards. In one case, however, the head was found towards the south. 

Contrary to this general pattern of burying in simple pits, Grave No. 5 excavated in 1946 
yielded evidence of a coffin burial*—a practice uncommon in Harappa culture. In this case, 
the body was found in a wooden coffin which measured7 ft. in length and 2 to 2j ft. in width. 
The thickness of the sides was 1} inches. The exact height of the coffin could not be as- 
certained due to its advanced stage of decay. The presence of a lid over this coffin was sug- 
gested by streaks of * sticky black substance 3 running over the toes. It is presumed that 
the excavators had made certain that the remains of the supposed ‘lid’ were not those of the 
sides of the coffin getting crumbled and deposited on the toes. ‘Traces of reed shrouds 
were found inside the coffin. This coffin contained the body of an adult female of 18-25 
years of age, oriented in north-south direction. Again, traces of a ‘ light green substance ’ 
Were seen over and around the body. The excavator believes that this may have been some 
Preservative applied over the body. A chemical examination of this substance would have 
thrown interesting light on the mode of preservation. The coffin was buried in a pit mea- 
suring 11 ft. x 5] ft. to 6} ft. and dug up to a depth of 2} ft. The grave yielded a rich harvest 
of thirty-seven funerary pots majority of which lay huddled near and against the head of the 
coffin. One pot was found inside the coffin. 

Тһе personal ornaments іп the case of the female skeleton included a plain copper ring 
in the right middle finger, a shell ring to the left of the skull, used possibly as earring, and 
two shell rings to the left of the shoulder. Coffin burials are familiar in Sargonid and pre- 
Sargonid periods in Sumer and it has been argued that this grave may represent the burial 
of a foreigner in an Indus township.’ 


1. As reported by Sastri (op.cit, р. 40). Possibly this number includes the graves dug in 1946 also. 

2. AI, 3, рр. 87-88. 

3. The traces of lid have been identified as the remains of der (AI, 7, рр. 3-19). Тһе sidewalls 
the coffin are said to be made of rosewood (Wheeler, ‘The civilization of a sub-continent’, The 
Dawn of Civilization (ed. S. Piggott), London, 1962, p. 246). 

4. Al, 3, p. 87. 
5. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, 1958, рр. 53-54. 
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Another interesting burial is Grave 10 excavated in 1946. The unusual dimension of 
the grave-pit has been noted above. This burial had a mud-brick lining! or a coffin around 
the body of an adult male of 30-40 years of age. Funerary pottery in the present case was 
very sparse and only two pots were found. A similar brick-lined grave has also been found 
at Kalibangan. Mention has already been made of brick-lined graves іп the cemetery of Sohr 
Damb (Nal). 

Grave goods in cemetery R-37 included pottery, personal ornaments, toilet objects and 
objects of domestic use. The burial pottery included almost all the shapes in Harappa ware. 
These included dish-on-stand, cup-on-stand, pointed-bottom goblet, jar having various kinds 
of profiles, globular vesscl, tumbler shaped cylindrical vase, high-pedestalled elliptical vase, 
flat shallow dish, casket, perforated jar and jar-stand. Besides, a good number of painted 
pots were also found from the cemetery. The number of pots ranged from 2 to 40, with an 
average of 15 to 20 pots in each grave. 

Personal ornaments? included necklaces of stcatite beads, anklets of paste beads, earrings 
and finger rings of copper and shell bangles. Toilet objects included a good number of 
copper mirrors,* mother-of-pearl shells, onc antimony rod and a large shell spoon. Objects 
of domestic use included a chert flake.* 

Besides, some animal bones, possibly remnants of the food to the deceased, were also found 
associated with the graves. One grave included the bones of a fowl and a handled terracotta 
lamp placed at the hand of the dead тап.5 Ап isolated sheep bone was found in onc casc. In 
another, human bones were totally absent and only a few animal bones were found," But the 
burial was found to be badly disturbed. 

The skeletal remains of cemetery R-37 have recently been studied by Gupta? and others 
who distinguish two physical types, both being long-headed people. А demographic note 
by J.M. Datta puts the population of Harappa to 37,155 souls. 


Rupar 

The impressive mound of Rupar is situated on thc left bank of the Sutlej in district 
Ambala. The site was excavated from 1953 to 1955 under the direction of Y. D. Sharma.? 
Ithas yielded relics of six periods and represents an almost continuous occupation from Harap- 
pan times to the late medieval period with cultural break between the earlier three periods. 


1. Ibid., рр. 53-54. 

2. K.N. Sastri, op, cit., рр. 41-42. 

3. Thirteen tanged copper mirrors were found, one in each grave. Of these, twelve have been re- 
ported by Sastri (ibid., p. 42) and the remaining one comes from grave 2 dug іп 1946 (AI, 3, р. 87). 

4. Al, 3, p. 86. 

5. Sastri, op. cit., p. 42. Also Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, Cambridge, 1962, p. 54. 

6. Al, 3, p. 89. 

7. lbid. 

8. P. Gupta, P. С. Dutta and A. Basu, Нитап Skeletal Remains from Harappa, Calcutta, 1962, р. 55 
and 177. В 
9. LAR—195455, р. 9. Also У. D. Sharma, Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, 1955-1956, р. 123. Also Ү. D. 
Sharma, The Times of India Annual, 1965, р. 41. 
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The earliest settlement at the site is that of the late Harappa culture! which is divisible into 
two sub-phases mainly on the basis of the ceramic evidence. 

Being a major settlement of Harappa culture, the site has a regular cemetery, located about 
160 ft. to the west of the main habitation area. The cemetery has been partially disturbed 
by the succeeding occupants of the site, i.e. the painted grey ware people who presumably 
used the cemetery area for their habitation. Despite this disturbance, the excavation of the 
area has yielded sufficient data to give a clear picture of the disposal of the dead at this site. 
А few words about the location of the cemetery are necessary. The cemetery is situated suffi- 
ciently away from the old river bank. This feature has also been noted in the case of cemetery 
К-37 ас Harappa. 


A number of graves have been excavated (P1.13). The grave-pits measured 8 ft. x 3 ft. on ап 
average and were dug up to a depth of 2 ft. The dead body was placed in the pit with the 
head towards the north-west. In one case, the corpse was oriented in north-south direction, 
the head being towards the north. Funerary goods included earthen-ware vessels, their 
number ranging from two to twenty-six in each case. The pots were arranged in all the parts 
of the pit, normally towards the head, feet and on the sides of the body and were placed 
on the same level as the latter. However, in one case, the pots were arranged first and were 
covered by earth. Тһе dead body was placed at the end. Exactly the same method of arrang- 
ing the grave-goods (pottery) was scen at least in one case in Kalibangan cemetery. After 
arranging the grave-goods and the dead body, the pits were sealed with the self-same earth. 

Personal ornaments found with the dead bodies included bangles of faience and shell, 
a copper ring and some beads. Some of these ornaments were found on the person of the 
wearer This feature was also observed іп one case in the Harappa cemetery. 


Kalibangan 


The twin mounds of Kalibangan, situated on the southern bank of thc Ghaggar (ancient 
Saraswati) were explored by Ghosh? іп 1951-52 along with a number of other settlements of 
Harappa culture in northern Rajasthan. Some trial-digging was done by him at Sothi near 
the sub-divisional town of Nohar. The pottery and antiquities obtained in the small dig 
were thought to represent the relics of the late Harappa culture. However, the recent ex- 
cavations at Kalibangan‘ have drastically modified this assumption. Now it is fairly clear 
that the site was occupied by a pre-Harappan folk for a couple of centuries and there is a 
cultural overlap with the succeeding Harappa culture. 


1. Recently it has been pointed out that the painted designs on the pottery of *pre-Harappan' culture 
at Bara have family likeness’ to those at Kalibangan implying thereby that Harappa culture on the Upper 
Sutlej may possibly have carlier beginnings (Y. D. Sharma, Indian Prebistory : 1964, р. 133). However, 
only further field work in this region can throw light on this problem. 

2. А faience bangle was found on the left wrist of the wearer in one case and i 
middle finger of the right hand of another skeleton. е on Me 

3. A. Ghosh, “Тһе Rajputana desert—its archaeological aspect’, BNISI, No. 1, 

» „ No. 1, pp. 37-42. 
4. B. B. Lal, ILN, March 24, 1962, p. 454 and LAR—1960-61, P. 31 @.; L4R—1961-62, рр. 39-44; 
AR—1962-63, рр. 20-31; LAR—1963-64, рр. 30-39 and LAR—1964-65 (cyclostyled copy), -I—70-73 
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The site of Kalibangan consists of two main mounds. The bigger mound is situated 
on the east and represents the typical Harappan town-planning. ‘The smaller mound is on 
the west. It was fortified. All the principal traits of Harappa culture, і.е., elaborate town- 
planning, well-oriented roads with drains alongside, pictographic script on the seals and seal- 
ings and painted and plain pottery—have been found at Kalibangan. 

A Harappan cemetery has recently been located about 300 metres west-south-west of the 
citadel (western) mound. The cemetery was located in a flat piece of land just on the old 
river bank on the present flood plain. The existence of graves was noted by the efflorescence 
of salts on the present surface. The burials excavated from the cemetery! conform to the 
established pattern of the disposal of the dead in the Harappa culture, i.e. burial in well-defined 
cemetery sufficiently away from the main habitation area. Excavation has revealed that the 
dead were buried in two ways : 

i) Interment of the complete skeleton in the well defined graves, 

ii) pot-burials. 

The commonest mode of disposal of the dead, i.e. the complete earth burial—was evident 
іп as many as thirteen cases. The dead body was interred in regular pit in extended position 
(Pl. 14). The orientation was usually in the north-south direction with the head towards the 
north. However, in one case, the head was found towards the south and the skeleton was 
found lying on its stomach in prone condition. In this case, the dead body was placed in 
crouching position with both legs and arms folded. Another interesting feature of this 
burial is that the body and funerary offerings (pottery) were restricted to the northern half 
of the pit, while the southern half of the pit was allowed to remain vacant. 


The funerary offerings including earthenware pots were placed near the head region in 
the pit. The personal belongings of the dead included a copper-bronze mirror placed near 
the head in one case while а large ring of shell was found near the left ear of another skeleton, 
The objects of ornament included beads of gold, carnelian, agate, jasper and steatite. After 
the ritual was complete, the grave-pit was filled with the self-same earth. 


Another extended burial was found in a regular brick-lined grave, rectangular on plan 
and measuring 4х 2 metres. This grave seems to be specially prepared as it was lined on all 
the four sides with mud-bricks and then plastered. However, the floor of the grave was not 
paved. The funerary offerings were comparatively rich because as many as seventy pots were 
found from within the grave. These pots were arranged in two clusters, which included 37 
pots in the northern part of the pit and 33 pots in the centre of the pit. The skeleton was 
found placed over this second cluster of pottery in supine condition. This grave again was 
sealed by the self-same earth after the rituals were complete. Here, it may be recalled that 
a brick-lined grave had also been exposed by Wheeler at Harappa. 


1. LA4R—1963-64, РІ. ХХВ. 

2. After the above statement, five more Harappan burials were excavated іп 1968-69. ОҒ these, two re- 
present pot burials, one each extended inhumation and the rectangular pit without any skeletal material and 
the fifth one represents a new type showing two types of interments (1.48 —1968-69 (typed copy), рр. 65-70). 
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Another interesting feature of considerable sociological import is the evidence of trepann- 
ing the skull in one case. In a child's skull as many as six circular holes were noticed.! 

The second category of burial was characterised by the complete absence of human bones. 
‘These burials can be further grouped under two major divisions, i.e. i) those with urns and 
ii) others without them but with regular grave pits. Under the first group, sixteen specimens 
were recorded. The urns were buried in regular pits, circular or oval on plan and dug to an 
average depth of 40 centimetres below the present surface (Pl. 15). A good number of earthen- 
ware vessels (their number ranging from four to twenty-nine) were found clustered around the 
urns. Besides, some of these pits also contained beads, shell bangles and steatite objects. 
While the association of these pots (urns ?) with the cult of the dead is pretty clear due to their 
obvious location in the grave-yard, it must be admitted that the real nature of these pits 
is still shrouded in mystery. Of the two pot-burials? excavated in 1968-69, one contained 
pottery, fragmentary bones, copper rings and three rows of steatite beads. The other one 
contained only pottery as funerary deposit. 

Here it may be pointed out that similar pot-burials, devoid of human bones have been 
found from the chalcolithic levels at Nevasa. This has led Sankalia? to think that there is 
a continuity or survival of burial practices from the Harappa culture (Kalibangan) to the 
chalcolithic culture of the Deccan (Nevasa). However, many more points of resemblance are 
to be collected before any such survival is finally established. 

The burials falling under the second group at Kalibangan were brought to light by the 
excavation of а few rectangular or oval graves іп the cemetery in 1964-65. The grave pits 
were found to be oriented in north-south direction as the normal Harappan graves. They 
also contained funerary offerings like the earthen-ware pots and a string of steatite disc beads 
and a fragmentary shell bangle in one case each. But the complete absence of human relics 
from these graves is intriguing. An important clue about the precise nature of these grave 
pits has been provided by a thin layer of uniformly laid bands of sand and clay overlying the 
pottery deposits. This has led the excavators to argue that since this deposit is the result 
of wind activity, it is quite plausible that the grave pits were left open after performing the 
rituals. “Аса later stage, the remaining part of the pit was filled in by human agency by 
cloddy earth. ”5 However, the interim report giving the description of the pits raises certain 
queries іп the reader's mind. In the first place, it is not clear how much portion of the pit 
was left vacant after the deposition of sand and clay by wind activity. Secondly, one would 
like to know specifically ifthe action of the human agency, referred to above, сап Бе regarded 
as part of the same ritual which began with the excavation of the grave pit. Неге it may 
also be observed that the deposition of sand by wind activity is a common feature in the 


1. LAR—1963-64 (cyclostyled copy), pp. 1—59-60. 

2. LAR—1968-69 (typed сору), pp. 65-70. 

3. Н. D. Sankalia in Human Skeletal Remains from Clalcolitbis and Inde-Roman Levels from Nesasa, Poona, 
1966, Foreword. 

4. A burial of this kind was excavated іп 1968-69. It measures 4 m.x2 m. approximately and its 
longer axis is in north-south direction. 

5. LAR—1964-65 (cyc'ostyled сору), I-72, 
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present climatic conditions of that region, especially in the summer months. If the wind- 
borne sand is only of moderate thickness, it could get accumulated even in a few hours’ time. 
However, these queries are natural at this stage but it is certain that the final report will be 
able to answer most of them. 

"Тһе occurrence of the three methods of the disposal of the dead has raised many socio- 
logical problems. Is it that the last two methods described above were merely symbolic 
in character and represent the token burials of those who died іп“ foreign country” or whose 
bodily remains wete not available to their relatives due to various reasons ? Besides, the 
relative priority of one practice over the other, if any, has still to be worked out, It is also 
likely that these methods were followed by different sections of the society at one and the 
same time. In this context, a burial! excavated in 1968-69 seems to be of considerable impor- 
tance. It showed two interments, each characteristic of a distinct burial type. Here, the earlier 
one does not contain any skeletal material but the latter has an extended articulated human 
skeleton. Does it show a transition from the former to the latter ? 


Lothal 


This provincial * metropolis * of Harappa culture in Gujarat is situated about 3 km. from 
the Bhogavo river, a tributary of the Sabarmati in district Ahmedabad and is only 16 km. 
from the Arabian Sea. That it was a large trading centre of this civilisation is proved by the 
discovery of a large dockyard, the terracotta model of a boat and a‘ Persian Gulf’ seal. Тһе 
6.5 m. high mound of Lothal (Saragwala) brings forth the structural activities of five phases 
which are divisible into two periods,? namely, A and В without апу break in between. Thus, 
while Lothal A represents mature Harappa culture, Lothal B marks the decadent continua- 
tion of the same. On the basis of radio-carbon dates, Lothal A has been dated 2450 B.C. to 
1900 В.С. and Lothal В 1900 B.C. to 1400 B.C Here it may be pointed out that the earliest 
C-14 date from this sitecomes from Phase IIIB which givesa date of 2005--115 В.С. Forthe 
beginning of Harappa culture at this site, no determinations are yet available‘ and the suggested 
date of 2450 B.C. for the origin of this culture is yet to be substantiated. 

Evidence of the disposal of the dead from this site is divisible into two categories, i.e. 
i) extended inhumation in a regular cemetery and ii) urn burials from the main habitation- 
arca. The regular cemetery® of Harappa culture has been located іп the north-west corner 
ofthe mound. In all, twenty-three graves were unearthed after а work of three field seasons.* 
All these burials belong to the latter three phases of the site and no burials of Phase I and II 
could be found. Most of the burials of the last sub-phase (Phase V) are found in disturbed 
condition as they are very near to the cultivated surface of the mound.” 


1. LAR—1968-69 (typed copy), рр. 65-70. 
2. The first four phases are assigned to Periad A, which represents mature Harappa culture and the 
fifth to Period B, representing the late or degenerate phase of the same, 
$. В. Rao, ‘Excavations at Rangpur and other explorations’, AI, 18-19, p. 181. 
В. В. Lal, ‘A picture emerges’, AI, 18-19, p. 213. 
TAR—1957-58, p. 13. 
Ibid., p. 13 and also LAR—1958-59, pp. 14-15 and LAR—1959-60, p. 18. 
The burials came from a depth of 9" to 1'6" from the present surface. 
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The dead were buried in regular and well defined grave pits occasionally lined with mud 
bricks. The body was generally oriented in north-south direction, the head being towards 
the north. Inthe whole lot of twenty-three graves, it was only in one case that the body was 
found in east-west orientation. The head was usually placed on a slightly clevated ground 
and in some cases, the face was turned to the left. However, it is not clear whether the latter 
feature was a part of burial ritual or the face got turned accidentally while filling the grave 
pit. The offerings were placed in earthen-ware vessels which include the well known shapes 
of the typical Indus ceramics. In one grave, horns and bones of a goat were found. Personal 
objects of the dead included shell beads and copper rings. 

Besides, three graves of Phase III (mature Harappa culture) yielded two skelctons placed 
side by side in each grave pit (Pl. 16) ‘indicating that joint burial was in vogue’.! Preliminary 
examination of the skeletal remains? has revealed that one was that of a male and another of a 
female in each grave. Therefore, it was postulated that these burials represented the carliest 
evidence of Sati сиѕіот. But as Sankalia* has rightly observed that the custom of Safi en- 
volves the self-immolation of the wife on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband, and since 
no cremation is involved in the present case, the use of the term Safi for these double burials 
is rather misleading. 

Since all the three double burials came from Phase ПІ and none from the subsequent two 
phases, it is clear that the practice was not continued in the later phases. Commenting upon 
these double burials, the excavator thinks that ‘ the joint burial system, unknown in the 
Indus valley may be the result of the cultural contacts Lothal had with Ur and other Sumerian 
cities. Indeed, опе can go a step further. These burials represent the graves of foreigners’ 
who obviously had come in connection with trade. Had it been the result of cultural 
contacts alone, it should have been manifest on other centres of the major Indus cities which 
had unmistakable contacts with the West. The practice of joint burial does not scem to have 
been favoured either by the ‘ Indus ’ people or by those who succeeded them. The only other 
evidence of joint burials comes from megalithic levels at Yeleswaram and Jiwarji in South 
India, 

About the burials of the second group, not much can be said as only a few ‘ urns’ of 
doubtful nature were encountered. Thus a huge earthen jar? covered by a stone and a course 
of bricks all round was found in 1954-55. It contained a bangle and an arrowhead, both of 
copper, along with a few pieces of bone. In the subsequent field-season two morc urns® 


1. 5. R. Rao, ‘Excavations at Rangpur and other explorations’, Al, 18-19, р. 181. 

2. В. К. Chatterjee and С. D. Kumar, ‘Racial elements in post-Harappan skeletal remains at Lothal’, 
Antbropolagy on the Мате, (ed.) Bala Ratnam, Madras, 1963. 

3. LAR—1958-59, p. 14. 

4. H. D. Sankalia, Indian Archaeology Today, Bombay, 1962, p. 62. Also his Prebistory and Protobistory in 
India and Pakistan, Bombay, 1963, p. 168. 

5. S. R. Rao in Indian Prebistory : 1964, Poona, 1965, p. 171. 

6. Significantly enough, these twin burials do not have even the main ingredients of offerings, i.c. 
earthen-ware pots, which again lends support to the above hypothesis. 

7. LAR—1954-55, р. 12. 

8. LAR—1955-56, p. 6. 
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were found in one of the cuttings. These contained crushed bones, a goblet and a beaker. 
Further, yet another urn! was found in a different trench. It was set into a brick structure 
and covered with a stone slab. This urn yielded fragmentary bones and a carnelian bead. 
Unless the complete report is published, it is difficult to interpret this data. Besides, the 
cagerly awaited examination of these bones is bound to facilitate their correct evaluation, How- 
over, one fact emerges quite clearly. Since the site was excavated on a considerable scale 
for more than seven field-seasons, the number of the so-called ‘ burial urns’ is meagre indeed. 
Here, it is worthwhile to recall that a large number of urns were found at the type-site of 
Mohenjo-daro and were thought to contain the post-cremation remains of those people. How- 
ever, more work is necessary to assess the real nature and probable implication of these urns. 
Commenting upon the burials of Lothal, Wheeler? attributes these to ‘ sub-Indus or even 
somewhat post-Indus rather than as Harappan in full sense”. But the cultural milieu and other 
relics coming from these graves do not warrant any such assumption. Even all the diag- 
nostic traits of this culture as put forth by Sir Mortimer himself? are fully attested to from 
the levels to which these burials have been attributed. An anthropometric study of the human 
skeletons from Lothal also substantiates this point. Thus an analysis of the different cranial, 
facial, nasal and orbital measurements and indices of Lothal skulls and skeletal remains by 
Chatterjee and Kumar‘ brings forth three racial types among the contemporary population. 
These are proto-Nordic or Caucasoid type, proto-Mediterranean or Mediterranean type and 
Alpine-Armenoid type. All the three racial strains have been found in Harappa population 


as well. 

Besides the burials obtained from Lothal, another Harappan site named Randal Dadwa5 
in district Madhya Saurashtra, has given some evidence of the disposal of the dead. P.P. 
Pandya of the State Department of Archaeology, Bombay, excavated a grave near Randal 
Dadwa. He found remains of a skeleton buried in extended position. The head of the de- 
ceased was supported оп a dressed stone. Funerary offerings included bowls and dishes of the 
typical Harappan fabric. Again, a ‘stone circle suggesting a burial’ has been noticed at 
Rojdi,* situated on the Bhadar river in district Madhya Saurashtra ata distance of 34 miles 
south of Rajkot. But the nature and age of this burial is not known. Further, the existence 
of a cemetery has been suspected at Rangpur. Although no evidence of the disposal of the 
dead was found in the regular excavations at this site, S.R. Rao? believes that the Harappans 
at Rangpur also might have observed the practice of burial. 
Mohenjo-daro 

The site of Mohenjo-daro was known to the archaeologists since long for a Buddhist 
stüpa erected in the early centuries of the Christian era. But the * prehistoric " nature of the 


1. LAR—1955-56, p. 6. 
2. R. E. M. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, Cambridge, p. 54. 

3. The Dawn of Civilization, (ed) S. Piggott, р. 250. 

4. B. К. Chatterjce and С. D. Kumar, op. єй. 

5, LAR—1958-59, p. 19. 

6. H. D. Sankalia, Prebistory and Protobistory in India and Pakistan, p. 170. 


7. $. В. Rao, ‘Excavations at Rangpur and other explorations’, Al, 18-19, р. 48. 
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twin mounds at this site was revealed by trial-digging Ьу К.О. Banerjiin 1922. Тһе site 
was vigorously excavated by Vats, Dikshit, Hargreaves, Sana Ullah, Sahni and Mackay under 
the general supervision of Sir John Marshall! for the following four field-seasons. Further, 
Mackay? continued the work on the site between the years 1927 and 1931 and again some 
work was done by Wheeler in 1950. 

In spite of the consistent work for several years, no regular cemetery of Harappa culture 
has been identified at this site. As already enumerated above, regular cemeteries have been 
found at least on four Harappan sites, viz. Harappa, Rupar, Kalibangan and Lothal. Thus 
it is precisely clear that the usual method of disposal of the dead in this culture was by bury- 
ing the complete body of the deceased in regular cemeteries outside the main habitation-area. 
So it has been suspected that a regular cemetery of Harappa culture may still be lying buried, 
eluding its exsitence to the archaeologists.? However, Sir John Marshall had collected some 
data mostly from the bigger mound situated to the east of the Stipa mound and concluded 
that the usual method of disposal of the dead at Mohenjo-daro was by cremation and extended 
burials found in the uppermost and last levels of the mound represent only ‘exceptional cases ?.& 
Doubts have been expressed by more than one scholars regarding the authenticity of these 
conclusions, But before examining this issue in any detail, it will be worthwhile to summarise 
briefly the important evidence on the basis of which these conclusions have been drawn. 

Of the twin mounds at Mohenjo-daro, only the eastern and the bigger mound has yielded 
evidence of this nature. The human skeletal remains in different states of preservation have 
been found by Marshall in two areas; іп H R Area situated in the southern quarter of the main 
mound and in V S Area, further north of the former. Again, Mackay found some evidence 
inthe DK Area further north-north-west on the same mound. No evidence could be obtained 
from the Stipa mound. Marshall€ classified these various types of burials under three cate- 
gories : i) Complete burials, ii) Fractional burials and iii) Post-cremation burials. 

Compete BURIALS 


This category includes three groups of almost complete human skeletons totalling twenty- 
one bodies in different areas of the eastern mound. They include : 

i) A group of fourteen skeletons in Room 74 of House V, H.R. Area, Section 
B. By the end of the year 1925, Hargreaves’ found a group of fourteen skeletons approximately 
1 foot below the surface of the mound. They included thirteen skeletons of adult male and 
female and one of a child. Some of the skeletons were found overlying the wall of the Room 
74, indicating that ‘ these remains were subsequent to the decay of the building in which they 
were found’. The position and various attitudes of the bodies indicated to ‘simultaneous 


1. Sir John Marshall, Mobenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, 3 Vols., London, 1931. 

2. E. J. Н. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mobenjo-daro, 2 Vols., Delhi, 1938. 

3. E. Mackay, Early Indus Civilizations, Second edition, London, 1948, p. 73. 

4. Marshall, Mobenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, р. 89. 

5. Piggott, Prebistoric India, Harmondsworth, 1950, р. 93, and Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, Cam- 
bridge, 1962, p. 54. 

6. Marshall, Mobenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. 1, рр. 79-89. 

7. Ibid, pp. 184-186. 
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death than synchronous burials’. Some personal ornaments of the deceased were found in 
position. They included bracelets of shell and copper, finger rings and beads of copper and 
faience respectively. The attitude of these skeletons clearly attests that these people were 
victims of simultaneous death due to some wanton tragedy. 

ii) The next group of six skeletons! included in this category came from Lane 4 between 
House XVIII and XXXIII, Blocks 3, V S Area. It represents a group of six skeletons 
including one of a child and covered an area of 24' х 8'. These were lying in different posi- 
tions and there is nothing to indicate a ceremonial burial in a clearly defined grave pit which 
is an essential feature of burials in this culture. Two skeletons were found lying on their back 
while another was lying on its face. The other two skeletons were fragmentary in nature 
and included only skull and ribs. Мо vestiges of any funerary objects or offerings were found 
except for a small ball of shell and three pieces of inlay of the same material. The excavator 
feels that these were not regular burials but most probably the result of a tragedy, the exact 
nature of which is difficult to ascertain. 

iii) A solitary skeleton? was found in a narrow allay, named after the skeleton as Deadman 
Lane. Here, only the upper part of the skeleton was found ina very friable condition. This 
included part of a skull and bones of the thorax and upper arm, No grave goods or personal 
belongings of the deceased could be obtained. 

According to Marshall, these evidences represent complete burials. But as will be evident 
from the above description, there is nothing to indicate that these skeletons represent syste- 
matic burials. First of all, the circumstances in which these were found are to be considered. 
Out of the three groups described above, the last two have been found in street and lane and 
the first group comes from a courtyard which had already fallen in disuse when these skele- 
tons came to be deposited there. — Secondly, the attitude of the bodies also points to the same 
direction. The skeletons lay in different unusual attitudes. Thus it is fair to conclude 
that they must have been victims of ‘ some unwonted tragedy : plague, famine or sudden 
death ” and the corpses were left to perish where they had lain. Thirdly, the description 
given by the excavator indicates that the corpses lay on the then surface of the streets and 
courtyards and no attempt was made to bury them in grave pits. Further, no funerary finds 
have been found associated with these skeletons, except for the personal ornaments worn by 
the people before death. Thus it is clear that these skeletons were not accorded the ritual of 
burial. The only point that can be conceded to is that possibly within a few hours of 
death, the bodies were covered with earth to prevent them from being torn to pieces by wild 
birds and beasts, and presumably due to insecurity the relatives of the dcad had no time to give 
them a ceremonial burial. 

This conclusion is further substantiated by the discovery of a few more skeletons by Mackay 
in his subsequent excavation in D K Arca of this mound while the evidences collected by 
Marshall came only from Н R Area and V S Arca. Mackay found four groups of skeletons 
in this Area. They include : 


1. Marshall, ор. cit., Vol. I, pp. 222-223. 
2. Ibid., pp. 178-79. 
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i) A group of four skeletons! іп a well-room in Block 8A, southern portion of G Section, 
DK Area. Here, the skeleton of a young woman was found lying on the top step of one of 
the stairs along with another skeleton. It is evident that they ‘ died in vain endeavour with 
their last remaining strength to climb the stairs to the street”. Three other skulls were also 
found in this area, These skeletons have been dated by the cxcavator to the ‘ latter end of 
the occupation of Mohenjo-daro’.2 These people were murdered by raiders. 

ii) The next group of nine skeletons? was found in Block 10A; Southern portion of С Section, 
DK Area. The skcletons were found lying in strangely contorted attitudes and were crowded 
together on the contemporary surface of the mound. No attempt had been made to bury 
them in any clearly dugpits. The personal belongings included an ivory comb, a thick 
copper ring on the right wrist of one skeleton and two elephant tusks. It has been postulated 
that these were the members of a family of ivory-workers who were slaughtered by the raiders 
while trying to escape from the city. “The bodies were thrown pell-mell into a hurriedly made 
pit’ and no attempt was made for a ceremonial burial. 

iii) The third group* includes the skeletal remains of two persons in а court in Block 23, 
northern portion of С Section, DK Area. Неге, one of the skeletons, of which the bones 
of arms had perished, was oriented in NW-SE direction and faced north-cast. The remains 
of another skull and a thigh bone were found close by. Both the skcletons have been 
ascribed to a post-Indus period, hence their evidence cannot be considered in the present context. 

iv) The last group? excavated by Mackay includes only one human skull and a few bones 
surrounded by broken bricks in Block 1, Southern portion of G Section in D К Area. The 
excavator fecls that this skeleton also is of a later date and hence not relevant in the present, 
context. t 

From the foregoing account it is clear that further data collected by Mackay also subs- 
tantiates the view earlier expressed, that these skeletons represent the remains of persons killed 
by raiders in the closing years of Mohenjo-daro's history. The more fortunate colleagues of 
the deceased persons had no time due, obviously, to insecurity, to give a ceremonial burial 
to these bodies and the latter were thrown in pits and covered with loose carth to save them 
from carrion-eating birds and beasts. 


Fractional burials at Mohenjo-daro 


Apart from the so-called complete burials described above, the other methods for the dis- 
posal of the dead included ‘ fractional ’ and ‘ post-cremation urn burials. Of the former, 
several examples were found by Marshall at Mohenjo-daro and one example was found by 
Vats at Harappa. No evidence of any ‘ fractional’ burial was found by Mackay in his re- 
newed work on the former site. ‘ It has been believed that instead of burying the complete 


Е. J. Н. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mobenjo-daro, Vol. 1 pp. 94-95, Pls. ХІЛІС and XLIIIA. 
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skeleton іп а pit, а fraction of bones was collected and buried after the body had been ex- 
posed to the beasts and birds. Insome cases, remains of more than one individual were buried 
іп one and the same group. The burials have been found from different levels in Н R 
Area! and VS Area at Mohenjo-daro and one example comes from 4th and 5th strata on mound 
AB at Harappa assignable to Late ІП Period. Fractional burials have also been reported 
from Nal and Shahi Tump. All these examples come from the habitation-areas. These evi- 
dences of * fractional * burials at Mohenjo-daro are very limited and it is difficult to decide 
their exact nature in the present state of our knowledge. 
Sutkagen-dor 

The Harappan mound of Sutkagen-dor? is situated on a low rocky plateau adjoining the 
Dasht river near the Makran coast. The site was discovered by Major E. Mockler? іп 1875 
who excavated a trench at this site in the subsequent year and found 2} ft. high earthen pots 
containing earth, stones and charred human bones and teeth‘. In one case, he found a small 
stone knife (possibly a chert blade). Again, this site was examined by Sir Aurel Stein’ who 
excavated a small square marked by stone slabs 2'4' apart and exposed on the surface on the 
slope of the northern ridge. Stein found a large pot, about 2 ft. in diameter, at a depth of 
1 foot below the surface. The pot was covered at its mouth by rough stones. The pot con- 
tained ashes, numerous fragments of human bones and two small jars. Again, he found three 
large pots in upright position, one above the other. All the three pots contained calcined frag- 
mentary human bones and pottery. Other objects from one of the three jars included a disc 
and a bangle, both of shell. Since the walls of the urns were very thin and fragile, the ex- 
cavator thought that the contents were placed in the pots after the latter had been placed 
in the ground.” The burial customs of Sutkagen-dor are identical to the similar customs ob- 
served from the pre-Harappan levels at several sites in the Zhob valley. 

The evidence of post-cremation urn burials from Sutkagen-dor is very significant as it marks 
a distinct departure from the common mode of the disposal of the dead in Harappa culture, 
i.e., complete inhumation in regular cemeteries. Besides the doubtful urns of Mohenjo-daro 
noted above, the only other evidences of this type come from Tarkhanwala Dera,’ a few miles 
north of Anupgath in Bikaner region and Chanhu-daro in Sind. At the first-named site, 
Ghosh had found evidence of cremations from the latest Harappan level of the site in course 
of his explorations. Wheeler has expressed doubts about this evidence and observes that it is 


1, A burial of this class was found in the ruins of a deserted courtyard of a house in the H R Area. 
This comprised a few bones and a human skull among a confused mass of fragments of a large pot and 
other objects. According to Piggott, the pottery obtained from this cluster їз typologically similar to that 
found from Cemetery H at Harappa. Hence the burial is of a later date and may represent the bodily relics 
of the invaders rather than the invaded (Prebistoric India, р. 229). 

2. Spelt as Suktagen-dor by earlier writers. 
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E. Mockler, *Ancient dwellings and tombs in Baluchistan', PASB, 1876, pp. 172-174. 
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not clcar * whether the burials are Harappan or intrusive ° However, А. Ghosh,! the excavator 
of the site, informs that a Harappan pot was found in association with one of these burials 
which definitely proves that the burials belong to the Harappa culture. 

The utn-butial of Harappa culture obtained at Chanhu-daro* comprises a solitary human 
skull placed ina large storage jar together with a small collection of metal objects and a conch- 
shell. The skull belonged to an adult female? approximately 22 to 25 years of age. This was 
found ata level of 9.2 ft. above datum level at Locus 324, Mound П. The jar was surrounded 
by brick-work around it. Here it may be pointed out that similar brick-work has also been 
noted in one case at Lothal. 

From the foregoing account, the following points emerge. The cemetery in an Indus 
township was always situated at a distance of 200 to 300 metres away from the main habita- 
tion-area and has usually been located towards the west of the latter. Thus, while at Rupar it 
is situated due west of the main mound, it was located at north-western corner at Lothal. 
Both at Harappa and Kalibangan, it is in the south-west corner, This standardisation may be 
the result of either the elaborate town-planning so characteristic of the Indus cities, or it may 
reflect the deep-scated eschatological beliefs of the Harappan folk. 

Extended inhumation in the north-south direction with the head towards the north in the 
cemetery was the normal mode of interment. However, deviations regarding the orientation 
of the body are not wanting, While most of the dead were interred in the grave pits measur- 
ing 8 ft. to 12 ft. in length, 2} ft. to 5 ft. in width and dug up to a depth of 2 to 5 ft. on ап 
average, a few of them were buried in brick-lined grave pits. The latter feature has been 
observed at Harappa, Kalibangan and Lothal and it may be indicative of the high social status 
of the deceased. This fact is also substantiated by the lavish offerings found in these graves. 

At Kalibangan no less than 70 pots were found from a single brick-lined grave. Brick- 
lined graves have been reported from the pre-Harappan cultures of that region, and it is fairly 
certain that this trait persisted from the pre-Harappan to the Harappan times. 

The grave goods include pottery, personal ornaments of the deceased, household objects 
and animal bones. On an average, the number of pots ranges between 15 to 20. Most of 
the pots were found arranged near the head region but some of them were found by the 
side of the corpse as also near the feet. Usually these pots were placed at the level of the 
human skeleton but in one instance each at Rupar and Kalibangan, the pots were arranged 
first and the dead body had been placed over these pots. | 

The personal ornaments of the deceased included finger-rings and earrings of copper 
and shell, necklaces of beads of steatite, carnelian, jasper and gold and bangles of faience 
and shell. Some of these ornaments were found to be still in position on the body of the 
weatet. The toilet objects include thirteen copper mirrots found from the graves at Harappa 
and one mirror at Kalibangan, Other objects comprise mother-of-pearl shells found from the 
former site. Household objects include a shell spoon and chert flakes from Harappa cemetery. 


1. Information from Shri A. Ghosh. The author is grateful to him for the same. 
2. E. J. H. Mackay, Chanbu-Daro Excavations 1935-36, New Haven, 1943, pp. 252-253. 
3. Ibid., p. 258. 
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The occurrence of animal bones іп the graves suggests that meat was offered аз food 
for the deceased. Bones of sheep, goatand fowl have been found. In опе case at Harappa, 
bones of fowl have been found placed at the dead man’s hand. In this context, a pertinent 
remark of Sir Mortimer Wheeler’ must be kcpt іп mind. He observes that all the burials 
‘were manifestly those of ordinary citizens’ and по ‘royal tombs’ have so far been 
identified in the Indus civilisation. This is largely due to ‘ the accidental imperfection of 
archaeological investigation ’. 

In this context, mention must be made of ‘joint burials’ found at Lothal and a coffin 
burial at Harappa. Аз thcir number is cxceedingly small, it has been argued that these 
represent burials of foreigners. Another noteworthy feature is the evidence of trepanning 
of the skull in one case at Kalibangan. It is a unique feature and the only other evidence of 
trepanning comes from the neolithic burials of Burzahom. 

Besides the extended inhumations, the occurrence of ‘urns’ at Mohenjo-daro and those 
recently discovered in the cemetery of Kalibangan and in the habitation area of Lothal have 
posed certain fresh problems. In this context, a few urn burials of Sutkagen-dor and the 
urns of Tarkhanwala Dera and Chanhu-daro must also be noted. Do these urns represent 
another mode of the disposal of the dead ? In fact, prior to the discovery of regular ceme- 
terics described above, it was held by Marshall? and Mackay? that cremation was the princi- 
pal mode of the disposal of the dead in this culture. The same view has also been recently 
expressed by Sarkar.! The examination of the contents of these urns found at Lothal and 
Kalibangan will certainly be of immense help in determining the exact nature of these ‘urns ’, 
However, for the present, the evidence is too meagre and any conclusion regarding these urns 
in the present state of our knowledge is bound to be tentative, 


C. Burials in Post-Harappan Cultures of North-Western India 


The later half of the second millennium B.C. was a period of turbulent movements of 
peoples throughout the whole of western Asia including its eastern frinzes comprising Iran, 
Afganistan and north-western India (now west Pakistan), This period, has been described 
as ‘ the period of invasions ’ or ‘the time of troubles’. On the basis of archaeological evidence 
one can visualise the intermittent migration of hordes of nomadic people from the west, enter 
ing north-western India, burning and pillaging the old habitations® and settlements and giving 
the final death-blow to the already declining city-civilisation of the Indus plains. The traces 


1. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, ‘The civilization of a Sub-Continent', The Dawn of Civilization, (ed) S. 
Piggott, London, 1962, p. 246. 

2. Sir John Marshall, Mobenjo-daro and Indus Valley Civilization, Vol. I, p. 89. 

3. E. Mackay, Early Indus Civilization (second edition), p. 74. 

4. S. S. Sarkar, Ancient Races of Baluchistan, Punjab and Sind, Calcutta, 1964, p. 19. 

5. А good summary of these cultures has been presented by Piggott (1950), рр. 214-243; Gordon 
(1958), pp. 77-97 and Subbarao (1958), pp. 96-101. 

6. Evidence of repeated destructive conflagrations by these people has been found at Rana Ghundai 
(end of Phase Шс) and Nal in northern Baluchistan, 
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of these nomads have been identified on several sites like Қапа Ghundai (Phases IV and V) 
in northera Baluchistan; in the cemeteries of Shahi-Tump and Khurab near Bampur in south 
Baluchistan and Persian Мактап respectively; at Jhukar, Lohumjo-daro and Chanhu-daro іп 
Sind and at Cemetery H in the Punjab. 

Our knowledge regarding the houses and habitation of these people is very limited owing 
to the extremely scanty traces of these cultures and their inadequate exploration. These people 
reused bricks and brickbats robbed from the buildings of preceding cultures and erected 
shabby houses * suggesting rather squalid and not very permanent settlements ’. Their material 
culture is characterised by characteristic ceramic industry for almost each culture; stamp 
scals totally different in their ornamental motifs from the well known Harappa series; amu- 
lets, beads, metal tools comprising spears and shaft-hole battle-axes and bone tools. 

Since our knowledge about no Jess than three cultures of this period (Shahi Tump, Ceme- 
tery Н and Khurab) is derived by their cemeteries alone, а fairly good account of their methods 
of disposal of the dead is available. However, no such evidence has been found from Rana 
Ghundai, and Jhukar cultures, A detailed account of various modes of interment of these 
people has been presented in the following pages. 


Cemetery H 


In February, 1938, while unearthing the remains of Harappa culture at the type site, a group 
of pot-burials were accidentally discovered by M.S. Vats! at the foot of mounds D and E, about 
150 yards to the north-north-west of the archaeological museum. This arca was named 
as Cemetery Н. In the subsequent four field-seasons, an area of some 3800 square yards was 
explored up to an average depth of 6 ft. to 11 ft. in different sections. Again, at about the 
same time, yet another cemetery now known to the archaeologists as R-37, was located at a 
distance of about 250 ft. south of the first-named cemetery. On the basis of the cultural as- 
semblage it was proposed that the latter cemetery was Harappan and the former (Cemetery H) 
was chronologically later than this. Іп 1946, these two cemeteries were explored by Wheeler? 
who proved that stratigraphically, Cemetery H was later than Cemetery R-37 and the former 
was separated and intervened by a 4 to 7 ft. thick debris layer. 

As regards the cultural assemblage of cemetery H, our knowledge is limited to their 
characteristic ceramic industry and a few remains of poorly-built walls of reused Harappan 
bricks and brick-bats. The ceramic industry of this culture is very individualistic. The 
pottery has a hard red fabric and a brilliant red slip. Various designs and motifs have been 
painted in black pigment on the exterior of the pots which include stars of various kinds 
and representations of cattle, goats, peacocks and fish. This pottery is “ without parallel 
іп any of the known cultures of the Ancicnt Orient ”4 and has been found only on two sites 
in Bahawalpur region. ` 


1. М. $. Vats, Excavations af Harappa, Delhi, 1940. 

2. К. E. M. Wheeler, ‘Harappa, 1946 : The defences and cemetery, R-37’, AI., 3, рр. 58-130. 

3. Due to extensive brick robbing оп the Harappa mound the Cemetery Н houses have been badly dis- 
turbed, Sec Gordon (1958), p. 81. He also gives a new name to these people ‘The Ravi people’. 

4. Piggott (1950), p. 235. 
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The burials of Cemetery H belong to two strata and comprise two different types. Thus 
the lower stratum yielded remains of ‘ earth burials!” or extended inhumations of which 
twenty-five examples were unearthed. The upper and later stratum yielded * pot-burials ° 
or “true fractional burials’ in large pots and about 140 such burials were found. But des- 
pite the difference in the method of the disposal of the dead, the total assemblage represented 
essentially one and the same culture. 


Earth-burials of Stratum П 


The extended inhumations were found in the Eastern Section and in the northern extension 
of the Western Section. Since no burial of this class was excavated by Wheeler in 1946, one 
has to rely solely on the description given by Vats for every detail. He observes that while 
the first cutting yielded extended burials, the latter trench yielded only ‘ fractional’ burials. 
Here one must point out that Vats’s use of the word ‘ fractional ’ burial is not in accord with 


the now accepted usage of the term. ‘Fractional’ burial is regarded as a definite mode of 
interment and it includes incomplete collection of bones after the exposure of the dead body. 


The burials described by Vats as ‘ fractional’ were in most cases, fully articulated at the time 
of interment. These must have been disturbed at a much later date by agencies which had 
nothing to do with the original deposition as will be evident from the description given by 
Vats for the ‘ fractional’ burials found in the northern extension of the Western Section. 
In the discussion that follows, we shall use the term ‘ fragmentary ’ to describe cases which 
while superficially looking ‘ fractional’ were actually not so. 

Out of the twenty-five clearly defined burials? from the two trenches of this stratum, 
thirteen are complete burials coming mostly from the Eastern Section. The remaining twelve 
are incomplete or fragmentary burials and not ‘ fractional’ as designated by the excavator. 
This fact is fully demonstrated in burial No. Н. 699 discovered іп the Western Section. 5с- 
condly, the incomplete burials are mostly confined to a particular locality (i.e. in the Extension 
of the Western Section). It is quite possible that these burials may have been disturbed at 
а later stage. In fact, in the adjoining trench (i.e. Western Section), there are some stuctures 
which may have been responsible for this damage. Natural agencies may also have been 
responsible to a certain extent. 

It is now reasonably certain that burial of complete skeleton in fully extended posi- 
tion was the general practice in this period. It is interesting that all the skeletons discovered 
from this stratum belong to fully grown and adult persons and no evidence is available re- 
garding thc child burials. It is only in the later stratum that the children have been found 
buried in embryonic position in pots. 

The complete extended burials were oriented mainly from east to west, and north-east to 
south-west. In both the cases, the head was placed towards the east or north-east respectively. 


1. The term ‘carth-burial’ does not signify new innovation in the burial practice. Vats found this 
term convenient to distinguish the fully ог partly extended burials from the pot-burials of the same culture. 

2, Such burials in which only a group of pots were found and human bones were missing, have been 
treated as doubtful cases. However, H. Sarkar has counted 37 burials from this stratum. (Man in India, 
Vol. KAKI, pp. 23-32). But actually, only twenty-five burials have been described by Vats clearly. 
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Ѕсуеп skeletons were found oriented from north-east to south-west while five were oriented: іп 
the cardinal directions, i.e. east to west. Three skeletons were exceptions to this general 
practice. Burial No. H. 698 from Eastern Section was oriented from west to east, the head 
being towards the west. An adult female was buried in southeast-northwest direction while 
another male adult’s skeleton was found oriented in southwest-northeast direction. Thus, 
the general practice of burying the dead was that the head was placed towards the eastern or 
northeastern direction but exceptions were not wanting. 

The body was placed in different postures. Some of the skeletons were kept in supine posi- 
tion while others were found resting on their sides, The hands were either placed on the abdo- 
men or were laid almost parallel to the body. In one instance the arms were doubled up under 
the breast while in another case, the arms were bent upwards and the hands placed in front of 
the face. The legs were flexed in certain cases while in others they were fully extended, The 
head was generally turned towards the left cheek but in some cases the skull was found resting on 
the right cheek as well. It seems that normally the body was laid in the normal sleeping position. 

The grave-goods included pottery and dismembered skeletons of animals presumably sacri- 
ficcd and offered as food for the deceased. Inalmostall the cases an abundant supply of pottery 
was made. The pots were generally arranged systematically towards the head region well 
within the reach of the dead man’shands. In one case the pots were arranged near the feet. 
The pottery usually included one or two kala$as! closed with a flask, a deep bowl with a flask 
inside it and a number of flat saucers and covers. The number of the latter ranged from one 
to thirteen.. In some cases squat offering dishes were also provided. Some of the graves 
were devoid of any pots. The contents of these pots have not been analysed hence it is diffi- 
cult to determine the cxact nature of the offering:- However, it is fair to postulate that the kalasa 
usually contained some sort of drink while the decp bowl may have been used for offering 
some eatables. Besides, їп а number of graves animal bones have been found placed some- 
times in between the different pots and were at times arranged by the side of the skeleton. It 
may be pointed out that in no less than nine examples this feature was observed. These 
animal bones are generally in fragmentary condition and included vertebral columns, long 
bones, ribs and phalanges indicating that the animals were sacrificed and their meat was pro- 
vided as food for the deceased. In one case some animal ribs were placed on the dead 
man’s hands. These animals have been identified as sheep ог goat. The offering of 
animal flesh was a common feature in the burials of neolithic cultures of South India, in the 
Harappa culture, and in the megalithic cultures of the Vindhyan ranges. 


Burials of Stratum I 
Unlike the burials of earlier stratum in this cemetery, the burials of upper stratum (i.c. 
stratum I) ате all true ‘ fractional" burials.? This represents a marked departure from the 


1. The ‘kalasa’ was usually painted on the exterior with motifs which according to Vats, represent my- 
thological scenes. 

`2. The data obtained from stratum I of area В has been examined by Sarkar who holds that two 
methods of the disposal of the dead, i.e. cremation and post-exposure burials, had been in vogue side by 
side. (Cf S. $. Sarkar, Ancient Races of Baluchistan, Punjab and Sind, Calcutta, 1964, p. 60 and p. 71). 
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general practice of extended inhumation of the preceding stratum. The burials in stratum I 
consist of beautifully painted burial urns found mostly near the surface and badly crushed 
by the traffic. The urns contained human skulls and fragments of long bones placed in the 
bottom of the jars in the case of adults and complete body placed in embryonic position in the 
case of children. It may be recalled that no evidence of child burial was available from 
the earlicr stratum. The burials of the present stratum may thus be grouped under two 
categories : 

1. Urns containing adult human skull and long bones. 

2. Urns containing the remains of children placed in the embryonic position. 

In all, one hundred and thirty-eight urns? of this stratum were opened; one hundred and 
thirty five by Vats and three by Wheeler. Of these, eleven were of the second category and 
contained bodies of babies in embryonic position. The urns of first category contained the 
charred and uncharred bones of both sexes (РІ. 17). The bones were extremely fragmentary in 
nature and included an assortment of all the bones of a skeleton. This state of bones presup- 
poses some excarnation or partial cremation of the dead body before the bones were collected 
for ceremonial burial in the cemetery. Some of the urns of the first category contained boncs 
of children as well. This feature was noticed in as many as six urns. It is likely that the child 
bones may have belonged to the family of the adult. Normally, the bones of a single indivi- 
dual were placed in one urn but at least in one case a single jar contained three skulls. Ge- 
nerally, the skull was placed on one side touching the wall of the urn but in some cases 
it was placed in the centre of the urn. The skull was usually placed upright but in other ins- 
tances, this rule was not strictly adhered to and the skull was found tilted on its sides or 
even upside down. The long bones were laid obliquely or horizontally but in some cases they 
stood erect. 

No small pots were found inside the urns, but it was a common feature in the burial jars 
of Harappa culture. The burial urns were generally covered with lids or bowls. Among other 
grave-goods mention may be made of bones of animals and birds placed side by side with 
human bones in some urns. Thus in urn No. H. 206 G two animal ribs were found while two 
long bones of birds were recovered from urn No. H 231 b. А few bones of 
rodents were found in urns No. H 245 d and No. H. 231 c. Urn No. H 231 d yielded an 
antler (?). All these remains indicate a survival of practice of offering animal flesh for the 
deceased from the earlier stratum. 

Besides, in square S 34/7 a group of four pots? was encountered. In this group, onc jar 
contained remains of three human skulls and fragment of a leg bone. Two jars werc 
empty while the remaining one contained а clay ball and a flat feather-like ornament of ivory 
with linear decoration. This group of jars probably represents a transitional stage in the fast 
changing notions of the Cemetery H people for the disposal of their dead. For, here we have 
personal belongings of the deceased buried with their skulls in the adjoining urns. The two 


1. S. S. Sarkar holds that the number of jar burials appears to be 136. (Ancient Races of Punjab, Balu- 
chistan and Sind, Calcutta, 1964, р. 58). 
2. M. S. Vats, op. cit, Vol. 1, p. 211. 
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empty urns of this group may have contained liquids and other catables of which no tracc 
has survived.! In the earlier stratum, a number of empty pots have been found arranged usu- 
ally near the head. 

The same feature of associated smaller vessels kept side by side with the burial urns was 
also noticed in the group No. H. 231 in squares В 33/25 and Е 34/21. Неге, three saucers, 
a flask and a bowl was found placed between jars a and 4. In another sub-group in the same 
squares, one bowl, one saucer with a small vase and a flask was found associated with burial 
jars. Vats believed that the “ commingling of pottery from the two strata is possibly due to 
the fact that at this particular point the ground was somewhat higher when the older earth- 
burials were made, but had been levelled down to an appreciable exrent before the burial 
pots which succeeded them. Or it may be that these particular graves of the lower stratum 
were nearer the surface than was usually the case.”? Since the principles of stratigraphy 
were not strictly followed and no pit-line was detected either to prove or disprove the point, 
this surmise is not beyond doubt. Keeping in view the earlier evidence of square 5-34 it 
may be inferred that the smaller pots represented the transitional stage in the burial pottery. 
Moreover, there is nothing to warrant a clear-cut discontinuance of earlier shapes in the sub- 
sequent period in such a limited life-span of Cemetery H people on that mound. 

The examination of the data from the two strata of Cemetery H culture reveals that at 
least two distinct modes of the disposal of the dead were involved. Thus while the earlier 
stratum has given evidence of complete inhumation, the latter stratum gives only ‘ fractional’ 
burials. What factors were responsible in switching over from the extended inhumation to 
the fractional burial is not easy to comprehend. This change in the burial customs assu 
mes added significance when we look about the cultural debris which indicates that the stay ot 
Cemetery H people was comparatively very short. The excavator feels that the sudden change 
in burial customs was ‘ brought about by the immigration of a foreign people into the dis- 
trict of Punjab ?.? But oneis completely at а lossto visualise as to who these ‘foreign people’ 
arc, since no trace of their arrival has been noted in the Cemetery H assemblage. It must 
be confessed that no satisfactory explanation is forthcoming in the present state of our know- 
ledge. 

The human skeletal remains obtained from Cemetery H have been studied by Gupta‘ and 
others. The conclusion arrived at by these scholars indicates the existence of two ethnic 
strains from the two successive strata. The skeletons of stratum П ate similar to those of the 
mature Harappa culture. While it has not been possible to relate genetically the two groups of 
people, the fact is extremely important in itself as the two cultures associated with these two 
groups are thought to represent two entirely different cultures. 

Here, without going into the merits ofthe hypothesis, mention may be made of the painted 
motifs on the large jars found in association with the ‘ earth burial’ of stratum TI and the 


1. M. S. Vats, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 206. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. P. Gupta, P. С. Dutta and A. Basu, ‘Human Skeletal Remains from Нагарра, Memoirs of the 
Anthropological Survey of India, No. 9, Calcutta, 1962, pp. 177-178, 
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burial urns of stratum I. The paintings have been executed in black pigment on a lustrous 
deep red ground with a variety of naturalistic and geometric designs. The former includes the 
peacock, goat, bull, fish, birds, trees, plants ctc. while the latter shows zig-zags, chevron, chess- 
board, rayed orbs, stars etc. According to Vats! these paintings stand for heaven, the sun, 
water, aerial region and the realms beyond, through which the soul has to pass. Thus 
he has tried to explain these paintings with the help of the carly Vedic texts implying thereby 
that the Cemetery H people represented Aryan culture. The interpretation of Vats has also 
been supported by В.М. Datta,? D.D. Kosambi? К. М. Sastri and Е.К. Allchin5; but this view 
has been criticised by Sharma? who holds that Cemetery Н people cannot be called ‘Aryans’, 
and the similarity between the mythology allegedly represented by the paintings, on the Сс- 
metery H pottery, and some of the Vedic rites may be taken as ‘coincidental’. However, a 
detailed examination of the above view is not relevant in the present context. 


Shahi Tump Cemetery 

Turning towards south Baluchistan one encounters the remains of Shahi Титр cemetery? 
representing a culture which heralds the * time of troubles’ and the end of the cities in this 
region. The small ‘tell’ of Shahi Tump (literally meaning ‘ the royal mound ° ) near Turbat 
has yielded relics of a cemetery made in the ruins of an abandoned village of Kulli culture, 
Here, the excavations by Sir Aurel Stein have brought to light twelve inhumations with addi- 
tional seven groups of grave-goods without any human relics. The human body, where 
present, was buried in flexed position, with the legs hent, and knees and hands jointly raised 
towards the chin. The orientation was in east-west direction, with the head towards 
the west. Two burials of section VII are of special interest as the grave-goods associated 
with them give us the idea that these were the remains of warriors or chieftains. In one case, 
the body laid on its left side with joint hands raised to the level of the chin, and the legs with 
bent knees drawn up. This body rested on rough water-worn stones. Another body in 
section УП, was lying on its back, with its head turned to the left proper, and the right arm 
resting on the right leg which was slightly bent and the left arm close to the breast. 


Funerary offerings in these two cases were quite rich. Besides several earthen-ware ves- 
sels arranged near the head region, the former yielded a small flint blade. Personal 
ornaments in this case included a copper ornament at the neck and a small polygonal bead of 
spinel or ruby. 

The personal ornaments of the other skeleton included a necklace of 19 beads of lapis and 
agate and two beads of onyx. Seven more beads were found near the breast. Three small 


1. М. $. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vol. 1. 

2. В. М. Datta, ‘Vedic funeral customs and Indus valley culture’, Man in India, XVI, 1936, pp. 223. 
307 and ХУП, 1937, pp. 1-68. 

3. D. D. Kosambi, Myth and Reality, Bombay, 1962, pp. 74-78. 

4. K.N. Sastri, New Light on the Indus Civilization, Vol. TI, Delhi, 1965, pp. 1-38. 

5. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, op, cit, р. 314. 

6. O. P. Sha: ‘Cemetery H Culture at На 4 Э 

T A Seia үрү! а on иа, rappa’ JUPHS, VI (N. $.), рр. 35-43. 
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round stone balls were found close to the right shoulder of the body. Tools and weapons 
included a small stone blade and a copper axe-head. 


Skeletons of children were found in section XIV and of adults in section XII. Pottery 
‘was always found placed over the dead bodies. These included beakers, bowls, cups, etc., which 
‘were specially prepared for the purpose. Other finds included pieces of jaw bones of 
sheep or goat and fragments of a glass bangle in one case. 

Besides the skeletal remains described above, several clusters of pottery vessels were 
found in different sections but human bones were conspicuous by their absence. Similar clus- 
ters of pottery without human bones have recently been found from the Harappan cemetery at 
Kalibangan. 

Khurab Cemetery 


Evidence of the disposal of the dead also comes from the burial-site of Khurab in the 
Bampur region of Persian Makran where Stein! had dug some exploratory trenches and found 
fragments of human bones and broken pottery. In one trench (Тт. С) human bones. which 
included an injured human skull lay all along the collection of vessels. The Khurab vessels 
have been сотрагей with those of Mehi cemetery by Piggott,? who assigns them a date of 

centuries around, ог probably just after 2000 В.С.” 


D. Burial Practices in Chalcolithic Cultures of the Deccan and Eastetn India 


One of the most outstanding contributions in Indian archaeology in the post-Independence 
era is the discovery of chalcolithic cultures in central India and the Deccan. Since the first 


excavations at Nasik and Jorwe by Sankalia in 1950-51, a number of sites have been excavated; 
most of them vertically and two of them horizontally. These protohistoric cultures flou- 


tished in the valleys of four main river-systems and their tributaries. Thus starting from the 
north, one finds Awra, Manoti and Nagda on the Chambal system, Tripuri on the Banganga, 
Maheswar and Navdatoli on either banks of the Narmada, Prakash on the confluence of the 
Tapi (Tapti) and the Gomai and Bahal-Tekwada on the Girna, a tributary of the Tapi and 
Kayatha near Ujjain. Further south, a number of sites have been excavated on the Godavari 
system. Of these, Jorwe, Nevasa and Daimabad are situated on the Pravara, and Chandoli 
on the Ghod—both tributaries of the Godavari. The common features among all these cul- 
tures are the use of microliths, copper tools, black-and-red and black-on-red wares, houses 
of wattle and daub, beads of semi-precious stones and burials in urns or pits. 

The general picture of houses and habitation, and food and drink of the chalcolithic 
people of this region, as obtained from the lateral clearance at Navdatoli and Nevasa is as 
follows. 

The chalcolithic inhabitants lived in round, squate and rectangular huts made of frames of 
thick wooden posts and bamboo screens plastered with clay from outside and inside. The 


1. А. Stein, Archaeological Reconnaissance in north-western India and South East Iran, London, 1937, pp. 118-121, 
2. S. Piggott, Prebistorit Indja, р. 218. Also өсе D. Н. Gordon (1958), p. 78. 
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floors were made of mixture of sand, gravel, and clay and were plastered with lime. The 
houses were built in rows and were close toeach other. The pottery includes large earthen pots 
for storing and cooking and small pots for drinking and eating. The pottery has been divided 
in five principal wares which include the Malwa ware, the white slipped or cream slipped ware, 
the white painted black-and-red ware, the Jorwe ware and the burnished grey ware. It is these 
ceramic industries which connect several sites of this region with each other. 

Food and drink of these people included several preparations of wheat, masir, urd, mitig 
and green peas. Rice was included in the dictary of these people at a later stage. Besides, 
they ate meat and fish as bones of cow ог ох, shcep, goat, buffalo and deer and fish- 
hooks of copper have been recorded from Nevasa. The people uscd garments of cotton, 
wild silk and (гис flax. Tools of copper and bronze include handlcless axcs, fish-hooks, pins, 
rings and daggers which were used along with a sizable number of stone blades. The orna- 
ments of these people included necklaces of beads of semi-precious stones, steatite, faience, 
terracotta, copperand rarely of gold. The cultures have been dated to a period between 2000 
B.C. and 700 В.С! 

Evidence of burial practices in this culture has been recorded from Tekwada (district East 
Khandesh), Daimabad and Nevasa (both in district Ahmadnagar) and Chandoli and Inamgaon 
(both in district Poona). Besides, similar evidence has been noticed from a number of sites 
is course of surface exploration. Again, some post-cremation burials and extended 
inhumations have been found from the chalcolithic levels at Amreli and Bagor respectively. 
A detailed account of these burials is given in the following pages. 


Tekwada 

Tekwada? is situated on the Girna in district East Khandesh (Maharashtra). While conduct- 
ing the excavations on the mound of Bahal on the opposite bank of the same river, attention 
of the excavators was drawn towards the present site. The excavations of Bahal have brought 
to light a sequence of cultures from Chalcolithic (Protohistoric) period to the Muslim-Maratha 
period. The burials of Tekwada are related to period IB of Bahal. 

Four burials were excavated at Tekwada. These are divisible in two types, viz. urn-burials, 
represented by three examples and pit-burial, represented by the remaining one (Pl. 18). Of 
the first group, one was found disturbed but the other two were comparatively intact (РІ 19). 
These two burials yielded remains of children kept in large thick jars and covered by large bowl. 
Similar fractional burials were noticed at Korat,! opposite Prakash across the Tapti. 

The pit burial contained the skeleton of an adult of medium height. The orientation 
of the body was in north-south direction. Funerary objects unearthed in association with 
skeletal remains consisted of groups of pots of fine grey and painted black-and-red wares. In 
the case of the adult burial, the pots were arranged near the fcet. In the case of urn burials 
of the children, the pots were placed inside the urns. Their number ranged from two to 


1. H. D. Sankalia, Prebistory and Protobistory in India and Pakistan, Bombay, 1962, p. 201. 
2. LAR—1956-57, рр. 18-19. 
3. Y. D. Sharma, in Archaeological Remains, Monuments and Museums, pt. 1, New Delhi, 1964, р. 24, 
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five іп each urn. Other personal ornaments found inside an urn were a few beads of paste, 
one bead of steatite and a spherical bead of carnelian. 

The method of the disposal of the dead generally conforms to the standard practice adopt- 
ed by the chalcolithic people of central India and the Deccan, viz. Nevasa, Daimabad and 
Chandoli. Even the funerary objects betray the same general pattern. The only significant 
feature of the Tekwada burials is their location. While the remaining chalcolithic sites of this 
region enumerated above, have yielded evidences of the burial practices of these people from the 
habitation-area itself, Tekwada burials represent a regular cemetery outside the main habitation 
arca, on the opposite bank of the river. 

The pottery from these burials ‘ isa compound of elements, belonging to the Jorwe phase 
and elements of the carlicst phase of the Iron Age.’ This has led Allchin! to believe that the 
burials represent the transitional period heralding the arrival of iron and should be ascribed to 
the junction of period IB and II. However, only the publication of the full report will resolve 
this point. 

Here, it may be pointed out, that Bahal-Tekwada represent the northernmost point of the 
central Indian chalcolithic culture from where we get any evidence of burial practices. Other 
chalcolithic sites of this culture-complex like Prakash, Maheswar-Navdatoli, Eran, Triputi, 
Bahurupa and Savalda have not yielded any evidence of this kind. Here it may be recalled 
that a number of gharas (large globular pots or urns) containing bones had been found by Р.М. 
Bose as early as 1882 at the 65 ft. high mound of Mandal Kho (Maheswar).? He thought that 
these gharas were dedicated to thedead, some with ashes aftercremation and others with cooked 
cereals and meat. However, recent excavations at this site did not yield any such evidence. The 
only partly contemporary culture where the practice of regular cemetery was in vogue is thc 
Harappa culture. Itisnot unlikely that the idea of a cemetery came from this culture. The 
geographic contiguity of Harappan sites in Gujarat also attests to the same fact. 

Daimabad 

The chalcolithic site of Daimabad? is situated on the left bank of the Pravara in district 
Ahmadnagar (Maharashtra). The chalcolithic deposits of this place have been divided into 
three phases mainly on the basis of ceramic industry, although technologically speaking they 
represent the continuation of one and the same culture. Evidence regarding the disposal 
of the dead comes from all the three phases. Here again, two methods were adopted for 
persons of different age-groups. 

In the first place, the adults were buried in extended position in well defined grave pits (P1.20). 
The orientation was in north-south direction, with the head usually towards the north. Four 
adult burials of this class have been unearthed sofar. Of these, one each comes from phases 
Тапа II while the remaining two come from the last phase. One skeleton of Phase III is re- 
markable in the sense that it did not lie in a pit but was placed under а canopy, the existence of 


1. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, op. ¢if., pp. 219-220. 
2. P. N. Bose, ‘Notes on some earthen pots found in the alluvium at Mahesvara (Маһеваг), J.45B 
LI, 1882, pt. 1, pp. 276-229. 
3. LAR—1958-59, р. 15. 
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which was suggested by a series of fourteen post-holes all-round. The excavator feels that it 
was the case of “ lying in state ’ before the final burial. The lower extremities of this skeleton 
were missing. This fact, a8 pointed out elsewhere, assumes significance when we take into 
account similar evidence from other chalcolithic sites like Chandoli and Nevasa in the 
same zone. These adult burials did not have any grave-goods. In fact, the extended adult 
burials at Nevasa also have less of funerary offerings in comparison to the urn-burials of the 
children from the same site. 

Children were buried in large carthen-ware urns of grey fabric (РІ. 21). Three burials of this 
kind were opencd. In one case, two urns with flaring mouth and rounded base were placed 
ina pit joined together mouth to mouth. These were oriented in north-south direction. 
The urns contained skull, ribs, and lower extremities of the body. Іп another case, three urns 
were used to accommodate the skeletal remains of a grown up child. The remaining urn was 
lying flat with its mouth towards the south. Nigam! has divided these urn butials in three 
classes depending upon the number of urns used. Unlike Tekwada, where burials were found 
in regular cemetery outside the main habitation-area, the burials at Daimabad were found in 
the habitation-area itself and generally below the house-floors. Grave-goods in the latter class 
of burials included earthen-ware pots, mostly of Jorwe fabric, their number not exceeding from 
суо о хее. These pots were arranged in the pits, by the side of the urns, Personal ornaments 
of a child included a few bone beads, 


Nevasa 


Nevasa is situated on the Pravara, a major tributary of the Godavari. It is the taluk head- 
quarters in district Ahmadnagar (Maharashtra). The three mounds of Nevasa were subjected 
to archaeological excavations in 1954-55 and the work was continued in the subsequent field- 
season.? А detailed report of this work is now available. Subsequently the site was excavated 
horizontally for two field-seasons.* It is now clear that the site has been under human occupa- 
tion right from the Early Stone Age. The story obtained from Nevasa is divisible in six cul- 
tural periods ranging from Early and Middle Palaeolithic to Chalcolithic, Early Historic, Indo- 
Roman and Muslim-Maratha periods with an appreciable gap between all these six periods. 

It was in period ПІ ( chalcolithic—date c. 1500 B.C. to 1000 В.С.) that real settled life 
started. The cultural equipment of this period includes a large number of stone-blades, poli- 
shed stone axes, copper objects comprising a few axes, chisel, poker, bangles and beads, and 
wheel-turned painted pottery. 

Evidence of the disposal of the dead was recorded for the first time in the vertical digging 
and more details regarding this were obtained in the subsequent horizontal excavation. Thus 
as many as 94 burials® comprising complete as well as fractional, were excavated from the chal- 


1. J. S. Nigam, ‘Burial-customs of the neolithic-chalcolithic people’, JMPIP, ТУ, 69-76. 

2. IAR—1954-55, p. 7 and LAR—1955-56, p. 8. 

3. Н.Р. Sankalia and others, From History to Prebistory at Nevasa, Poona, 1960. 

4. ТАЕ —1959-60, р. 28 апа LAR—1960-61, р. 20. 

5. H. D. Sankalia in Human Skeletal Remains from | Chalcolitbie and Indo-Roman Lerels..., Poona, 1966, 
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colithic levels between 1954-1961. That the chalcolithic inhabitants had definite ideas about 
the life after death, is evinced from the standardised and elaborate burial methods. 

The adults and children were given different treatments. The former were buried either in 
shallow grave-pits lined with lime (Pl. 22) or inlarge perforated jars joined together and placed 
horizontally in the grave-pits. The dead body in both the cases was placed in fully extended 
of slightly flexed position. Burials of both these classes came from the habitation area 
proving that the area was both a habitation-cum-cemetery. In one burial of the second 
type, four urns were used to encase the body. One burial of this type was excavated in the 
vertical digging and five more of this class were exposed in the subsequent horizontal digging. 
In one case, the body of a male adult was found lying on a house-floor in fully extended 
condition. The head of this skeleton was towards the north. The fect were found mis- 
sing. This feature rc-occurred in two more adult burials excavated in the subsequent ficld- 
scason. Here it may be remarked that this feature was also observed at Chandoli and Daimabad. 
It seems that the dismembering of the lower extremities was a part of some strange 
titual practised by the chalcolithic inhabitants of the Deccan. The orientation was generally 
in north-south direction, the head being towards the north. Ip a few cases, however, a little 
deflection to northeast-southwest was noted. 

Funerary offerings were conspicuous by their absence. But in the case of an adult female 
burial, the body was placed in five pots with broken bottom. This burial had been given ela- 
borate funerary offerings in the shape of nine earthen-ware pots which included spouted jars, 
carinated bowls etc. Ап interesting burial of this class is that of a pair of grown up boys! 
who were found buried close to each other (РІ. 23). It seems that both of them were buried 
together at one and the same time. If it is true, then we may have an example of a ‘joint 
burial’ in this culture as well, as recorded in the Harappa culture in Gujarat. 

The next class of burial is that of children of which one hundred and twenty-nine speci- 
mens have been recorded so far. The children were buried in urns of different dimensions ac- 
cording to the size of the dead body (P1. 24). In one casc, large jars have been used for the purpose. 
In the first three seasons’ work, it was found that the child burials came from right below the 
house floors but further work revealed that it was not necessarily the case. However, all the 
burials came from within the habitation area itself. Sankalia has made an important observation 
in this regard. Не found as many as 17 burials in an area measuring 20’ х 20. As noted 
above, these burials were made under the house-floors. Therefore he asks, ‘ one is curious 
to know whether it was possible for the surviving occupants to continue to stay in the same 
house or did they leave the house permanently or for some time 2'% The answer to such 
queries can possibly never satisfactorily be given on the basis of archaeological evidences alone. 
The only nearest parallel to visualise their implication lies in a close study of such practices 
among the present-day tribal societies. In fact, similar customs are practised by some primitive 
tribes of Khandesh and Bihar. 


1. LAR—1960-61, Pl. XXXIA. 
2. H. D. Sankalia in Human Skeletal Remains from Nevasa, Poona, 1966, Foreword, 
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Further work іп 1960-61 revealed that although the burials were scattered throughout 
the habitation-arca, their concentration was close to the river. This fact is vital insofar as its 
sociological importance is concerned. Does it mean that the place was meant for burials only, 
at least in the later period ? If so, then the origin of the idea of regular cemetery in this 
culture, which is manifest at Tekwada, may be postulated in this very culture itself. 
The inhumation of the children was fragmentary. Whenever double urns had been used, 
the head, breast and the upper extremities were placed in the urns pointing towards 
the north, while the pelvic bones and lower extremities were found in the urns pointing towards 
the south (Ple.25,26).! About the actual method of interment of the bone in the urns, Sanka- 
lia thought that ‘ after partial cremation or exposure of the body, the bones were placed 
in a handmade urn ’.? However, Dr. Sophie Ehrhardt? who examined the skeletal remains, 
has observed that since the traces of burning are scen on very few bones, the burial of fully 
cremated or partially cremated corpses is ruled out. Therefore Dr. Ehrhardt concludes that, 
‘the dead bodies of the children were placed after a process of dessication '. The same view 
has been shared by Kennedy and Malhotra. Besides, in a few cases, the urns were devoid of 
any human bones, suggesting that these were possibly symbolic burials. Similar evidence has 
been found from the Harappan cemetery at Kalibangan. At Nevasa however, the children 
were buried in the following уауѕ.5 

i) In single urns covered with bowls. 
ii) In double urns placed horizontally face to face. 
iii) In double urns placed vertically face to face. 
iv) In three urns of which two were placed horizontally face to face and the third covered 


the broken bottom of the other two. 

In child burials, usually two urns were kept face to face, mostly on the floor of the 
house in north-south direction. This orientation was strictly adhered to, except in a few cases 
where NE-SW or even E-W orientation was noted. The pit line could be detected only in 
а few cases hence the excavators® feel that the urns were placed on the floors and were covered 
with earth. These urn burials may be termed ‘ single urn burials’ as they generally contain 
remains of one child only. However, in one case, skeletons of two children were found in 
the same burial, опе in each urn.” The funerary goods associated with these child burials are 
earthen-ware vessels? comprising small globular vessels, spouted pots, high-necked pots and 
small painted bowls ; personal ornaments like beads of faience, agate, catnelian, shell and 
copper and * microlithic knives *? In one case, a copper bangle was found in position on the 


Sankalia, From History to Prebistory at Nevasa, pp. 506-7. 
TAR—1954-55, p. 7 and From History to Prebistory at Nevasa, р. 506. 
From History to Prebistory at Nesasa, p. 522. 

Kennedy and Malhotra, ор. cit., p. 125. 
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Sophie Ehrhardt, in From History to Prebistory at Nerasa, p. 508. 

In one case as many as fourteen pots were found, 
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leg-bone of а child.! In the neck region of another child, a necklace? of seventeen barrel 
shaped copper beads was found. 

An important feature of the burial pottery at Nevasa was that each pot bore a different 
grafitto mark. The importance of this feature gets accentuated by the fact that graffiti marks 
are not so common on the bulk of pottery used in day-to-day life of these people. Therefore 
it may be argued that these marks are connected with the cult of the dead. 

An anthropometric study of the skeletons found from both the chalcolithic and the Indo- 
Roman levels at Nevasa has recently been made by Kennedy and Malhotrat who observe that 
a close metrical and morphological similarity exists between the chalcolithic specimens from 
Nevasa and the Indo-Roman specimens. The predominant racial type* in both the levels 
at this site is * Mediterranean ” although ‘ Proto-Australoid' phenotypic elements are also 
present. Again, the chalcolithic skeletons have close metrical and morphological similarity 
to those from cemetery R-37 at Harappa. 


Chandoli 


Among the chalcolithic sites of the northern Deccan, Chandoli stands out to be the single 
site which has given us almost all the principal ceramic industries found in the chalcolithic 
cultures of central India, the Deccan and the neolithic-chalcolithic culture of South India. 
Thus this site may form a bridge for the ‘two way traffic’ from central India and the 
northern Deccan on onc hand and the southern Deccan and South India on the other. 
The site is situated on the right bank of the river Ghod, a tributary of the Bhima in Poona 
district (Maharashtra). It is a single culture site$ and the total cultural deposit onthe site 
does not exceed two metres. However, this little site has given ample evidence of the burial 
customs of the chalcolithic inhabitants of the region. 

In all, twenty-four burials were recorded from Chandoli’ (11 from layer 1, 10 from layer 
2 and 3 from layer 3). Of these, only one burial® yielded remains of a male adult, the rest 
being those of the children between 2 and 3 years of age. The general mode of burial is 
the same as at Nevasa. The body has been buried in multiple urns joined together (Pl. 27) on 
the floor of the houses in the habitation-arca itself which seems to be the normal mode of the 
disposal of the dead in this region in 2nd millennium B.C. These urns are handmade and have 
blotchy grey surface with finger-tip designs at the neck. These standarad-sized urns had flared 


1. LAR—1959-60, р. 28. 

2. Ibid., p. 28. 

3. IAR—1955-56, p. 8. 

4. К. A. В. Kennedy and К. C. Malhotra, Human Skeletal Remains from Chalcolithic and Indo-Roman 
Пах from Nevasa : An Anthropometric and Comparatire Analysis, Poona, 1966. 

5. Ibid., рр. 120-121. 

6. Scanty remains of Muslim period have also been found from the top-most layers. 

7. S. B. Deo and Z. D. Ansari, Chalolithic Chandoli, Poona, 1965, рр. 17-23. Also IAR—1960-61, p. 
27. 

8. In the preliminary report іп 14К--1960-61, p. 27, it was stated that two adult burials were 
encountered. However , it seems that burial No. 15 which was suspected to contain remains of ап adult, 
yielded skeletal remains of a child. 
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mouth and rounded base with a central diameter of approximately two feet. It seems that 
these urns were specially prepared for the purpose. 

Twelve burials were found on the floor of the houses while the remaining were found 
in the black soil. In the latter case, a pit had been dug to place the urns (РІ. 28). The orienta- 
tion of the urns was north-south, the hcad being towards the north, but in one case, SW-NE 
orientation was also observed. 

The only exception to this general rule is found in the case of the male adult burial noted 
above (РІ. 29). Here, although it lay on the floor of a house in N-S orientation, it had no 
covering of urns. The skeleton was found resting in extended position and was facing to- 
wards the east. Secondly, the lower extremities including the tibia were dismembered and 
found missing. This feature has been observed at Nevasa. Thirdly, the skull, neck and 
clavicle portion was slightly charred but it could not be ascertained whether the burning was 
intentional or accidental. 

Funerary goods included pottery containing food and drink to the deceased and a 
few personal ornaments. The pots were kept mostly outside but close to the urns. In 
some cases, however, a few pots were found inside the urns as well, Their number ranged 
betweenthreetoten. These included spouted pots, carinated and convex-sided bowls and high- 
necked globular pots. 

Personal ornaments of the deceased included two necklaces of barrel-shaped copper beads. 
In one necklace the central bead of red jasper was beautifully arranged. A copper anklet was 
found around the left leg bone of a child. 

Inamgaon 

Another protohistoric site with the typical chalcolithic assemblage of the Deccan has 
been recently excavated at Inamgaon? ( district Poona). The cultural relics at this site are divi- 
sible into two periods. Thus while Period I contains Malwa warc, a typical ceramic indus- 
try of central India, Period II contains Jorwe ware as the principal ceramic industry. 
No evidence of human burial has been unearthed from Period I but the subsequent period gives 
us such evidence. It comes from both the early and late phases of Period П. Two extended 
burials, one each of a child and an adult, were excavated from the early phase of this period. 
In both the cases, the skeleton was placedin a small pit cut within the house-complex in 
north-south direction. While no funerary offering was incountered in the grave of the child, 
the adult skeleton was provided with food and drink in a carinated bowl and a spouted vessel, 
both of the typical Jorwe ware. 

A new trend, observered earlier from Nevasa and Chandoli, sets in the burials of the 
late phase of Period П. Thus while the adult were still buried in pits in which the whole skele- 
ton was place along with the funerary offering, children were usually buried in two grey ware 
urns placed horizontally mouth-to-mouth in a pit. Children where also buried in single urns 
though rarcly. In the case of child burials of the late phase of Period II, the method of 


1. К. C. Malhotra who studied this skeleton thinks that the burning was accidental (ор. cif., р. 144). 
2. LAR—1968-69 (typed сору), рр. 36-41. 
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* fractional burial was practised. However, іп one case of a child burial, an articulated skcle- 
ton was also found in a twin-urn burial. The funerary offerings invariably comprised a bowl 
and a spouted vessel in the case of burial urns. Both types of burials were found either in the 
courtyard or in one of the rooms of the house. The mode of interment as also the location 
of these graves conforms well with similar practice noticed on several chalcolithic sites of the 
northern Deccan. 

Besides the regular burials of chalcolithic people of the northern Deccan described above, 
some scattered burials of these people have been found in surface exploration from the follow- 
ing places іп districts Dhulia! and West Khandesh*, both in Maharashtra. 


Name of the site District Associated finds 

1. Amaltha Dhulia Chalcolithic pottery 
2. Baldana ра 5 

3. Bhadvad-Khurd % % 

4. Chhadvel » » 

5. Gondas » » 

6. Nimbhel » » 

7. Озге! » » 

8. Saitana » » 

9. Vaindana » » 

10. Bhordapada » » 
11. Bortipada » » 

12. Brahmanvel » » 

13. Maindana West Khandesh 5 
14. Jaitana » » 

15. Ajanad 5 m 

16. Bungalow » » 

17. Ghirasgaon » » 

18. Dhulia On the left bank of Typical painted pottery 

the Panjra 
19. Savalda » Chalcolithic ceramics 


Thus we see that a mass of material has accumulated from surface exploration and a 
systematic digging of these sites is bound to throw welcome light on the burial customs of 
these people. 

Another site of promise is Ranjala* which has yielded pits containing fragmentary human 
bones which are associated with the typical megalithic pottery, but the lithic appendage is 
absent at this place. Nevertheless, the occurrence of megalithic pottery so far north as the Tapti 
valley is interesting and requires a careful work at this site. 


1. LAR—1961-62, p. 32; LAR—1965-6 (cyclostyled сору), 1—59. 
2. 1АВ—1959-60, p. 34; LAR—1958-59, р. 24. 
3. LAR—1960-61, р. 26. 
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Amreli 


Besides, some evidence of post-cremation burials has been found from Amreli,! the head- 
quarters of the district of the same name in Gujarat. The site had been excavated by Hiranand 
Sastri sometime before 1945. Again it was excavated on a small-scale in 1952-53 and 1955 
by S.R. Rao? who found remains of two cultural periods at this site. The first period at the 
site is chalcolithic? in character and is represented by parallel-sided blades of chalcedony, copper 
objects and wheel turned pottery. The ceramic industry of this period is typologically dis- 
similar to those found from the chalcolithic levels of other sites in this region, hence even 
the relative chronology of this culture is difficult to work out. The succeeding iron age cul- 
ture at this site is represented by red polished ware, seals and sealings and punch-marked and 
Kshatrapa coin. Evidence of disposal of the dead comes from both the periods.* 

The chalcolithic inhabitants of Amreli cremated their dead and buried the cinerary vesscls 
(urns) along with charted bones in small pits on the banks of the river Thebi. These urns 
are of coarse red fabric with a slightly raised neck, wide mouth and round base. The urns 
contained charred human bones, fragments of beaten copper and agate flakes. These urns were 
buried in a two fcet deep pit. 

Bagor 

Another site having chalcolithic assemblage and the associated human burials is that of 
Bagor® in district Bhilwara (Rajasthan) described earlier. Тһе Period II at this site, although 
cssentially representing a continuation of the preceding one, witnesses the arrival of two im- 
portant traits, i.c. the introduction of pottery and copper tools although microliths continuc 
in declining order. Besides, other antiquitics like stone hammers, rubbers, saddle-querns, 
sling balls, mace heads and beads of carnelian, agate and bone indicate ‘ increasing stability 
of the settlement—implying thereby a more assured food supply’. Pottery in the initial stages 
during this period was almost wholly handmade. It was made of a gritty paste and was ill- 
fired. The pot shapes are small oval 2202, deep basins, bowls, shallow dishcs, pans and 
small /ofa like vessels. Some of the pots аге decorated with incised patterns, but none are pain- 
ted. Copper tools include arrow-heads, a spear-head and ап awl. 

Thrce human burials, all belonging to adults, have been excavated (РІ. 30). Тһе огісп- 
tation of the body in two cascs was SE-NW, and E-W in the remaining one. Unlike the 
solitary human burial of the preceding period, the dead were buried in flexed position in a 
sleeping posc. 


Funerary offerings were provided in all the three cases. They comprised pottery, copper 
objects and personal ornaments of the deceased. The clay pots ranging from one to eight in 
various cases contained food and drink for the deceased. These were arranged in two groups 


$. В. Rao, ‘Problems at Amreli’ РІС, (40th), р. 40. 
S. В. Rao, ‘Excavations at Amreli : А Khatrapa-Gupta Town’, BMPG, ХУШ. 
Ibid., pp. 2-14. 

‘The iron age pit circles of this site have been described in a subsequent chapter. 
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near the head and slightly away from the feet іп one case. Two copper artow-heads were 
provided in this case while a copper arrow-head and one spearhead of the same metal was 
offered to the other. Obviously, these were provided to meet the future requirements of the 
deceased. Animal bones, representing large chunks of meat offered as food, have been 
found in two cases. Personal ornaments included a necklace of stone and bone beads in 
onc grave. Another interesting offering includes a terracotta spindle-whorl. 


The present survey reveals that bulk of the evidence regarding the disposal of the 
dead in this culture comes from Nevasa and Chandoli, both in the northern Deccan. Com- 
menting upon these burials, Sankalia! observed that the practice of burying the dead in two or 
more pots in the house floor, as also the pottery shapes, fabrics and polished stone axes were 
borrowed from the contemporary neolithic-chalcolithic cultures of South India. While it 
is true that polished stone axes and burnished grey ware were borrowed from the neolithic 
culture of South India, the same cannot be said about the burials. Extended inhumations in 
regular grave-pits have been found both in the Godavari-Pravara system (Nevasa, Chandoli) 
and further south. As the present evidence tends to show, burial of adults in multiple urns 
with perforated base and joined togethcr mouth to mouth, was an established custom on 
the Jorwe ware sites. This custom along with metal objects seems to have been adopted by 
the neolithic folk of South India in the later times as we find scraps of copper and bronze 
and pot burials at Hallur. 


Burials in Eastern Indian Chalcolithic Culture 


Pandu Rajar Dhibi 

Recent archacological research in eastern India has brought to light a chalcolithic culture 
in the valleys of the Ajay, Kunoorand Kopai riversin Burdwan and Birbhum districts of west 
Bengal. The type-site of this culture, Pandu Rajar Dhibi? was discovered in 1961 and trial 
digging was done in the subsequent year. Four season’s field-work at this site has 
brought to light a culture sequence divisible into four periods. The earlier two periods 
are chalcolithic and comprise pre-geometric microlithic tools, bone tools, copper ornaments 
and painted pottery. The chalcolithic man lived in round, square or oblong houses having 
walls of mud plastered reed. Оп the basis of the occurrence of a round steatite seal which is 
thought to be of Minoan origin and bears a row of symbols like hieroglyphs and other 
evidences, the excavator feels that the culture had some contacts, with the contemporary 
cultures of the Aegean region possibly by sca. The chalcolithic culture has been dated to the 


1. H. D. Sankslis, ‘Cultural divisions of India’, Sejene Today, П, No. 2, рр. 14-15. 

2. P. С. Das Gupta, The Excavations at Pandu Rajar Dbibi, Calcutta, 1964. 

3. In the first season's dig five periods were identified, the earlier three being chalcolithic and the 
later two belonging to the early historical time. However, further work on the main mound revealed the 
existence of only four periods. 

4. The seal comes from a pit of Pciiod ІУ hence it is clearly out of context. 
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second millennium B.C. The remaining two periods belong to carly historical times as 
iron has been reported from Period Ш.? 

Evidence of burial has been recorded from both the phases of the chalcolithic culture.” 
Thus two burials of Period I were recorded іп the diggings of 1962-63 and 1964-65. Period II 
is quite rich so far as the evidence for disposal of the dead is concerned. Thus nine burials 
of three different classes were recorded in 1962-63 and thrce fractional burials—two belonging 
to the children and one to an adult—were recorded іп 1964-65. Besides, a human tooth has 
been found in an earthen pot and the excavator thinks that the pot represents а burial urn. 
These burials have been recorded from a regular cemetery which was located in two 
trenches, namely RDB-ITE and RDB-IC. This cemetery came into existence in Period I itself 
and continued to be used in the subsequent period. Three methods of the disposal of the 
dead were practised side by side. These are : extended inhumation, fractional or secondary 
burial, and urn burial. 

In the burials of the first category, the dead were placed in extended position in cast-west 
orientation. The head was placed towards the east and the face was turned to the south. 
However, one burial was in flexed position with arms and legs joined together. The legs of 
this skeleton® were severed from ankles like those of Nevasa and Chandoli in the Deccan. 
Funcrary offerings associated with these burials are personal ornaments comprising a tubular 
copper bead and barrel-shaped bead of agate. The grave-goods of extended burials do not 
include pottery* but the fractional burials are associated with earthen-ware pots.” Personal be- 
longings of the dead in secondary burials include a pair of copper bangles and microlithic 
scrapers of fossil wood. The two urn burials show some difference. One at the west contained 
a few human bones and a broken lid. The other at the cast comprised long bones and 
the skull of an adult covered by an carthen-ware lid. 

Another site in this region which has given evidence of burials is Solkhana in village 
Haraipur,® district Birbhum. Small excavation at this site brought to light vestiges of plain 
and painted black-and-red ware. The site yielded ten burials of children. The skeletons were 
placed in north-south orientation with the head slightly inclined towards the west. No funer- 
ary offerings were encountered with these burials. 


1. Radio-carbon examination of a charcoal sample from the cemetery level of Period 1I gives a date of 
1012120 В. С. The sample has been dated by the Jadavpur University. However some more sample 
should be subjected to C-14 examination before accepting this solitary date. 

2. Das Gupta, ibid., p. 31. 

3. IAR—1962-63, р. 43 and LAR—1964-65 (cyclostyled сору), 1—85-86. 

4. P. С. Das Gupta, op. cit., p. 20. 

5. lbid, p. 20. 


6. An earthen-ware pot seen іп Pl. XLVIIIB of Pandu Rajar Dhibi R i - 
1962-63, РІ. LXXVIII, is clearly ош of the pit area. ; ашынын и 


7. P. С. Das Gupta, ор cit., рр. 18-19. Two bowls of lustrous red ware were found associated with а 
secondary burial. 


8. LAR—1964-65 (cyclostyled сору), 1—83. 


CHAPTER Ш 
MEGALITHIC BURIALS OF SOUTH INDIA 
A. Introduction 


The introduction of iron as the principal metal for the tools, weapons and household 
utensils in the first few centuries of the 1st millennium B.C. brought forth many radical changes 
in the life of early man. InIndia, this change is manifest in many cultures, the most power- 
ful among them being the megalithic culture! of South India. This culture is chiefly repre- 
sented by the numerous graves which contain the bodily relics of these people along with funerary 
offerings like pottery, metal objects, animal bones and other personal belongings of the deceased. 

Ever since the first discovery of а ‘cromlech’ by Congreve near Pullicondah in the Carnatic 
region in 1844, thousands of megalithic sites with hundreds of megaliths on each site have 
been reported from Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Kerala and borders of Maharashtra. 
These comprise a variety of monuments which are welded together in one unified culture by 
a characteristic pottery known to the archaeologist as the black-and-red ware, iron objects, 
and small finds which are common on all these sites. Much has been written regarding the au- 
thorship, chronology, distribution etc. of this culture as also about the possible source or 
sources of diffusion but as Wheeler? has put it, these megaliths remain ‘ the jungle of a prob- 
lem’ in Indian archaeology even to-day. Therefore an attempt has been made in the follow- 
ing pages to clear the woods first before studying the eschatological beliefs of these people. 


Brief history of research 


Megaliths of India have attracted the attention of the antiquaries and explorers for well 
over а century. Thus as early as 1844 Congreve published a note on a remarkable crom- 
lech near Pullicondah in Carnatic and Col. Meadows Taylor published an account of ‘Scy- 
thian vestiges’ of the same region, three years later. In the following decades, a number of 
antiquaries like Rivett-Carnac, Caldwell, Boswell, Walhouse, Burgess, King, Branfill and others 
discovered and excavated several megalithic sites and published brief accounts of their 
findings. At the same time others like Preedy, Henwood and Shaw published accounts of 
megalithic remains of Sind and Himalayan region respectively. In 1873 Carlleyle located 
some cairns in the Vindhyan ranges and the Aravallis. The megaliths of South India 
were studied іп a larger context by James Fergusson in his Rude Stone Monuments of All 
Countries published in 1872. In the following ycar, Brceks published an account of the mega- 
liths of the Nilgiris, and several such sites were noted by Sewell in his List of Antiquarian Re- 
mains in the Presidency of Madras—a decade later. At this time, the extensive urn-burial site of 
Adichanallur (district Tirunelveli, Madras) was excavated first by Jagor of Berlin Museum 


1. The term ‘megalith’ has been used in rather conventional sense in Indian archaology. It has “оп 
occasion been used for urn-burials lacking the presence of small, let alone great stones.” Allchin, op.cit., p. 223. 
2. В. Е. М. Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, Bombay, 1959, р. 150 
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and subsequently by Rea in 1889-1905. Тһе latter scholar also excavated Perumbair 
from 1904 to 1908. In the following decades, much work, mostly of exploratory 
nature, was done by many scholars and some valuable articles like those of Hunt? 
and Ghurye? were published. However, from the above, one must not surmise that all the 
excavations were scientific in nature. A quotation from an article of 1890 is sufficient to 
bring this point home. ‘This being cleared of all the earth, we were able to dig down 
by the side of the slab which formed one of the sides of the dolmen and into both of these 
holes were drilled to receive the charges of dynamite. The blasting operations having been 
successfully completed and the debris removed, an opening wasat last effected into the tomb 
and the fascinating work of unearthing its contents commenced." 

Тһе second phase of research in megalithic cultures of India started after the excavation 
of Brahmagiri by Sir Mortimer Wheeler іп 1947. This excavation established the relative chro- 
nology of the megalithic culture vis-a-vis the preceding neolithic-chalcolithic culture, and the 
later cultures of Mysore region. In the last two decades several sites like Porkalam (Kerala) 
and Maski, Jadigenahalli, Halingali, Terdal, Hunur in Mysore; Sanur, Sengamedu, Kunnattur, 
Amirthamangalam and Paiyampalli in Madras; Nagarjunakonda, Yeleswaram, Pochampad and 
Peddabankurin Andhra Pradesh, and Junapani, Takalghat-Khapa and Dhanora in Maharashtra 
and Madhya Pradesh respectively, have been carefully excavated. The megaliths of the Vin- 
dhyan ranges have also received careful attention in recent years and systematic work has 
been done at three sites in Varanasi-Mirzapur region of southern Uttar Pradesh. Besides, 
several papers giving general summary of the megalithic cultures, principally of South India, 
have appeared in recent years. Of these, the works of Wheeler, Seshadri, Banerjee and Sri- 
nivasan deserve special mention. Again Krishnaswami* has given a fine typological classifica- 
tion of these monuments and has tried to evolve a suitable terminology which is a definite 
improvement over that of Mackenzie, Panchamukhi* and Aiyappan. In the present work the 
terminology proposed by Krishnaswami has been adopted but words like * cromlech® have 


1. В. Н. Hunt, ‘Hyderabad caims’, JHAS, 1916, pp. 180-224. Also his ‘Megalithic burials in South 
India’, JRAS, 1933, рр. 508-10. 

2. С. S. Ghurye, ‘Funerary monuments in India’, MI, УІ, 1926, pp. 26-57 and 100-138. 

3. D. S. E. Bain, ‘Mysore megaliths : Antiquities of South India’, J. Anthrop. Soe. Bombay, No. 2, 
1890, p. 230. 

4. У. Р. Krishnaswami, ‘Megalithic types of South India’, AI, 5, January 1949, pp. 35-45. 

5. J. S. F. Mackenzie, ‘On the rude stone archaeology of Hassan district, Maisur’, L4, II, 1873, pp. 
7-11 and 49-50. 

6. В. S. Panchamukhi, ‘Dolmens and cairns of Karnataka’, JUB, XIV, No. 4, 1946, pp. 10-28, Also 
his Archaeology of Karnataka, Dharwar, 1953, pp. 67-104. а 

7. А. Aiyappan, ‘The megalithic culture of South India’, PISC (32nd), Presidential Address, 1945, pp. 
“171-185. Also his, ‘The megalithic monuments of South India’, ЛАГ (М. $), Мо. 1, pp. 31-47. 

8. The term ‘cromlech’ has been used by carly writers like Meadows Taylor for both a dolmen and a 
closed сіз. This term has also been used for a stone circle around a burial urn or sarcophagus. It has been 
defined by Bain in the following words : ‘ A cromlech means the circle or circles of stones which surround the 
dolmen or tomb, the site of the latter being indicated by the former’, (D. S. E. Bain, ‘Mysore megaliths : 
Antiquities of Southern India’, J. Anthrop. Soc, Bombay, No. 2, 1890, pp. 229-231). However, the use of this 
term has now been discontinued owing to its ambiguity. 
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been retained in such cases where information from earlier works has been quoted and where 
it has not been possible to ascertain the precise nature of such monuments. Again, Srinivasan 
has examined the literary references regarding these megaliths. Further, an anthropological 
interpretation of the speech of the megalithic folk has been given by Fiirer-Haimendorf 
who maintains that these people were Dravidian-speakers. Needless to say that the attention 
of the scholars has primarily been paid to the chronology, authorship and other such problems 
of this culture ; the religious beliefs for which these graves wete constructed have never 
been given due attention. The recent work in the Vindhyas has added new information to 
our knowledge and a study of these religious beliefs in the light of the new evidence was 
a desideratum. 


The megalithic culture succeeds the neolithic-chalcolithic culture of the region. This 
new culture spread rapidly and ‘flowered into a variegated and yet unified pattern of life’. 
This change in culture is also attested in the new population by the brachycephalic feature 
in the midst of the native proto-Australoids. As present evidences tend to show, the mega- 
lithic folk spoke Dravidian tongue. Regarding the houses and habitation of the megalith- 
builders, our knowledge is extremely scarce. However, recent excavations at the habitation 
site of these people at Paiyampalli (district N. Arcot) have shown that they lived in small 
huts comprising single rooms. These huts are circular, oval and oblong on plan and have 
a diameter of 1.5 to 3 metres. The floors are made of stone chips and covered with marram. 
An enormous burnt brick structure measuring 131 х 1000 feet containing 3 wells of wedge- 
shaped bricks in it and representing possibly a citadel, has been excavated at Peddabankur 
in Karimnagar district. The people were primarily an agricultural community and rice was 
their staple dict! These megaliths have always been built on the barren rocky areas or on 
the hill slopes but never in arable land. This feature, coupled with the evidence of tank-irri- 
gation noticed in most parts of Madras region, amply testifies to the agricultural poten- 
tial of these people. Besides agriculture, hunting was also practised side by side. Meat of 
domestic humped cattle, sheep, goat and wolf or hyena was eaten as the bones of these animals 
have been found from the graves. The horse helped them in chase and war. 


Social stratification and specialisation of crafts implying division of labour had already 
taken place and pot-making was a big industry. The quarrying and hauling of large-sized 
stones for the construction of the graves indicates the technological advancement. Metal- 
lurgy was perfected to a great extent as large number of tools and weapons of iron and bronze 
have been found from the graves of these people. Iron was the major metal known to them. 
Iron slags and ore in enormous quantity found from the habitation site of Paiyampalli proves 
that they smelted iron and produced large variety of tools locally. The agricultural imple- 
ments made of this metal include sickles, axes, hooks and chisel, and weapons of chase and 
war comprised spears, lances, spearheads, arrowheads, short daggers, swords of varying length 
and tridents (Pls. 33 and 55). 


1. Grains of rice have been found from Kunnattur in Chingleput district and rice-husk has been found 
from Frazerpet in Mysore. 
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Spinning and weaving of cotton yarn was well known. Traces of cloth have been found 
on bronze bowls from Adichanallur. The aesthetic sense of these people is manifest in the 
beautiful shell ornaments and bells of bronze from several megalithic sites. Carnelian beads 
etched in white lines were perhaps purchased from outside. These beads have been found 
from the megalithic sites of Nagpur region in large numbers. These people had a fair 
knowledge of gold working! as gold beads, diadems? and finger-rings have been found al- 
though in limited quantity. 

Chronology and Authorship 


Since the first discovery of megalithic monuments morc than a century ago, much has been 
written about the chronology and the authorship of these graves. Thus as early as 1875, 
commenting upon the cists of Krishna district, Т. Vanstavern? wrote, ‘ These graves must be 
between 3000 and 4000 years old’. At the same time, Fergusson* thought that there were 
no hewn stone buildings in India before 250 B.C. and none of the rude stone monuments 
were erected ‘till five, it may be ten centuries from that time’. Since then several scholars 
have tried to date these megaliths mainly on the basis of internal evidence obtained from 
the graves, such as coins, pottery, iron objects, beads and other relics as also on the basis of 
literary and epigraphic evidences. A detailed examination of all these evidences is neither 
relevant nor feasible in the present context.5 However, recent trends іп the present state of 
research may be enumerated briefly. 


The relative chronology of this culture was established by the excavations at Brahmagiri 
where this culture was found sandwitched between the neolithic-chalcolithic and the Andhra 
culture. On the basis of the Roman coins and russet-coated ware, Wheeler® dated the mega- 


1. К. S. Ramachandran, ‘Some aspects of the economy of Indian megalith-builders', IHQ, XX XVIII, 
No. 1, March, 1962, pp. 60-64, 

2. Diadems of gold have been found from the urn-burials of Adichanallur. Cf. Allchin, op. cit., p. 284. 

3. LA, IV, 1875, pp. 305-6. 

4. Rude Stone Monuments, p. 493. 

5. The coins obtained from these graves have been examined by G. N. Das (BDCRI, VIII, 1946-47, pp. 
140-158). The pottery has been studied by the Gordons who date the black-and-red ware to the first century 
В. C. (JASB, Letters, 3rd Series, LX, 1943, pp. 84-96). Again, this ware has been studied by Subbarao 
(The Personality of India, 1958, Appendix), Soundara Rajan (JOIB, XII, 1962, No. 1 and again in PMI—SP, рр. 
69-89) and by the present author in a paper submitted in the Seminar on Pottery, organised by the Patna Uni- 
versity in April, 1968. The technique of manufacture and firing of this ware has been studied by С. С. 
Mujumdar (PMI—SP, pp. 90-93) and the ware has been chemically analysed by Paramasivan (Archaeological 
Chemistry). The iron objects from these graves have been studied by Gordon (JRAI, LXXX, 1950, pp. 
55-78) and Banerjee (Tbe Iron Age in India, Delhi, 1966). The beads from the megaliths have been studied by 
Beck (Man, XXX, 1930, pp. 166-182). The epigraphic and literary evidences have been summarised by 
У. В. R. Dikshitar (POC, 1940, pp. 530-533) and К. R. Srinivasan (AI, No. 2). These evidences have 
been analysed by Seshadri who dates the Mysore megaliths to a period between fourth century В. С. and the 
early centuries of the Christian era (The Stone-using Cultures). Recently the chronology of the South Indian 
megaliths in the light of radio-carbon dates has been discussed by К. S. Ramachandran (Pwratatisa, No. 3, 
1969-70, pp. 107-109). ' Á 

6. AI, 4, p. 202. Also his Early India and Pakistan, р. 162 ff, 
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liths of this site to а period of с. 200 B.C.—A.D. 50. Later the excavations of Maski! provided 
additional clues and the lower limit of this culture was pushed back by a hundred’ years. Fur- 
ther, Banerjee? thinks that the Brahmagiri date represents only a handful of megaliths in a limited 
area and that ‘there are indications already of much earlier beginnings than circa 500 В.С.” 
In this context, it may be noted that the radio-carbon tests of the charcoal and bone samples 
from several sites? like Hallur, Bainapalli ( Paiyampalli) and Halingali have pushed the begin- 
nings of this culture by nearly 800 years. Thus the dates obtained from the overlap phase (nco- 
lithic-megalithic) at Hallur put the beginnings of this culture to 1100 B.C. 

Again, the upper date limit of this culture has been put on firm footing. Оп the basis of 
literary evidences in the Magimekbalai, dated to 600-800 A.D. at the latest, it was thought that 
the megalithic graves were constructed up to that period. This has been confirmed by the 
recent excavations of Uraiyur* (district Tiruchchirapalli) where megalithic black-and-red ware 
has been found ina context datable to 600 A.D. 

On the basis of the above dating, it may be argued that the megalithic culture flourished 
for more than a thousand years. This calls for working out regional chronologies of the graves 
of different zones, and the dates obtained for one site should not be extended to other typo- 
logically similar monuments іп a different region. In fact, Aiyappan* has made a beginning in 
this direction by dating Adichanallur urn-burials to first century A.D.; those of Perumbair and 
Pallavaram to periods ranging from 6th to 13th century A.D. and the Savandurga cists to 3rd 
or 2nd century B.C. Similarly, Codrington* thought that the pyriform truncated urns are the 
earliest of the series. Again, Kosambi? postulated that the megaliths of Maharashtra were much 
older but later than the best microliths. However, much spade work has to precede before 
such regional chronologies can be worked out and established even tentatively. 

It must be admitted at the outset that in spite of the intermittent researches of scholars in 
India and outside, the question of authorship of South Indian megaliths is far from settled. Thus 
early scholars like Meadows Taylor? T. Vanstavern® and Boswell!® thought that the mega- 


1. В. К. Thapar, Al, 13. 

2. М. R. Banerjee, ‘Megalithic problem of India’, in Studies т Prebistory, Calcutta, 1966, p. 164. Also 
his, The Iron Age in India, pp. 40-41. 

3. The radio-carbon dates from Bainapalli (Paiyampalli) put the end of the megalithic culture to 380 B. 
С.--105 (D. P. Agrawal and others in CS, June 5, 1966) while charcoal from Megalith ІП at Halingali 
gives a date of 80 В. C. Two samples from the overlap phase (Megalithic-Neolithic) at Hallur give 955 В. 
C100 and 1105 В. C.£105 years respectively (Agrawal and Kusumgar, CS, December 5, 1966, рр. 585-586). 
All these dates аге based on the value of 5730-40 years for the half-life of radio-carbon. The C-14 dates 
from the urn burials of Adichanallur, Mohanur (district Salem) and the megalithic levels of Т. Narasipur seem to 
be out of context. However, К. $. Ramachandran has some reservations about the radio-carbon dates from 
Hallur and consequently on the early beginning of the megalithic culture in India (Puratattva, No. 3, рр. 107-110). 

4. LAR—1965-66 (cyclostyled сору), 1—51. 

5. A. Aiyappan, PISC (32nd), Presidential Address, 1945, pp. 171-185. 

6. К. de. В. Codrington, ‘Indian cairn and um burials’, Man, ХХХ, 1930, pp. 190-196. 

7. D. D. Kosambi, The Culture and Civilization of Ancient India, London, 1965, p. 38. 

8. Meadows Taylor, JBBRAS, Ш, 1849, p. 192. 

9, Т. Vanstavern, LA, IV, 1875, pp. 305-306. 

19. Boswell, TA, 1, 1872, р. 151, 
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liths are the remains of Scythian or Turanian race while William King! observed that these were 
constructed by Kolarian families in pre-Aryan times. Another view is that the megaliths 
were constructed by the ancestors of such tribes as the Kuruba, the Toda, the Irula, the Mala- 
rayan, etc. who erect small megalithic structures even to-day. Thus G.N. Das? associated. 
the megaliths of the Nilgiris with the Toda. Similarly, Walhouse? connects these with the 
ancestors of the Kurumbars who, according to him, came from the Central Asian steppes 
at some unknown period.‘ Here it may be added that several other tribes of Chotanagpur 
region and Assam practise some sort of attenuated form of megalithism5 but it remains to 
be resolved that these tribes are the descendants of that dynamic race which once occupied the 
whole of South India for several centuries. Nevertheless it seems likely that the idea of erect- 
ing megaliths may have been borrowed by the tribal folk from these people. 


Неге, it may be recalled that megalith-building is not a peculiar feature of this sub- 
continent alone. In Europe, megaliths have been reported from England, Portugal, Spain, 
France, Germany, Malta, Denmark, Sweden, Sicily and Sardinia* and on the eastern shores of 
the Black Sea. In Africa, they have been located in the northern part of the continent, as also 
from the Sahara region, Abyssinia, Mauritania, Senegal, French Sudan and the Middle Niger 
region. Rude stone monuments erected for some religious or ritual purpose have been re- 
ported from Mount Kenya and Uganda in eastern Africa." Stylistically, the megaliths of Africa 
are comparable to those of Europe but the former are much later (datable to the beginning 
of the Christian era and onwards).* Further east, megalithic monuments occur in the Caucasus 
region, Algeria, Cyprus, Palestine, Syria and Iran. Nearer home, they are reported in great 
numbers from the extreme south and coastal Ceylon.® East of India, megaliths have been 
reported from Burma, the Malaya peninsula, the Phillipine islands and Farmosa!? where mega- 
lith-building is a living tradition even to-day. Again, similar monuments datable to the 8th 
century onwards have been recorded from several islands of Melanesia. It is this world- 
wide distribution of such monuments which led earlier anthropologists like Sir Elliot-Smith 
and W.J. Perry to believe in the monocentric or Egypto-centric hyperdiffusionist doctrine 
and of a master megalithic race. Thus Elliot-Smith concluded that the idea of tomb build- 
ing was evolved in Egypt during the fourth-third millennia B.C. and ‘ was handed from people 
to people not only along the coast-line of the Mediterranean and western Europe, but also 
along the whole Asiatic littoral, from that of the Red Sea to southern Arabia and Persia 


1. William King, JASB, XLVI, pt. I, 1877, pp. 179-185. 
2. G.N. Das, BDCRI, 1957, pp. 140-158. 


3. M. J. Walhouse, JRAS (М. 5.), УП, 1875, рр. 17-34. 
. lbid, p. 29. 


4. 
5. These have been examined in detail іп а subsequent chapter. 

6. Gale Sieveking, "The migration of the megaliths’, Vanished Civilizations, London, 1963, рр. 299-322. 
7. С. W. В. Huntingford, “Тһе hagiolithic cultures of East Africa’, EA, Ш, No. 4, pp. 19-36. 

8. H. Alimen, The Prebistory of Africa, Trans. by A. Н. Brodrick, London, 1957, pp. 399-407. 

9. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, op. cit., p. 223. 

W. J. Perry, The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, London, 1918. 
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and thence to India... '! But although there is apparent typological resemblance and a uni- 
formity of purpose ( almost all monuments are associated with the cult of the dead and many 
of them contain human relics ), the date of such monuments differs from region to region. 
Such monuments first ofall occur in the neolithic time and continue through the bronze age 
till quite late in the iron age. Besides, as has already been pointed out above, megalith- 
building is a living tradition in some parts of the world. Thus any attempt to group them 
together is essentially fraught with over-generalisation. 


Turning our attention towards India, we find that typological resemblance between the 
Indian megalithic graves and certain objects found from these graves with similar monuments 
and objects from other countries has been noted by several scholars. Thus Meadows Taylor? 
observed striking resemblance between the barrows and cromlechs of the Deccan and the tumuli 
of northern Europe. Again, Revett-Carnac? noticed points of similarity between the shape, 
orientation and the cup-marks on the boulders of the tumuli at Junapani near Nagpur and 
the barrows of Europe. Further, Hunt thought that the cist burials of Raigir (Hyderabad) 
were similar to those of Brittany and Egypt. He said, ‘ The surface remains recall those of 
Brittany. Analogies with Egypt include ‘house of cards’ cist construction, black-and-red 
ware pots, lapis-lazuli, and ka mark. With Mesopotamia there are racial type affinities, lapis- 
lazuli, and nickel as impurity in copper ’.4 Again, some technical similarity between the mega- 
lithic black-and-red ware found from this site and the pre-Dynastic and Badarian pottery of 
Egypt was pointed out by Н. Balfour.5 Recent work at the cemetery of C-Group people of 
the first half of the second millennium B.C. at Tumas in upper Egypt by B.B. Lal has brought 
forth structural similarity between the graves of Egypt and the megaliths of South India. 
He observes, ‘ At Tumas, the Indian Mission dug up several megalithic sites of ancient Nu- 
bians which bear an uncanny resemblance to the cemeteries of early Dravidians which аге 
found all over western India from Kathiawar to Cape Comorin. The intriguing similarity ex- 
tends from subterranean structure found near them. Even the carthen-ware ringstands used by 
the Dravidians and Nubians to hold pots were identical 7,6 


Further, a bronze bowl of rather unusual elliptical form from the Nilgiris? (illustrated by 
Foote® and now housed in Madras Museum) has been studied by Richards® who points out 


1. G. Elliot Smith, ‘Discussion on the megalithic monuments and their builders’, TBAAS, 1912, pp. 
607-609. 

2. Meadows Taylor, "Description of cairns, cromlechs, kistvaens and other Druidical and Scythian 
monuments in Deccan’, TRIA, XXIV, Antiquities, 1873, pp. 329-362. 

3. J. Н. Revett-Camac, ‘Prehistoric remains in Central India’, JASB, XLVIII, pt. I, 1879, рр. 1-16. 

4. Е. Н. Hunt, ‘Megalithic burials in the Deccan, Hyderabad State’, Мал, XXXII, No. 251, 1932, 
p. 216. 

5. H. Balfour, On some pottery from Raigir (Hyderabad), Man, XXXII, No. 251, 1932, р. 216. 

6. В. В. Lal, ‘Excavations in India’, The Times of India, April 29, 1962. Also his, “Тһе only Asian expedi- 
tion in threatened Nubia : Work by an Indian Mission at Afych and Tumas’, ILN, April 20, 1963, 

7. Breeks, An Ascount of the Primitim Tribes and monuments of the Nilgiris, 1873, pp. ХІЛ-ХІЛІ. 

8. В. В. Foote, Catalogue and Handbook.. X-XII. 

9. J. Richards, ‘Bowls from Ur and Ni Man, ХХХІ, 1931, рр. 203-204, 
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its typological similarity with a gold bowl obtained by Sir Leonard Woolley! at Ur. The 
megalithic pottery of South India was compared by Walhouse with the pottery obtained at 
Hissarlik, the supposed site of the old Troy excavated by H. Schliemann. The points of 
resemblance between the Trojan ware and the megalithic pottery of India are the large quantity 
of miniature pots, the occurrence of legged pots and the depiction of Svastika symbol. 
Walhouse also points out similarity between the custom of interment in India, Assyria and 
the Mediterranean islands. He has noted points of resemblance between the dolmens of 
Saturania (Italy) and those of South India. After examinaing a pen-and-ink drawing of the 
dolmens of the former site, he observes‘, ‘И was not mere general resemblance it was iden- 
tity’.5 Again, several types of megalithic graves have been compared by Sengupta® with 
similar monuments from Brittany, England and France. He has pointed out resemblance bet- 
ween the dolmens of France and Cochin, and between the menhirs of Singhbhum and those of 
Brittany and England. 


These typological resemblances led early scholars like Fergusson.and Eric Peet’ to believe 
that these are the works of one people. As has been noted above, this similarity was further 
exploited by hyperdiffusionists like Elliot-Smith and W.J. Perry. Similar view was expressed 
by Panchanan Mitra* who thought that the megaliths were the result of an * Indo-] racan 
Culture complex, contemporaneous with pre-Dynastic Egypt '. However, Lewis and others 
point out that the megalithic graves found in different countries are works of many 
races,’ 


Much has been written about the authorship of these graves in recent years. Of these, 
the views of Grodon, Heine-Geldern, Walter Ruben, Wheeler and Haimendorf deserve special 
mention. However, Gordon thought that the megalithic idea travelled across the sea through 
Arabia. Supporting this, Wheeler argued that the megaliths around Karachi may represent 
the spring-board for the transmission of such ideas. Ruben thought that the megalithic trait 
entered India from Palestine via Persia, Haimendorf concludes that the megalith-builders of 
India were Dravidian-speakers while Heine-Geldern thinks that there were more than one strains 
of the megalithic concept. The merits of these views have been examined by several scholars 


1. ILN, December 17, 1927, p. 1092. 

2. M. J. Walhouse, ‘Trojan and Indian prehistoric pottery and the Svastika symbol’, 1.4, VII, 1878, 
pp. 176-179. 

3. M. J. Walhouse, IA, V, 1876, pp. 255-256. 

4. M. J. Walhouse, ‘Etruscans and Indians’, L4, Ш, 1874, рр. 276-277. 

5. Ibid., р. 277. 

6. K.K. Sengupta, “On the chronological sequence of some megalithic monuments’, PASB (N. 5.), XII, 
1916, pp. cxxiv-cxxv. 

7. T. Eric Peet, ‘Discussion on megalithic monuments and their builders’, TBAAS, 1912, рр.609-610. 

8. P. Mitra, ‘The Indian megaliths—their origin and chronology’, J ©” PASB (N.S.), XVII, 1921, 
р. cxivii. 

9. These divergent views have been summed up by L.A, Krishna Iyer in QJMS, XX, 1929-30, 
pp. 115-126, 
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like Seshadri,’ Krishna Iyer? and Banerjee? and need not be repeated here. However, an analysis 
of the above views reveals that the idea of megalith building came through the north-west. 
Similar views have been expressed by Allchin* although he believes that some of the graves 
may be local developments of the indigenous neolithic-chalcolithic burial customs of the 
Deccan as also of the stone alignments of the same region. Unless consistent work is done in 
the intermediary regions like Arabia, Persia and west Pakistan, these hypotheses will remain 
unproved. In this context, it may be observed that tombs having megalithic character are found 
in Bahrein islands.s A careful digging of these monuments may prove to be more than 
rewarding. Besides, the history and development of the several types of megaliths have to 
bc reconstructed by carcful and patient field-work in different regions in India. Recent exca- 
vations in the Dharwar region have amply highlighted the importance of such a work. Bc 
that as it may, it is proposed to discuss the distribution and nature of these megaliths іп diff- 
erent parts of South India in the following pages for a proper study of the eschatology involved 
in the construction of these graves. 


B. Distribution of Megalithic Graves 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


Megalithic graves have been reported from Chittoor, Cuddapah, Anantapur and Nellore 
districts in the south; Kurnool and Mahbubnagar in the west; Guntur and Krishna districts 
in the east and Nalgonda, Medak and Hyderabad region in the northern part of this state. 
They have been reported from as far north as Karimnagar and Adilabad districts and 
seem to be connected with megalithic monuments of Chanda in Maharashtra. Of these, four 
sites have been excavated in recent years. These are Nagarjunakonda in Guntur district, 
Yaleswaram in Nalgonda, Pochampad in Adilabad and Peddabankur in Karimnagar dis- 
шісі. However, the last-named site has yielded only the habitational remains of the megalithic 
culture and no graves have been encountered so far. The evidence furnished by these sites 
is given below. 

Yeleswaram 

The extensive site of Yeleswaram is situated in a valley covering an area of 13 square km. 
on the left bank of the Krishna in the Devarakonda taluk of Nalgonda district. The famous 
site of Nagarjunakonda is very near to the present site, on the opposite bank of the same 
river. Two field-seasons' work at Yeleswaram, under the direction of P. Sreenivasachar,* 
brought to light a number of megalithic stone circles and a few of them were opened by him. 


1, M. Seshadri, The Stome-using Cultures of Prebistoric and Protobistorie Mysore. 

2. L.A. Krishna Iyer, ‘Dating the past in Kerala’, Anthropology on March, (ed.) Bala Ratnam, Madras, 
1963, pp. 75-85. Also Krishna Iyer іп QJMS, XX, pp. 115-126. 

3. N.R. Banerjee, The Iron Age in India, рр. 54-67. 

4. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, op. cit., pp. 229-230. 

5. О.Н. Gordon, Prebistoric Background of Indian Culture, p. 181, 

6. LAR—1957-58, p. 10 and JAR—1958-59, p. 11. 
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In one oblong cist he found two human skulls and other bones along with black-and-red ware 
pots. 


Since the site is likely to be submerged under the waters of the Krishna after the completion 
of Nagarjuna Sagar dam, a systematic salvage operation is being done by the government of 
Andhra Pradesh under the direction of Md. Abdul Waheed Khan since 1960-61 and a culture- 
sequence ranging from Early Stone Age to the late medieval period has been obtained. The 
earliest civilised people on the site were the megalithic folk who settled on this site sometime 
in the later part of second century B.C. No habitation site of these people has been located 
so far, but the megalithic monuments erected over the dead bodies of these people bear a silent 
testimony to their technological advancement. 

A number of megaliths were opened in three field seasons! These can be divided into 
five categorics? : 7) Dolmenoid cist with a partition stone slab, /) Cist with a port-hole con- 
taining a smaller cist within it, //) Cairn circle, iv) Urn-burial confined to infants or adults, 
and v) pit-burial. 

A megalith of the first variety was found at the temple-compex near the Buddhist Stipa? 
at a depth of nearly two and a half metres from the surface, while that of the second type was 
located under the courtyard of Yeleswaraswami Temple at the same level. The difference 
between the two varieties lies in the fact that the former has no port-hole in any of the cist 
walls. The latter has a port-hole, measuring 40.64 cm. in the northern orthostat. The latter 
cist was Svastika in plan and clockwise in pattern and not anti-clockwise as noticed in Brahma- 
girit cist-burials. Тһе cist contained a smaller cist within it. Both types of monuments con- 
tained ‘ fractional’ burials comprising selected long bones and skulls presumably after the 
dead bodies were exposed оп а platform. Тһе cist of the former group contained three skulls 
suggesting some sort of ‘community burial’. In both varieties, the cists were oriented 
in north-south direction (РІ. 31). After depositing the bone, funerary pots were placed 
in the cist and in the case of the latter variety, a tanged dagger of iron was also found. 
The filling inside the cists contained dug-out earth mixed with lime and alluvial clods. Finally 
the cists were covered with huge capstone of granite. The gaps were filled by the packing of 
small rubble stones. 

The cairn-circle at Yeleswaram® is important in more than one respect. It was roughly 
elliptical on plan and was covered with three capstones placed side by side. Down below, 
the pit contained inhumation of two complete skeletons, one on the other in an extended position 
(P1. 32). Similar evidence was found by Capt. Meadows Taylor from Jiwarji in Andola 
taluk, Mysore, more than a century ago. The only other site yielding two skeletons from one 
and the same grave is Lothal* where ‘ double burials ’ of the Harappans have been found. But 
in the latter case, the bodies were placed side by side and not one on the other. However, 


1. IAR—1961-62, p. 3; [AR—1962-63, p. 2 and LAR—1964-65 (cyclostyled copy), 1-7. 

2. M.A. Waheed Khan, A Monograph on Yeleswaram Excavations, Hyderabad, 1963, pp. 4-9, 
3. Ibid, р. 5. 

4. Wheeler, Al, 4, p. 188 ff. 

5. Abdul Waheed Khan, op.cit., pp. 6-8 

6, Supra, p. 41 
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іп the case of Yeleswaram the excavator feels that ‘ probably some sort of Tantric customs 
might have been practised. " The grave-goods included a large spike-studed lance ога javelin 
measuring 1.68 metres, and a tanged dagger, (Pl. 33) beside pottery. The bones of horse were 
found near the southern wall of the pit. All this assemblage suggests that the pit in question 
contained the remains of a chief or headman of a clan. 

The fourth group included an urn-burial. The skeletal remains of a child or an adult 
were found along with а tanged dagger and two bowls of black-and-red ware in a large urn 
of red ware. The mouth of the urn was covered with an inverted bowl, and was finally 
scaled by a capstone. 

Another variety of burial excavated at Yeleswaram is the simple pit-burial? In this casc, 
a complete human skeleton was found in a pit in the north-south direction with the head 
towards, the north. The grave-goods included black-and-red ware pots and an iron implement 
resembling a chisel or knife placed at the right hand side of the skeleton. 

The skeletal remains found from the megaliths at Yeleswaram іп 1958-59 were studied 
by P. Gupta and Р.С. Dutta? Of the six skulls examined, three are of males and the 
remaining three of females. An interesting feature of these skeletons is that out of the six, 
three people dicd at an age of 30 years, giving a low mortality rate. Generally the bones 
arc massive and rugged and their morphology indicates robustness and strong physical 
constitution of the individuals. The authors hold that the megalith-builders had a foreign 
origin and had affinities with the megalith-builders of Sialk. The same conclusion was arrived 
at by Sarkart also after studying Brahmagiri megalithic skeletons. 

Pochampad 

The megalithic site of Pochampad is situated on the right bank of the Godavari in district 
Adilabad. Exploration of this site by the State Department of Archaeology under thc direc- 
tion of Abdul Waheed Khan has brought to light a large number of megaliths which arc typo- 
logically divisible under the following heads : cairn-circles, cists and rectangular platforms. 
Of these, the latter are of considerable importance, as these are supposed to have been cons- 
tructed by the megalithic people for exposing the dead body before burial. A few of the 
first type of megaliths, i.e. cairn-circles, were opened in two field seasons.5 The cairn-circles 
were found to entomb rectangular pits, with their longer axis in the north-south direction 
and had an average depth of 1.8 metres. These pits yielded the characteristic black-and-red 
ware pots and iron implements which included lances, javelins, daggers with copper hilts, 
sickles, plain axes and in one case each, strapped are and cross-strapped hatchet. Besides, 
terracotta figurines of diminutive size and archaic features were also obtained. Details about 
the claborate rituals involved and presence of human bones ctc. will only be available when 
the complete report is published. 


1. Abdul Waheed Khan, op.cit., р.8 

2. lbid. р. 9. 

3. P. Gupta and Р.С. Dutta, ‘Human Remains excavated from megaliths in Yeleswaram’, MI, 42, No, 1 
Jan.-March, 1962, pp. 25-28. , 


4. SS. Sarkar, ‘Human skeletal remains from Brahmagiri’, BD.1, IX, No. 1, pp. 23-24, 
5. LAR—1963-64, р. 1. 
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Nagarjunakonda 

In the course of salvage operations, the Nagarjunakonda Excavation Project brought to 
light a number of megaliths scattered in the different parts of the valley. Thus in 1956-57, 
a cairn circle was excavated on the south-western slope of the Chüla Dhammagiri hill! In 
the following field-season two pit-circles,? situated near the south-eastern corner of the cita- 
del, were partly excavated. Their digging was completed? in the subsequent field-season. 
But the bulk of evidence is forthcoming from a cluster of 18 megaliths near the south-east 
corner of the Ikshvaku citadel. Of these, twelve megaliths were opened in 1959-60 furnish- 
ing a detailed account of the burial methods of the megalithic people at this site. 

On the basis of surface indication, these megaliths can be grouped under the head ‘cairn- 
circle’, Apparently, cairns of varying dimensions are found enclosed with a large circle of 
unhewn boulders. The internal diameter of these circles ranges from 12 ft. to 30 ft. How- 
суст, after excavation it was found that these cairns entomb two types of monuments : (i) ob- 
long cists made of stone slabs, and (ii) oblong pits. 

Of the fifteen megaliths excavated so far, only two were found to have entombed cists 
while the remaining thirteen had pit-circles but in both the cases, one observes one and the 
same method of disposal of the dead. 

Both the cists were oblong in shape and internally measured 7! x 1'6" and 511" x 1/6" res- 
pectively. Both of them were covered with three capstones of thin Cuddapah stone slabs 
in cach case. They were devoid of any port-hole, and contained skulls and long bones of 
more than one individual (PI. 34). In one case, a copper amulet was also found along with the 
human bones. In the same case again, after an initial thin deposit of fine earth covering the 
human remains towards the western part of the cist, were found some animal bones. Outside 
the cist, but well within the pit area itself, some more human bones were found along with 
animal bone splinters. The pit also yielded typical megalithic pottery and iron objects. 

The same method is available in the remaining thirteen pit-circles. In these cases, the 
pits were cut in the hard granitic rock up to a depth of 9 ft. These pits were oblong on 
plan and had an uneven and rugged bottom surface. The longer axis of the pits was in 
N-S dircction in seven cases but E-W in six cases. The dimensions of the pits varied 
in each case, but on an average they measured 9'x 4'. Over the rugged surface of the pit- 
floor a 3 in. to 6 in. thick bed of ash was spread to receive the primary offerings which in- 
cluded skeletal remains, megalithic pottery, iron objects, personal ornaments like beads, ear- 
rings, spindle whorls etc. Only two pits have yielded complete human skeletons. These 
were buried in extended and fully articulated position. In one case the orientation of the 
body was in N-S direction while in the other in E-W direction, with the head towards the 
north and east respectively. In case of the former, thc hands were placed near the pelvic 
region while in the latter case the arms were folded and rested on the chest. The former was 
buried with the personal ornaments still in position. These included an earring of gold wire 


1. IAR—1956-57, р. 36. 
2. LAR—1957-58, p. 5. 
3. LAR—1958-59, p. 6. 
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іп the ear-lobes and a necklace of 35 gold beads and 18 silver spacing beads. Other pits 
yielded only selected long bones and skulls of more than one person. At this stage, the 
pits were filled up with grey alluvial clay mixed with stones. Over this, sometimes secon- 
dary offerings were arranged. The secondary offerings included disarticulated human bones, 
some animal bones, pottery and metal objects. In one case, anarticulated skeleton of a grown- 
up bovine was found in the northern half of the pit. It bore cut-marks on the neck region 
suggesting some sort of animal sacrifice. A single pot was placed by its side. Over this, an 
articulated skeleton, probably of a calf, was found. Besides the personal ornaments of the 
dead, funerary offerings were made in carthen-ware vessels, the number of which ranged from 
five to twenty-eight. In a few cases, earthen-ware pots were totally absent. Metal objects 
were invariably met with. In some cases, these offcrings were made at least on three oc- 
casions in the same pit. In a few pits, terracotta spindle whorls were also found. Finally, 
the pits were filled up with grey alluvial clay mixed with stone rubbles. After the filling, 
the pit was covered either with a cairn heap of a mere scattering of rubble. It was finally 
bounded by a stone circle of unhewn boulders. A detailed account of these graves and the 
offerings found in them is given in the adjoining table on pp. 78-89. 


Peddabankur 

The fourth excavated site in Andhra Pradesh is Peddabankur!, situated about 2 furlongs cast 
to the road leading from Karimnagar to Peddapally at a distance of 29 km. from Karimnagar 
in the district of the same name. The site has been excavated for two field-seasons by 
Md. Abdul Waheed Khan? who has found a culture-sequence divisible in three periods re- 
presenting the Megalithic, Early Satavahana and Late Satavahana respectively. So for as the 
megalithic remains are concerned, they are represented by the characteristic pottery compris- 
ing black-and-red ware, black-polished ware and red ware. Iron implements include sickles, 
dagger, spear, arrow-heads and slags. Besides beads of carnclian, jasper, crystal and terracotta, 
structural remains compriscd a huge quadrangular structure of burnt bricks measuring 131 
ft.x 1000 ft. with an entrance measuring 10 ft.x6 ft. pierced into the northern wall. The 
excavator feels that this extensive structure represents a citadel of the megalithic culture. 
Inside this structure, three wells of wedge-shaped bricks were found. As stated earlier, 
no human burials were found although a few skeletons of bovine creatures were exposed in 
the comparable levels. 

Besides the four excavated sites described above, a number of sites have been located 
in surface exploration. “Starting from the southern part of the State, one encounters dolmens? 
locally known as Pandavagulliu in the hillocks near Mandanapalle, Mushtur and Tavalam—all 
in Chittoor district. Dolmenoid cists‘ have been found at Bodigutta іп Madanapalle area and 


1. LAR—1967-68 p. 2; LAR-1968-69 (typed copy), рр. 2-3. 
2. M.A. Waheed Khan, ‘Report on the Peddabankur Excavations, paper submitted in the Seminar on 
The Chalcolithic Cultures of Northern India, at the 3rd Annual Conference of the Indian Archaeological Society, 
held at Patna on 26th to 28th October, 1969. 
3. LAR—1962-63, p. 1. 
4. LAR—1963-64, p. 86. 
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stone circles at Tavalam, both in the same district. Earlier, Sewell! had noted six megalithic 
sites, namely Govindareddipalle, Kaluvagunta, Krishnapuram, Palamtopu, Paradarami and 
Velkuru in this district. These sites have dolmens and stone circles. Further north, cairn 
circles and cists have been reported from Kanyatirtham area? near the village of Peddandluru 
in Cuddapah district. Besides, ten dolmens have been reported from Yerraballa? in Pulivendla 
taluk of this district. Again, a solitary dolmen and some menhirs along with megalithic black- 
and-red ware were found around the hillock to the north of Kalyandrug* in district Ananta- 
pur. Megalithic pottery consisting of all-black and brown-and-red wares was found at Andepalli, 
Gulapalyam hill and Mudigal® in this district. 

In western parts of this State, several megalithic habitation sites? with burials have 
been reported from different parts of Kurnool district. Thus dolmens and tumuli have been 
reported from the Cumbum division. Again, dolmenoid cists with port-holes have been 
-found at Mirapuram® in the same district. Megalithic dolmens had been reported earlier by 
Sewell from Yerrakondapalam® in Markapur taluk and from five sites in Cumbum taluk? of 
this district. Recent explorations have brought to light dolmenoid cists at Chagatur and stone 
circles at Gondimalla!! about 18 km. and 10 km. respectively south-east of Alampurin Mahbub- 
nagar district. Again, cairn circles and megalithic black-and-red ware have been noticed at 
Chellipad!? in taluk Kolhapur in the same district. Неге it may berecalled that several mega- 
lithic monuments have been reported from the adjacent area of Raichur in Mysore. 


Turning our attention from the western parts of this state towards the sea coast, we find 
megalithic monuments in Podili taluk of Nellore district. Here the monuments are found 
in clusters from as many as four sites. Thus large groups of dolmens were seen at Mangala- 
kuntla? and Tarlapadu.* Again, a hundred dolmens were found at Vagimadugu,!5 13 miles 
west-northwest of Podili. Besides, several coffins of burnt clay (sarcophagi) were found 
while digging for laterite blocks in Nellore taluk.!* These contained complete human skele- 
tons in well-preserved condition along with some spearheads and othcr implements. Re- 


1. В. Sewell, List of Antiquariam Remains in the Presidency of Madras, Madras, 1882, рр. 155-156. 
2. LAR—1962-63, р. 65. 

3. Sewell, op.cit., р. 127. 

4. LAR—1962-63, p. 65. 

5. LAR—1965-66 (cyclostyled copy), 1-4. 

6. LAR—1958-59, р. 10; LAR—1959-60, p. 11. 

7. Т.Т.М., ‘The Antiquities of Kurnool district’, CR, СІХ, 1899, pp. 45-53. 
8. LAR—1962-63, p. 4. 

9. Sewell, List of Antiquarian Remains, p. 87. 

10. Ibid., pp. 96-98. 

11. LAR—1965-66 (cyclostyled copy), 1-6. 

12. LAR—1967-68, p. 5. 
13. Sewell, op.cit., р. 138. 

14. Ibid. 
15. Ibid. 
16. Ibid, p. 144. 
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cently dolmenoid cists have been reported from Kummaragunta, Kuppayapalaem and Velam- 
palli and stone circles with cairns from Kanlgiri and circles of stones with cup-marks at other 
three sites! in this district. Besides, megalithic black-and-red ware pots have been reported 
from Chandavaram? in taluk Podili. The megaliths of Nellore are important as they form 
a bridge between the megaliths of Chittoor region and those of Guntur-Krishna arca. 

In eastern part of the province several sites with circles of untrimmed boulders? have 
been located on the Guntur-Amaravati road in Guntur district. Megalithic cist burials were 
located at Nemalipuram* and Syamarajapuram in the same district. Dolmenoid cists and 
stone circles have been located at Mallavaram? in taluk Palnad of this district. Earlier, Boswell* 
had found cromlechs, sepulchral tumuli and stone circles in several parts of thistaluk. He had 
located cists covered with large flat capstones. The large cists were divided in two or four 
cells. Megalithic habitation site and burials were also found at Manchikallu? in Guntur district. 
The adjoining district of Krishna was known to have megalithic monuments since a century. 
In 1875, T. Vanstavern® had found hundreds of cairns on one hill alone. The description given 
by him shows that the monuments were of cist variety, covered with cairns and encircled 
by a ring of stones some 12 ft. in diameter. Не excavated several cists and found that 
lime-stone slabs had been used in Krishna district, but in Upper Godavari, these were of 
trap, metamorphic rock and sandstone, He found a human skeleton laid on the right side 
in north-south orientation, the head being towards the north. In none of the graves were 
found any ornaments or pottery. But in graves in Upper Godavari district he found earthen 
pots filled with charred bones and clay, besides beads of ivory and glass. In recent years, 
surface exploration has partially confirmed the observation of Vanstavern inasmuch as a site 
with megaliths of cist varicty has been located near Kesarpalli in the same district.® Earlier, 
Sewell!® had reported stone circles and dolmens at Budavada, and Mukhtiyala and stone circles 
only from Polampalle and Jaggayyapeta—all in Nandigama taluk of Krishna district. He open- 
ed one stone circle at the last-named site and found horse bones cut to pieces before burial. 
Besides, he had also noticed dolmens at Goli!! in Palnad taluk and оп the hillock near the fa- 
mous Buddhist site of Amaravati1? Again, he recorded dolmens from as many as ten sites 
in Vinukonda taluk,!* and on four sites in Narasaravupeta taluk.!¢ Some megaliths were also 

1. LAR—1965-66 (cyclostyled copy), 1-9. 

2. LAR—1965-66 (cyclostyled copy), 1—6-7. 

3. LAR—1960-61, р. 1. 

4. LAR—1961-62, p. 1. 

5. LAR—1963-64, p. 86. 

6. J.A.C. Boswell, ‘On the ancient remains in the Krishna district’, LA, I, 1872, pp. 149-155. 

7. LAR—1962-63, p. 66. 

8. T. Vanstavern, ‘Notes on the antiquities found in parts of the Upper Godavari and Krishna districts" 
IA, IV, 1875, pp. 305-306. 

9. LAR—1961-62, p. 2. 

10. Robert Sewell, List of the Antiquirian Remains, pp. 43-45. 

11. Ibid., p. 57. 

12. Ibid., p. 63. 


13. Ibid., рр. 66-68. 
14. Ibid., рр. 68-72. 
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located at Donabanda,! 22 km. north-west of Vijayawada, along the Masulipatam-Hyderabad 
road. 


Moving west from Krishna-Guntur region, one finds several megalithic sites in Nalganda, 
Medak and Hyderabad region. Thus about 150 ‘kists’ or huge stone boxes were located on 
the western slope of a low ridge about 8 miles west-southwest of Mungapet in Paluncha 
taluk on the right bank of the Godavari and on the road to Hanamconda by King.* There 
were four cruciform monoliths in the crowded portion of the cemetery. The site was further 
surveyed by Walhouse? who found that one of the crosses measured 16 ft. in height. А large 
number of cist-graves were found by Hunt‘ between the two Маша Ali hills near Secunderabad, 
at Begampet, Kompilly and Raigir. He excavated 10 cairns at Bowenpilly and 24 at Raigir.® 
He found that at the former site the commonest body position was with the knees to the 
chin and the head to the north. Multiple burials were as common as single ones. There was 
no evidence that a cist was ever opened at a later date so as to put additional bodies. Out of 
24 cairns opened at Raigir, he found extended burials in three cairns. The associated finds 
with the skeletons included pots of red ware and black-and-red ware and iron weapons. 
Gold and silver ornaments were rare. Beads were commonly associated with female burials. 
The pottery found by Hunt from Raigir burials has been studied by Balfour* who found 
technical similarity between the black-and-red ware of these burials with that of pre-Dynastic 
and Badarian Egypt. The constructional details and the problems connected with the Hydera- 
bad cairns have been discussed in detail by Hunt? who makes some interesting obsetva- 
tions regarding their location. He observes that these are found on fairly high ground 
usually near granite outcrops and where the soil is not fit for cultivation. The cists inside the 
cairns have been oriented in north-south direction. Commenting upon the excavated burials 
of Hyderabad, Hunt® further noted the points of similarity with analogous finds from Brittany, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. 


| Among the recently explored sites of Hyderabad, mention may be made of 21 stone circles, 
22 to 35 ft. in diameter, at Koisaram in Medchal taluk and a group of 35 circles at Balajigutta.? 
Stone circles and menhirs were also located near the village of Topran!? in Medak district. 


1. LAR—1961-62, p. 1. 

2. William King, ‘Notice of a prehistoric burial-place with cruciform monoliths near Mungapet in the 
Nizam's dominions’, JASB, XLVI, pt. 1, 1877, pp. 179-185. 

3. M.J. Walhouse, ‘Ancient burying-ground at Mungapetta and crosses’, 1/4, ҮП, 1878, p. 238. 

4. Е.Н. Hunt, ‘Hyderabad cairn burials and their significance’, JRAI, No. 54, 1924, рр. 140-156. 
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Further north, stone circles have been recorded at Singapur!, nearly 20 miles south-east 
of Karimnagar. The larger circles at this place are 30 to 35 ft. іп diameter and are composed 
of great rough boulders set slightly apart, 13 to 15 being in each ring. Remains of dolmens 
exist in the middle of some of these circles. Besides, a megalithic site having well over a 
thousand ‘ cromlechs ” on а 100 ft. high hill was located at Polechetti Cherugudda, about a 
mile to the east of Janampet*. This site is situated in a thick forest in Warangal district, at 
a distance of 6 miles from the right bank of the Godavari. Here, Khwaja Muhammad 
Ahmad excavated 3 cromlechs. These cromlechs had a capstone supported on 12 smaller 
slabs and were encircled by a circle of stones measuring 24 to 35 ft. in diameter. The exca- 
vated cromlechs yielded pottery, iron objects and a gold ring. Iron objects included a 3 ft. 
long spear and some stirrup-like objects. He also located 1500 cromlechs on a hill at the 
site of Dongatogu, 7 miles due west of Janampet. Further north, megalithic monuments 
have been reported from Adilabad district and one site, i.e. Pochampad excavated recently, 
has been described above. Besides dolmens have been reported from the Lakshmanagutta hill 
and in the forests near Nallapalle‘—both іп Bhadrachalam taluk, on the borders of Madhya 
Pradesh and this State. 


TAMILANADU 


Megalithic monuments have been reported from almost all the parts of this State. They 
have been recorded from Pallavaram inthe north to Tirunelveli in the south, from Nilgiris 
in the west to Pondicherry in the east. Of these, the megaliths of Chingleput have been 
well-studied in recent years. Ground survey of different parts of this district has brought 
to light more than two hundred sites. Of these, three sites, namely Amirthamangalam, 
Kunnattur, and Sanur have been recently excavated. The district is geologically divisible in 
two zones: granitic and lateritic. The nature of rocks has affected the type of monuments 
in these two zones. Thus while dolmenoid cists enclosing single and multiple sarcophagi, 
cairn circles and barrows are the common types in the granitic zone, only urn-burials have 
been reported from the lateritic area. A detailed account of the excavated megaliths of this 
district is given in the following pages. 


Amirthamangalam 

As a complement to the excavation of megaliths at Sanur in the granitic zone of district 
Chingleput, М.В. Banerjee excavated the urn-burials at Amirthamangalam® in the lateritic 
zone. The cemetery at Amirthamangalam contains upwards of two hundred and fifty urn- 
burials without any stone circles or covering slabs. Nevertheless, the cemetery undoubtedly 


1. Н Cousens, ‘List of antiquarian remains іп Н.Е. the Nizam's territories, Archaeological Survey of India 
(№.1.5.), KAKI, Calcutta, 1900, р. 74. 

2. Some of the cromlechs of Janampet were excavated by G.E.C. Wakefield and the results of his ex- 
cavations have been briefly mentioned by Yazdani (ARND, 1917-18, pp. 12-13 and ibid., 1918-19, pp. 24-29). 
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belongs to the megalithic people as evinced by the presence of black-and-red ware. The location 
of this urn-burial site possesses all the requisite features observed on other megalithic sites 
of South India, i.e. rain-fed ancient irrigation tanks and cultivable land. 

The urns are generally oval or globular in shape and are handmade. They have a thick, 
coarse granular fabric and pale red colour. The excavation of а few urns revealed that these 
were buried in adequate pits cut in the lateritic gravel. The pits sometimes reached up to the 
lateritic rock below. The urns contained uncalcined and disarticulated human bones at the 
bottom. Theseincluded long bones, skulls, ribs and loosened teeth. Over the layer of human 
bones were placed three or four pots and iron implements. Finally, the urn was filled with 
earth and covered with a dome-shaped lid. А few pots were also placed over the lid. After 
the burial of the urn, the pit was sealed by а laterite block. Commenting upon these urn-burials, 
Banerjee argues that they represent a degenerate mode of burial! and perhaps belong to a 
later date than some other types of megaliths. However, in the absence of any data giving 
absolute chronology, the hypothesis cannot be accepted without reservation. Morcover, as 
the same author has himself observed elsewhere,? the non-availability of stones may account 
for the simple method of urn-burial adopted by the megalith-builders in this area. 
Kunnattur 

Another megalithic site recently excavated in district Chingleput is Kunnattur? in the gran- 
itic zone of Sriperumbudur taluk. Here, Krishnaswami and В. Saran excavated seven mega- 
liths and a habitation site associated with the cemetery. The results of these excavations have 
been summarised by Gupta‘, | 

The excavated megaliths represent the following types : 

i) Cairn circle enclosing а pit (Megs. 1, 4 and 5), (ii) Slab dolmenoid cist (Meg. 2), (iii) 
Dolmenoid cist with a flush-capstone (Megs. 3 and 7).The last named monument represented 
a new type inasmuch as it contained a sarcophagus laid into a pit, sealed by a capstone 
(РІ. 35) and enclosed by a stone circle. 

The first vatiety of monuments enclosed a pit sometimes rectangular in shape (Meg. 1), 
which yielded pottery and iron objects. Meg. 1 contained 27 pots and 7 iron objects but 
human bones were conspicuous by their absence. However, a few human bones were found 
in Meg. 5. These pit-circles were provided with single (Meg. 1 and 5) and double circle 
(Meg. 4) of stones. In Meg. 4 the pit was lined with stone-rubbless. Meg. 5 yielded 
а huge terracotta satcophagus placed in the central oblong pit, cut into the hard rock. The 
satcophagus yiclded a few vessels of black-and-red ware and an iron spike. Some more iron 
objects were found outside the sarcophagus. No bone was found. Besides, three smaller 
sarcophagi were found outside the pit but within the limit of the stone circle This isa new 
featute of Chingleput megaliths. 


1. NR. Banerjee, ‘The megalithic problem of Chingleput in the light of recent exploration’, AI, 12. 
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The second variety of monument comprises a dolmenoid cist (Meg. 2) enclosed by a stone 
circle. This monument was found to be totally damaged but yielded fragments of an iron sword, 
a terracotta whorl bead and a copper bell. This type of structures are very common at 
Sanur in the same district. The last type of monument is again a variant of the second type 
with a little structural difference. Thus while several sarcophagi were found in cist-chambers at 
Sanur, single sarcophagus was found at Kunnattur. These were laid into a pit and sealed by a 
capstone, and were finally enclosed by а stone circle. Megs. 3 and 7 at Kunnattur сап be 
grouped under this type. In one case, the sarcophagus yielded two coiled bracelets of iron and 
thirteen earthen-ware vessels huddled along its external side. Human remains included a 
fragmentary radius and part of deciduous teeth of a youth. ё 

Meg. 6 was found to be badly disturbed. Nevertheless, it yielded а few pyriform urns 
іп a line, This is again a new type of monument and attests the relationship of Kunnattur 
with other urn-burial sites of the lateritic zone in this district. 


The habitation site! associated with the cemetery of Kunnattur showed a deposit of 9 ft. 
divisible into three periods. The earliest period yielded black-and-red ware and was contemporary 
with the burials noted above. Period П yielded a sturdy red ware reminiscent of the red ware 
of Brahmagiri. Structural activities were represented by two ruined rubble-stone walls, a 
brick wall and a drain of pottery pipes fitted into each other. Black-and-red ware was also 
in limited use. The last period is represented by remains of early medieval period. 


Sanur 

The megalithic site of Sanur is situated on an extensive high ground on the western 
side of Villuputam-Madras road in Madurantakam taluk of Chingleput district? On the 
present site, more than three hundred megaliths were counted. Of these, five were excavated 
by Banerjee and Soundara Rajan? in two field seasons. These represented three types, viz. cairn 
circles, dolmenoid cist and dolmenoid cist with flush-capstone. 

Of the first group, two cairns (Megs. 4 and 5) were excavated. These contained a cairn 
heap bounded by a stone circle. In one case, the cairn was almost imperceptible but in the 
other it was quite prominent. Megalith 5 which is a cairn circle is the largest monument. It 
had a stone circle 50 ft. in diameter. Megalith 4 had a diameter of 24 ft. біп, east-west and 
22 ft. north-south. After excavation, megalith 5 turned out to be a pit-circle and megalith 
4 yielded a rough stone chamber containing a terracotta sarcophagus іп battered condition. 
The latter megalith didnot yield any human bones and the funerary offerings also were meagre. 
It yielded a few earthen-ware pots and three iron chisels—one inside the sarcophagus and 
two near the western side of the same. As pointed out above, Megalith 5 contained a pit 


1. IAR—1956-57, рр. 31-34. 
2. V.D. Krishnaswami, ‘Megalithic Types of South India’, AI, 5. Also М.В. Banerjee and К.В. Sri- 
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3. NR. Banerjee and K.V. ‘Soundara Rajan, ‘Sanur, 1950 and 1952—A megalithic site in district Chingle- 
put’, AI, 14, рр. 410. Also, V.D. Krishnaswami and К.У. Soundara Rajan, ‘Megalithic excavation at 
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circle The pit was oblong on plan measuring 17' 10” x10' and was dug up to a depth of 
76". It was oriented in east-west direction. The bottom of the pit being uneven, a 9 in. 
thick layer of earth was provided to make a cushion to receive the bones and offerings. It 
yielded human and animal bones, iron objects and pottery. Human bones consisted of a 
group of skulls and bones in the central space at the bottom of the pit. These were intetred 
after excarnation and were not articulated. Animal bones included the remains of wolf or 
hyena, domestic humped cattle, sheep, goat and fowl. Pottery was huddled along the eastern, 
southern and northern sides of the pit. Secondary offering of pots was also found. The total 
number of pots was more than seventy. A few shell objects were found from the centre of 
the ри. At this stage, the pit was filled with carth and a cairn was raised over it. Finally 
a circle of stones was provided. 

Іс may be recalled that pit-circles were also found at Brahmagiri and these were thought 
to be ‘inverted towers of silence’ but the pits of Sanur have been called real graves.) The 
occurrence of animal bones supports the above hypothesis. 

The next type of monument is dolmenoid cist represented by Megalith 3. It had a 
stone circle measuring 18’ 6” in east-west and 18’ diameter in north-south direction. The 
cist-chamber was composed of six rough and irregular boulders or orthostats, surmounted 
by a capstone, The cist-chamber was square on plan and measured 6' x 3' 6! and was 3' deep. 
A 2 ft. wide passage was deliberately made in the eastern side of the cist-chamber. This feature 
was repeated in other cist-chambers with flush capstones. This passage served the same 
purpose as the port-holes of the cist variety found at Brahmagiri and other places. The 
cist chamber contained a terracotta sarcophagus which had two rows of four legs on each side. 
The sarcophagus yielded two carnelian beads and two iron objects but no human bones or 
pottery. The absence of human bones is intriguing. More than forty-five pots surrounded 
the sarcophagus. 

The third variety of monument encountered at Sanur is a variant of the second varicty. 
It is dolmenoid cist with flush capstone represented by Megaliths 1 and 2. In both these 
megaliths, a stone circle had enclosed a cairn heap of rubbles and clay. The circle of stones 
varied from 33 ft. to 45 ft. in diameter. In both the cases, the cist-chamber was made of 
seven orthostatic boulders. The capstone was present only in one case. Megalith 1 yielded 
five lidded and legged sarcophagi of various sizes (РІ. 36). Of these, four were oriented in E-W 
direction and one in N-S direction. Megalith 2 yielded three sarcophagi of which two 
were oriented E-W and the third in NE-SW direction owing to the exigencies of space. 
A two feet wide opening was present in the eastern side in both the cases. This was usually 
blocked by two slabs. The sarcophagi yielded a few small fragments of bones, iron objects 
and pottery. However sarcophagus E of Meg.1 did not yield anything—not even pottery. 
Besides, large quantity of pottery, iron implements and human bones were found in the cist- 
chambers outside the sarcophagi. Megalith 1 yielded more than fifty pots and 19 iron ob- 
jects while Meg. 2 yielded twenty-five pots and 26 iron objects. The iron objects included a 
variety of implements comprising bars, tanged knives, daggers, hooks, spears, arrowheads, 
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sickles and horse-bits. Pottery was also present in the cairn-filling of loose earth. These pots 
are indicative of the last acts of rituals performed by the relatives of the departed soul after 
the entombment and before their departure from the burial place. 


Paiyampalli 

Another megalithic site excavated in recent years is Paiyampalli in North Arcot district. 
Several seasons’ work on this site brought to light a cultural sequence comparable to that at 
Tekkalakota. Thus Period I, divisible into two sub-periods, represents the neolithic culture 
while the subsequent period is represented by the remains of megalithic culture. The 
occupational deposit of Period II has athickness of 1 to 1.50 m. and is represented by three 
floor levels." These floors are made of stone chips covered with murram and plastered with 
lime.? The megalith-builders lived іп small huts which are circular, oval and oblong on 
plan апа have a diameter of 1.5to3 metres. Iron slags found in enormous quantities in the 
habitation-atea ate positive proof of the fact that the megalith-builders smelted iron and 
produced large varieties of tools locally. Sickles, spears, chisels, nails and axes of iron have 
been found from the habitation-area. Personal ornaments of the megalith-builders included 
beads of semi-precious stones and terracotta. The pottery comprises the well-known 
megalithic black-and-red ware, all-black ware and red ware. Radio-carbon determinations of 
the charcoal samples put this culture to 3154100 B.C? 

The megalithic graves located in the ‘U’ shaped valley comprise essentially one type, 
i.e. cairn-circle ranging in diameter from 3 to 10 m. (P1. 37). Of these, three graves were excavated. 
One grave was found to have been completely ransacked. Of the remaining two, one con- 
tained skeletal remains, grave furniture comprising earthen pots and iron objects in a stone- 
lined ovoid pit filled subsequently by marram but without any lithic appendage. The grave- 
pit measuring 3.2 m. in the third megalith yielded a terracotta sarcophagus having 24 legs and 
containing disarticulated bones. The sarcophagus was finally covered with earth and the pit 
itself was sealed by rubbles. Another noteworthy feature about this site is the complete 
absence of painted pottery in the burials although a kind of red ware with incised decora- 
tion has been found from the graves. Similar feature wasalso noticedin the burials of Takal- 
ghat-Khapa in Maharashtra. 

Besides the four excavated sites in Chingleput and North Arcot, a large number of sitcs 
have been located in different parts of the State in surface exploration. Thus proceeding 
from the north, one encounters megaliths at Pallavaram* some 10 miles south of Madras 
city. Here, four types of monuments, namely kistvaens, dolmens, cairns, and sarcophagi 
were found. The dolmens varied in size and some of those buried in tumuli had a floor- 
area of 8} ft. x 5j ft. Surgeon-General Bidie thought that “ the tumulus with its dolmen in 
the interior or outside on the crown of the elevation, and its enclosuring concentric circles 
of stones, was the prototype of the Buddhist tope or dagoba with its rails, mound and 
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rclic caskct."! In the locality of Pallavaram itself, dolmens and sarcophagi (РІ. 38) were seen 
over a range of hills to the east of village Trisulur.? Here, Rea excavated several tombs 
and found decayed but uncalcined human bones. An important feature noted by him was 
the fact that the bodies in round tombs would be those of the males, placed in crouching 
or sitting position, and the females were buried in the horizontal (extended) position. How- 
ever, this feature although quite interesting, has to be further checked in the future work. 
Rea also located stone circles with kistvaens or dolmens and pottery sarcophagi on Villiyin 
and Vallari hills at Perianattam? near Chingleput. А dolmen within a stone circle has recently 
been noticed at Kunnavakkam.! Неге it may be recalled that more than two hundred sites have 
been located in the last-named district of which three recently excavated sites have been 
described above. Moving south from Chingleput area, one encounters urn-interment at 
Pallavamedu’ in district Kanchipuram. Small-scale excavation conducted at the site by the 
southern circle of the Archaeological Survey of India has revealed four successive structural 
periods, the lowest of which was coeval with what purported to bear urn-interment. Leav- 
ing Kanchipuram, one finds a large number of megaliths in the adjoining district of North 
Arcot. As early as 1844, a large ‘cromlech’ was seen by Congreve* on Madras-Bangalore road 
in this region. He also found two cromlechs at a small village close to Oatramaloor in 
Chingleput district. Some more sepulchres were seen at Panduvaram Dewal in a secluded 
valley, about 34 miles to the east-northeast of Chittoor, in North Arcot by Newbold.’ The 
sepulchres yielded sarcophagi containing human bones, iron implements and pottery. Some 
dolmens were seen near the village of Mamandur? in the Arcot taluk of North Arcot dis- 
trict, some six miles south of Сапјесуагат (Kanchipuram). Again, two groups of dolmens were 
found near the village of Kalavagunta, 4 or 5 miles north-east of Chittoor, and at Bapanattam 
in the Palmaner taluk.® The last-named site (і.е. Bapanattam) was also visited by Branfill! who 
found more than six hundred tombs in an area of 500 x 300 yards. He noticed several загсо- 
phagi with four or five pairs of legs containing pottery and iron objects. Branfill found some 
more monuments at Palmaneri (М. Arcot). Some morc stone circles were located in the 
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limits of the revenue village of Madaiyappattu,! near Odugattur, some 18 miles by road from 
Vellore in this district. Of these, Richards excavated three stone circles and found fragmentary 
human bones, iron objects comprising swords, daggers and axe-heads, and earthen vessels. 
Other objects included a stone pestle and mortar, and a palette. Besides, “а true cromlech or 
dolmen * was seen by Walhouse? at Pallikonda, 13 miles west of Vellore, but its megalithic charac- 
ter has not been established. Recent explorations have brought to light yet another type 
of megalith in this district. It comprises urn-burials from Takkolam.* 


Further south, the former French territory of Pondicherry has been explored from time 
to time and megalithic monuments located. Thus during the years 1928-29, Numa Lafitte‘ found 
urn-burials around Pondicherry. The large urns measuring about 1 yard in height and about 2 
yards in circumference, were made of half-baked earth. These were buried in soil and were 
covered by others, of equal dimensions, in reverse position. These contained human skulls 
and bones, red and black terracotta vessels, a large number of iron implements, copper rings 
and beads of carnelian. The other excavated sites of this region are Souttoukeny and 
Mouttrapaleon’, The urn-burial sites of Gaurimedu and Mangalam in Pondicherry, excavated 
by Casal are said to have yielded a predominantly red pottery and copper and bronze objects. 
These urns have been ascribed to a phase anterior to the ‘Iron Age’ .* 


Exploration in the last decade has put several megalithic sites on the map of South Arcot 
district. Thus urn-field sites containing pyriform urns and the associated black-and-red 
ware were found at Nanjalus and Kattumamannargudi in Chidambaram taluk and at Kumara- 
mangalam’ іп Vriddhachalam taluk. Again, urn-burials were found at Nachchiarpettai-medu® 
and Mangalampettai?—both іп Vridhachalam taluk. Recently, some urn-burials were noticed 
at Allur. But the best-known site of this district is Sengamedu, situated on river Manimukta 
in the same taluk. Here, some trial-digging was done by М.В. Banerjee!? in 1953. The 14 ft. 
thick stratified deposit yielded remains of three periods datable between 300 B.C. to 200 A.D. 


Evidence of disposal of the dead comes from megalithic levels where bones of an infant 
were found at a depth of 7' 9" below the surface. The bones were placed in a shallow dish of 
black-and-red ware which was buried in a deliberately cut pit, just enough to accommodate it. 
The bones were not articulated. These included fragmentary vertebrae, a few ribs and frag- 
ments of the skull. The bones were not calcined. These were buried after excarnation and 
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* partake the nature of megalithic intcrments.’! No funeral offerings were associated with this 
burial. A re-examination of this site by the scholars of Madras University has yielded some 
urn-burials? without the bounding stone circles. Another urn-burial site was located at 
Erumanur,? about 16 km. east of Sengamedu. 

Recent explorations in district Dharmapuri in the western parts of this state bordering 
with Mysore, has brought to light a number of megalithic sites. Thus dolmenoid cists which 
are the commonest type here, have been reported from as many as thirty sites and other mega- 
liths comprising port-holed cists and cairn-packed cists with circle stones from other twenty 
sites." Besides, one habitation site was located at Tevalam, and two megalithic burials with 
stone circles at Tandarai® in this district. 

Further west of South Arcot, the adjoining district of Salem has yielded a few megalithic 
sites comprising cromlechs, cairns, cists and urn-burials. Thus, three upright stones with some 
cairns and a cromlech were found by Congreve’ at Pallipollium in this district. Again, cromlechs 
and cairns were located at several sites by Phillips* who found pottery, human bones, ornaments 
and iron implements in these graves. Recently, megalithic cists have been found at Chin- 
nakottur, Dinnakottur, Gengaleri, Jeyanur, Nerelagiri, Oblesapalli and Tippanapalli—all in 
taluk Krishnagiri.? Some urn-burials without any megalithic appendage were found at Mohanur!? 
and a megalithic habitation site was located at Mookanur Cheri.™ 

South of Salem, megaliths have been reported from Tiruchchirapalli and Thanjavur dis- 
tricts. A large number of stone circles were found at Chinnamettukkali,!* and cairn circles and- 
dolmens were located at a site, 56 km. from Tiruchchirappalli on the trunk road to Madras 
and at Manmangalam!*—both in the former district. A large number of urn-burials and cists 
were also found at Kottampatti,4 again in the same district. Recently, the university of 
Madras has conducted a small-scale excavation at Uraiyur!5 which yielded a culture-sequence 
ranging from cirea first century В.С. to the late medieval period. Megalithic black-and-red 
ware was found in the earliest situation at this site but it continued to be used up to the end 
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of 6th century A.D. Besides, hundreds of cists and urns with or without capstones were found 
at Perur,! about 6.43 km. to the north-west of Uraiyur. Thanjavur district has yielded only 
one type of megalith, i.e. urn-field sites, containing pyriform urns. Five such urn-fields? were 
located in Mayavaram, Nannilam, Nagapattinam and Oorthanadu taluks. Two urn-burial sites 
have been seen at Pattisvaram and Nandanmedu—both on the banks of the Tirumalairajan.* 
Some more sites of this nature were seen at Kelpperumpallam, Manigramam, Viramethiruppu 
and Vanagiri4 Recently three more urn-field sites’ have been located by the Madras Univeristy 
in this district. 

The western part of this State, bordering Kerala, has attracted antiquary’s attention 
for well over a century. The Nilgiri hills, Kodaikanal and Coimbatore area has given several 
megalithic sites. Thus Saxton* found some human bones, pottery and iron implements from 
а cromlech situated in the estate of Major Swect in the south side of the Nilgiri plateau. Ano- 
ther cromlech was seen by Walhouse? at Conoor in the Bavani valley. Recently, the monuments 
of Nilgiris have been studied by G.N. Das? who has distinguished no less than five types of mega- 
liths, These are stone circles, barrows of earth encircled by a ditch and sometimes by one or 
more circles of unworked stones, circles of standing and unworked stones, cairn-circles enclo- 
suring underground cists and dolmens. The contents of these megaliths are pottery, terracotta 
human and animal figurines, and a large number of iron objects comprising daggers, chisels, 
spearheads, bill-hooks and sickles, arrowheads, pipes, lance-points, bells, small lamps, rattles, 
socketed spades, swords, rings and bangles. Besides, a good number of copper objects com- 
prising rattle or bell, bangles, rings, sword-guard and collyrium-rods; stone objects comprising 
a whet-stone or hone and a macc-head or ring-stone and beads of serpentine, carnclian and 
grcen glass were also found from these graves. 

Moving further south from the Nilgiri hills, onc encounters a large number of megaliths 
in Coimbatore district. Sepulchral cairns had been found by Congreve® at the village of 
Avnashy. Further, Walhouse!® had found a number of megaliths in Udumalkotta taluk. He 
found kistvaens or tumuli containing underground cists or chambers. He also located several 
hundred cairns at Nallampatti;! seven miles north of Peramdoory and tumuli at Nakalpalliam, 
on the western part of the district. The cairns were surrounded with circles of upright stoncs 
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andthe tumuli contained chambers beneath, dividedintwo orfourcompartments. These mega- 
liths yielded black-and-red ware pots and iron objects. Walhouse also mentions about the 
discovery of ‘Topekals’ by Babington! on the western borders of the district and big urns 
measuring 5 ft. in height and 4 ft. in girth from the same region. The ‘ sepulchral urns’ of 
this district have been studied by Rama Varma? who found oblong stone chests composed of 
ponderous slabs and marked generally by a circle of rough boulders. Some dolmens werc 
found at Makinaickempatti and Nattukalpolliem, about two and four miles respectively to the 
south-east of РоПасһі by Hardinge? who excavated six of these graves and found red ware 
pots with designs in parallel rows of yellow-lines in two graves and bones in the remaining 
four dolmens. Again, Sandford‘ excavated more than a dozen megalithic graves іп the Mettu- 
palaiyam taluk in this district. Intensive exploration of this district conducted by the southern 
circle of the Archaeological Survey in recent years has yielded a large number of sites hav- 
ing cairn circles, port-holded cists, menhirs and urn-burial sites. Thus cairn circles have been 
reported from four sites in Palladam$ taluk, seven sites іп Erode® and three sites in Gobichetti- 
palayam? taluk and also from the taluks of Dharampuri and Avinashi.8 Double chambered 
port-holed cists have? been reported from Erode,® Govichettipalayam and Polachi!® but urn- 
burial sites were confined to three sites in Dharampuri and Pollachi!! taluks only. Three men- 
hirs, each circumscribed by a single stone circle, were scen at Nichchampalaiyam.!?? Besides, 
nearly onc hundred and twenty-five dolmens were located by Victor Rosner!? at Mucha-kutta 
Parai in the Nal Ar valley in the north-east Anamalai hills. The dolmens were scattered over 
a large area occupying the whole ridge. He also located similar sites with dolmens at Mung- 
malai, Mariur, Valeper-Kumbu and Atampatti in the Travancore section of these hills. 

Further south, megaliths have been reported from Kodaikanal area where a group of “ kist- 
vaens ’ were found scattered about the sides of the valley west from Perumal Реак.14 The 
megaliths of Kodaikanal were surveyed by Father Н. Hosten'® who reported three types of 
monuments, viz. dolmens, kistvaens and low circles of earth and stones (cairns ) from this 
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hill. These monuments were further studied by Aiyappan! who distinguished 3 types of mega- 
liths, viz. dolmens, stone circles and urn-burials. Two stone circles were excavated by him 
in 1940. The dolmens of Perumal and Palni hills were studied by Anglade and Newton? 
who found dolmens at Kamanur, Pachalur and Tandikudi near Kodaikanal ; on the slopes 
of Machur and Perumal hills; in the Vilpatti valley and at Palanghi and around Palamalai. 
The description given by them suggests that the dolmens had a number of rooms, some of 
which may have been used for dwelling purposes. 


South-cast of Palni hills, the district of Madurai has been intensively explored in recent 
years and a number of sites have been located. Even as early as 1888, Rea? had located three 
urn-burials sites with large pyriform urns in the vicinity of Dadampatti, Paravai and Anapa- 
nadi villages. In recent years well over thirty urn-burial sites have been located ir. the dis- 
trict. Besides, cairn circles were found from five sites® and dolmens® and cists? from onc 
site each. 


Besides, a number of dolmens were seen by Garstin® near the village of Kollur, about 
4 miles from Tirukovilur, on the left bank of the Ponniar in the district of Coromandel Coast. 
The dolmens consisted of four large granite slabs forming a chamber measuring 6'4" x 3/6" 
and 473! high on an average. The chamber was covered over with a huge slab nearly a foot 
thick and of 10/6” x 8'9" size. He also found a circular aperture about 18" in diameter in the 
eastern side-stonc. The contents of these monuments comprised sixteen to cighteen pots of 
black-and-red ware and in one case, a sarcophagus with fifteen legs was also found. 


Megalithic cairns and sepulchral urns have been found from several sites in Tirunelveli 
(Tinnevelly), the southernmost district of Madras State. Thus, as сапу as 1859, Kearns? 
had found several cairns containing urns at Gourtallum in the Tenkasi (Tencasey) taluk. Here, 
large carthen urns measuring 4 ft. in height and 3 ft. in diameter were found closely surround- 
cd by a chamber of unhewn stones and boulders. These urns contained pulverised bones, 
icon weapons and earthen vessels. Again, ‘piles of circular stones’ were scen by Congreve"? 
at Courtallum in this district. Here, he found three remarkable stones of great size, one over the 
other but the association of these stones with the cult of the dead could not be ascertained, 
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Besides, Caldwell! found urn-burial sites at Karkei? and Kayal in course of explorations. Не 
excavated sepulchral urns at Kayal and found traces of bone-dust in two urns but a monster 
urn, measuring 11 ft. in circumference, contained a complete set of entire human bones includ- 
ing a perfect skull. The urn was buried underground. The mouth of some of the urns was 
quite narrow and Caldwell? argued that the body must have been cut into pieces before it 
was put into the urn or that the bones must have been collected and put in after the body 
had decayed. Since cut-marks have not been observed on these bones, the latter hypothesis 
seems to be more plausible. He compares the urn-burials of this district with those of Madura 
and Travancore districts.‘ 


The most outstanding urn-burial site in this district is Adichanallur 15 miles south-cast 
of Tinnevelli and 9 miles west of Karkai. The site extends in an earea of 114 acres on the 
south bank of the Tamraparni river. The first excavation at the site was done by Rea and the 
finds were reported by Burgess. A rough estimate put the number of the urns well over a 
thousand. The burial urns were found at an average distance of 6 ft. apart and at a depth of 
3 to 10 or even 12 ft. below the surface. Some of them were found superimposed over each 
other. This site has yielded a rich harvest of pottery and associated finds. In an area of 
less than an acre excavated by Rea, as many as 1129 pottery vessels were found. Besides seven 
oval-shaped ornaments (possibly armlets) of gold and 12 other objects including diadems 
of gold and 188 personal ornaments of bronze (P1.56) including rings, bangles, bracelets, and 
animals and birds like dog, antelope and cock, etc. were found. Iron objects included 
37 lamps, 55 spears, 44 hoes, 27 swords, 20 daggers, 5 tridents, 3 tripods, 18 axes, 50 arrows, 
4 pipes, 2 spades, 13 chiscls, 11 knives, 1 hatchet, 4 adzes, 2 rings, 1 sickle, 1 hammer, 1 celt, 
4 pans, 1 knife-handle and 36 fragmentary instruments. According to the catalogue of 
antiquities published by Rea subsequently, the total number of iron objects found from this 
site runs to three hundred and ninety-four. The human remains found from Adichanallur 
were handed over to E. Thurston who gave a brief account of them in the first volume 
of his Castes and Tribes of South India. Subsequently Zuckerman? examined two skulls from 
this place and concluded that onc was Dravidian in form and another was Australian support- 
ing Huxley's interpretation of Australian-Dravidian relationship. The Adittanallur (Adicha- 
nallur) skulls have recently been studied by Chatterjec* and Gupta who observe that majority 
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of the skulls are ovoid in shape having low and vertical forehead. The skulls resemble ‘with 
Veddid or Australoid and Mediterranean types in many characters’. Earlier, Guha! had made 
a comparative study of the human crania excavated by Rea and had compared them with those 
of Bayana and Sialkot and the Veddah crania of Ceylon. 


Besides, Rea? excavated several megaliths at Pallamkota, Nattam, Tendiruppai, Pariyur 
and Kayal in the same district. Subsequently, a number of urn-burial sites were explored by 
Cammiade? in this district. Thus he found а large urn-burial cemetery about } miles west 
of Kalugumalai, a small town with a population of five thousand souls. He excavated onc 
urn which contained 23 pieces of a human skeleton along with the skull and a solitary iron 
chisel. Two other urn-burial sites explored by him were Vasudevanallur in Sankara-nayinar- 
kovil taluk and Palli-Kottai іп Tinnevelli taluk. Не excavated several urn-burials at the former 
site and found artificially arranged interments and also entire enterments, the body having 


been thrust into a large urn in squatting position. The only other content of that urn was an 
iron chisel. 


MYSORE 


Various types of megaliths have been reported from different parts of Mysore state. They 
are said to come from Gulbarga, Shorapur, Bijapur and Belgaum districts in the north, Dhar- 
war-Raichur and Bellary in the centre, Hassan, Bangalore and Kolar in the south and Coorg 
Virajendrapet and Sultan’s Battery on the borders of Kerala and Madras. Megalithic monuments 
are conspicuous by their absence in the western parts and sca coast of this state. They have 
not been reported from the adjoining Goa region cithcr. This may partly be duc to inadc- 
quate exploration. They represent various types of monuments of which cairn circles and 
dolmens (described by early writers as cromlechs and kistvaens) are more numerous and form 
the principal type. Other types, like menhirs, and stone alignments are concentrated principally 
in the Raichur-Bellary region. While most of these sites were explored and partly excavated 
by amateur antiquaries, six sites have been carefully excavated in recent years. These are 
Brahmagiri in Chitaldrug district, Maski in Raichur doab, Jadigenahalli in Bangalore, Haling- 
ali and Terdal in Bijapur and Hunur in district Belgaum. Besides, a typological study of these 
monuments has been presented by Professor М. Seshadri who has described at length 
the process of making these megaliths and has also discussed their probable authorship. A 


detailed account of the excavated sites of this state has been presented in the following 
pages. 


T. 
p. 307. 

2. Mentioned by Burgess in JRAS, 1901, pp. 925-929. 

3. L.A. Cammiade, *Observations upon ancient sites in the neighbourhood of Kalugumalai, Madras Pre- 
sidency’, Man, XXX, No. 137, 1930, pp. 187-189. 
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Brahmagiri 

Brahmagiri has been famous for the Agokan rock-edict which was located on the western 
face of a granite outcrop of the same name, rising some 600 ft. above the plain in the Mola- 
kalmuru taluk of the Chitaldrug district in northern Mysore. This site has been identified with 
the town of Isila mentioned in the Asokan edicts. Here preliminary excavation was done by M.H. 
Krishna? in 1942. The megalithic cemetery which contains upwards of 300 cist tombs was 
located on the north-eastern slope of this outcrop. Теп megaliths were excavated by Wheeler? 
іп 1947. They are typologically divisible in two groups: 

А. Cist circles. 

B. Pit circles. 

"The cist circles comprise cists made of granite slabs which are surrounded by a circle of un- 
hewn boulders having a diameter of 16 ft. to 20 ft, Megalith Nos. I, IV, V, VI, VIII and X 
сап be grouped under this head. The architectural details of these cists are as follows : 

In the first place, a deep pit was dug to make the cist (Pl. 39). This pit was lined with granite 
slabs. These slabs had roughly trimmed edges and measured 5 to 7 ft. in length and were gene- 
rally 6 ft. in height. In thickness, they varied from 2 to 4 ins. Four such slabs were utilised 
for making the four sides of the cist. These slabs were set up in the pit on Svastika plan 
generally in anti-clockwise form but sometimes in clockwise direction also. At the base, there 
used to be a floor-slab. On the top a huge irregular capstone measuring 15 ft. across and 1 foot 
thick sealed the cist after the rituals were over. At Brahmagiri, this capstone was generally 
found missing. А circular hole, technically called a ‘ port-hole ’, was made in the eastern wall 
of the cist. It had a diameter of 1} to 2 ft. The port-hole was approached externally by а 
downward ramp flanked by orthostats or dug-stone walling. This port-hole was sealed by a 
thin stone slab when the ritual was over. The cist was externally surrounded and buttressed by a 
dry stone wall up to the capstone level (РІ, 39). The gap between the stone wall and the cist was 
filled with small stones and earth. The excavator has argued that the top of the cist and 
greater part of the surrounding walls rose upto a height of 3 ft. above the ground surface 
and the top was possibly left bare. Finally, the tomb was provided with a circle of unhewn 
boulders. As pointed out above, the circle varied in diameter from 16 to 20 ft. Around 
the main cist, a number of ancillary small cists were also constructed (Pl. 40). One of these small 
cists yielded human bones indicating that these were also meant for the same purpose. 

The contents of the cists included human bones and funerary offerings like pottery, iron 
objects, beads and spindle-whorls, etc. (РІ. 41). These were deposited in three layers from 
bottom upwards. The standard method with minor variations was as follows. 

On the floor-slab, first of all, а layer of funeral pottery, iron objects, beads and spindle- 
whorls was arranged. The number of pots varied from six to sixty-two. ‘These were of the 
typical megalithic black-and-red ware. Iron objects included axe with a concentric ting, tanged 
knife, daggers, iron bar and a few objects of indeterminate shape. In one case (Meg. УШ), 


1. В. Hultzsch, ‘Inscriptions of Asoka’, СП, I, Oxford, 1935, pp. xxvi, and 175 ff. 
2. ARADM for 1942 (Mysore, 1943), р. 100 Я. 
3. R.E.M. Wheeler, *Brahmagiri and Chandravalli 1947’, AI, 4, рр. 181-308. 
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а 33 inches long iron bar was found. Personal objects included forty tiny white beads оҒ mag- 
nesite in one case (Meg. IV) and fifty tiny white and green beads of magnesite in the other 
(Meg. УШ). Spindle-whorls were very rare. Whenever these have been found their number 
does not exceed more than two. 

The second layer covering this primary offering comprised sandy carth—some 6” thick, 
over which human bones were placed. These included long bones and skull of more 
than one person. In one cist six skulls were found. The bones were found generally in 
the centre of the cist which was rarely used for more than one occasion. Secondary offerings 
of more earthenware vessels were made at this stage. The cist was then filled with earth 
presumably through the port-hole. Finally, the port-hole was sealed and the capstone placed 
to mark the end of the ritual. 

The next variety of megaliths found at Brahmagiri have been designated ‘ pit-circles ” 
because the stone circles are found to enclose a pit which was dug up to a depth of 8 ft. (Pl. 42). 
The pit-circles are very rare as compared to the cist-circles which predominate here. In fact, 
in a cemetery of more than 300 graves, only nine pit-circles could be identified. Of 
these, four were excavated and were found to contain circular or oval pits having a diameter 
of 8 to 12 ft. A shallow ramp was noticed in the eastern side. Here, it may be recalled that 
the cist also had an opening (port-hole) in the eastern wall indicating that the megalith-builders 
had well-conceived rules and regulation for making these monuments. The larger axis 
of oval pits was always in the east-west direction. 

On the floor of these pits four stone slabs were found marking out an oblong space about 
4x3 ft. It has been argued! that these stone slabs probably supported wooden posts—part 
of a bier over which the dead bodies were placed for a few months before the final burial 
of the selected bones in the cists. Thus Wheeler has suggested that the pits were used as 
* mescerating-pits ’ and were ‘ inverted towers of silence ’. 

At the floor of these pits were found funerary offerings comprising carthen-ware pots and 
iron implements, household objects and personal ornaments (Pl, 43). The iron objects include 
knives, wedges, chisels, sickles, arrowheads and 6} ft. long spears. It may be recalled that the 
cist-circles have yielded only a few types of the above objects. Personal objects in pit-circles 
included gold and carnelian beads and copper bangles. Household objects are rare. It was 
only from Meg. П thata granite pestle and two terracotta spindle-whorls were obtained. Human 
bones are conspicuous by their absence and it has been argued that these were picked up 
and buried subsequently in the cist-circles. It was only in Meg. IX, that two human bones 
and a tooth along with 33 gold and 2 carnelian beads, four copper bangles and a conch-shell 
were found. In another case (Мер. УП), two human skulls and a large number of disarticula- 
ted bones were obtained. After the offering of funerary objects the pits were finally filled with 
alluvial clay brought from a neighbouring pond. This filling was devoid of any relics, At 
last, the circle of stones was provided. In one case two concentric circles were found. The 
diameter of these circles ranges between 20 to 30 ft. Thus these circles are larger in diameter 
than those in cist-circles. 


1. Wheeler, AI, 4, р. 197. 
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Ав already mentioned above, much speculation has centred round the use of these pits. 
It was suggested that these were mescerating pits where the dead bodies were exposed for 
excarnation. The theory gets support by two facts, viz. the occurrence of four stone slabs on 
the floor of the pit, suggesting some sort of superstructure and secondly by comparative 
absence of human bones (Pl. 43). The comparative richness of grave-goods may be a pointer 
in this matter. The stone circles are also of bigger size. Lastly the location of these pit 
circles is important. Of the nineteen skulls obtained from the site, twelve have recently 
been examined by Sarkar! who distinguishes two racial types, namely an autochthonous 
Australoid type and the other, a Scytho-Iranian type. He observes that each megalith 
appears to be a family vault as remains of more than one individual have been found іп 
cach grave. 


Maski 


The ancient site of Maski is situated on the slopes of a gneissic outcrop in the Lingsugur 
taluk of Raichur district (formerly in Hyderabad State and now included in Mysore State). The 
site was explored by Bruce Foote? in 1870 and 1888 and subsequently ап Asokan edic? was 
discovered here. The antiquities recovered from this site received the attention of several 
archaeologists like Munn,‘ Richards and Gordon? from time to time. A cylinder seal found from 
this place was examined by Piggott? in 1944. The site was excavated for the first time in 
1935-37 by the Hyderabad State Department of Archaeology® on a large scale. Subsequently, 
B.K. Thapar? of the Archaeological Survey of India, excavated four trenches in 1954 and 
brought to light а sequence of cultures divisible in four periods with a break between the 
first two. The sequence of cultures ranges from chalcolithic, megalithic and early historical to 
medieval periods. 


Evidence for the disposal of the dead comes from Period II which displays a sudden emer- 
gence of the megalithic culture and the introduction of iron. As many as five classes of burial'® 
have been unearthed. Of these, two types, i.e. pit-circles and urn-burials, are comparable 
to other megalithic graves in South India. The remaining three classes of burial, comprising 
variants of pit burials are new types. Another noteworthy feature of megaliths at Maski is 
the discovery of complete human skeletons in extended articulated condition—a feature quite 
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uncommon in South Indian megaliths? (РІ. 44). The menhirs? excavated from this place 
do not display any association with funerary practices of the megalithic people. The habitation 
site associated with megaliths gives us an idea that these people had a settled agricultural eco- 
nomy with a bias for urban life. 

Burials of the first type found at Maski (B1) may be designated ‘ pit-burials without 
any lithic appendage’. Four burials of this kind were excavated, all coming from the habitation- 
area (Pl. 45). In this case, elliptical or oval pits measuring 7 to 8 ft. in length and 2 ft. 9 in. to 
5 ft. 9 ins. in breadth have been dug to depths varying from 2 ft. to 6 ft. in the underlying 
chalcolithic levels and natural soil. The larger axis of thes pits was always in N-S direction. 
On the floor of these pits a cushion of 4 to 7 in. thick ash deposit was provided. Over this, 
the dead body was placed in perfectly articulated condition. However, in one case the body 
was slightly disarticulated while in another case it was partly flexed. The skeleton was 
oriented in N-S direction with the head to the north and the skull cither turned to the west or 
facing the sky. However, in one case, the head pointed towards the south and was turned 
tothe east. At this stage, the skeleton was covered with lime or ash. In Pit 16, the skele- 
ton was covered with seven stone slabs. After covering the skeleton, the funerary offering 
of earthen-ware pots, iron objects and animal remains was provided over it. In one case as 
many as twenty-one pots were offered. Pit 28A did not yield any grave-goods. Animal 
remains along with an iron knife were found from Pit 28. At this stage the grave-pit was 
filled with the dug-out earth. An important deviation from the normal method of megalith- 
building is the fact that no lithic appendage of cairn or stone circle was provided over the grave. 

The second type of burials found at Maski are again pit-burials without any lithic appen- 
даре but they differ from the former in two respects, i.c. the orientation of larger axis of the 
pits is east-west and instead of containing complete burials, these yielded fractional burials. 
Besides, unlike the former type of graves, these contain remains of more than one individual. 
Six pits of this type were encountered in cutting MSK-9 but only one of them was fully ех- 
cavated (Pl. 46). In this case, the grave-pit was elliptical on plan and measured 8'2" x 4' and was 
dug up to a depth of 7/9", The pit floor was made even by a thin deposit of ash over which 
fifty-five pots (mostly tulip-shaped) were arranged. The arrangement of the pots was also 
unconventional. The pots were placed one above the other going to a maximum of five in 
many cases. Over this deposit of earthen-ware vessels, skeletal remains were found in the 
central area of the pit. These included two skullsanda number of long bones in fragmentary 
condition. An iron dagger was placed besides the human remains. Other grave-goods in- 
cluded seven large jars of red ware in the eastern half of the pit arranged against its sides 
and a stone piece along the southern edge of the pit. The use of the latter is difficult to vi- 
sualise. At this stage the skeletal remains were covered with a 2 in. thick deposit of 
ash. Over this deposit some animal bones used possibly as offering to the deceased, besides 
а red ware pot and a flattish iron axe, were found. Finally, the pit was filled with soft, alluvial clay. 


1. Complete human skeletons were found from Pallavaram, Vasudevanallur, and Perumbair—all in 
Madras and also from Jiwarji and Chandravalli in Mysore. 

2, K.M. Abmad notes that the menhirs of this place had been arranged in avenues (ARND, 1935-36, 
рр. 28-31). 
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The third type includes two urn-burials without any lithic appendage located in cutting 
MSK-9. Of these, only one could be excavated. The details of this type of burial ate as 
follows. 

A funerary urn was placed in the centre of a pit just enough to accommodate it. The pit 
was circular on plan having a diameter of nearly 3 ft. and dug up to a depth of 2 ft. The jar 
contained two pots and was covered with a basin used as a lid. Eleven pots were found іп 
the pit around the burialurn. Some fragmentary bones were seen amidst this deposit, Final- 
ly the pit was filled up with dug-out earth. This class of burial differs from its counterparts 
at Adichanallur, Amirthamangalam or Porkalam in that it was not sealed by any stone slab 
neither the place was demarcated with any other lithic appendage. 

The fourth type of burials are again pit-burials which have close resemblance with the 
first type. The only difference lies in the fact that the dead bodies were covered with stonc 
slabs! in the pit, and after filling, the pit was marked by a circle of unhewn boulders enclosing 
a mass of rubble packing. Only one burial of this type could be excavated. It yielded 
the complete, extended skeleton of a child in a pit elliptical on plan measuring 5! 3" x2! 8” and 
dug to a depth of 3'9". The body was oriented іп N-S direction with the head to the 
north and the face turned to the west. The skeleton was covered with four stone slabs. 
Funerary offerings were arranged over these stone slabs, These included a bowl of black- 
and-red ware and four vases of red ware. Two stone balls were found neartheleft foot. The 
pit was filled with loose earth mixed with small stones and packed with rubble. The area 
was enclosed by a circle of untrimmed granite blocks with an average external diameter of 
8 ft, 

The fifth and last class of burials at Maski are pit-circles having resemblance with pit- 
circles of Brahmagiri. Two such megaliths were located outside the main habitation-area on 
the western side of Durgada Gudda near the menhirs. Of these, one was excavated, It 
consisted of a circle of untrimmed granite boulders with an external diameter of 17 ft. In 
the centre of the circle a rectangular pit was found. Its longer axis was E-W and measured 
7' 3"x2! 8". It was dug to a depth of 6 ft. in the hard natural bed-rock. At the bottom 
of the pit a 3 to 4 in, thick deposit of ash was found. At the bottom of the pit, two stones 
were found, Over this deposit, skeletal remains and four iron implements were found. Over 
this, sixteen pots were placed as funerary offerings. Finally, the pit was filled with soft earth 
and the enclosed arca was packed with a mass of rubble. 

Besides the five types of pit-burials described above, a number of roughly aligned menhirs? 
were found on the western side of Durgada Gudda. These are free-standing monoliths of 
gtanite measuring 5 ft. in diameter at the base and are more than 10 ft. high. Two of 
them were excavated but did notyield any relic connected with burial ritual. Menhirs 
have been recorded from different places in South India. The menhirs of Maski may 
be commemorative stones. As will be seen in the next chapter, the Naga of Assam erect 
menhirs even today which are not sepulchral but commemorative in nature. 


1. This feature was also noticed in Pit-16 of the first group, 
2. ВК. Thapar, ‘Maski, 1954’, AI, 13, р, 35, РІ. XV. 
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Jadigenahalli 

Four cairn-circles of Jadigenahalli a megalithic site, 20 miles from Bangalore in the 
district of the same name, were excavated by M. Seshadri. The diameter of stone circles ranged 
between 20 ft. to 6 ft. The largest megalith had two circles of stones. ‘The cairn-circles en- 
closed deep pits dug to a depth of 12 to 13 ft. These pits yielded hand-made sarcophagi which 
were covered with domical lids (Pl. 47). None of the sarcophagi contained any skeletal 
remains but the pits yielded grave-goods comprising pottery of red and black wares and the 
usual black and-red ware. Iron objects found from the pits comprised sickles, daggers and a 
frying pan-like object. 

Halingali and Terdal 

In recent years two megalithic sites, namely Halingali and Terdal? both in district Bijapur, 
have been excavated by A. Sundara of the Deccan College Poona under Professor H.D. 
Sankalia. At Halingali four megalithic burials divisible in two main types were excavated. One 
type of megalith is represented by a cist with rectangular courts at the cardinal points and a pass- 
age on the south, the composite plan looking like a Greek cross. The whole structure is 
covered bya cairn. The second type of megalith comprised a circular cist with passage on the 
south, and is covered by a cairn witha doublecircleora circleanda rectangle. Ofthe four 
megalithic graves opened at this place, two represented stone circles but did not have any cist 
in the centre. These burials yielded only megalithicpottery but no bones or other offerings. 
Does it mean that these were mere symbolic burials ? 

Of the remaining two burials, one yielded pots of megalithic black-and-red ware along 
with a few fragments of human bones and iron objects. The last burial (Megalith IV) yielded 
small fragments of the neolithic-chalcolithic grey ware and the megalithic red ware. The occur- 
тепсе of neolithic-chalcolithic pottery in association with megaliths is very important and is 
fraught with new potentialities. Indeed, some scholars have begun to suspect that, possibly 
the megaliths of Halingali may represent an earlier class of megaliths. 

The megalithic graves of Terdal are typologically similar to those found at Halingali, 
Two megaliths were opened at this place. Excavations revealed that Meg. I was a circular 
cist with a passage tothe south. It was covered by a cairn and was surrounded by a circle 
and a rectangle. The second megalith contained a cist of Greek cross type buried under a 
cairn-rectangle. The contents of both these megaliths included pots of megalithic black-and- 
red ware, plain red ware and human skeletal remains. 


Hunur 

Besides the new class of burials of Halingali and Terdal described above, a new type of 
burial has recently been excavated at Hunur in the adjoining district of Belgaum. The megalithic 
site issituated оп the left bank ofthe Ghataprabha, a tributary of the Krishna. Here one of 
the largest megaliths with a capstone was excavated by S.R. Rao*. The megalith consisted 


1. LAR—1956-57, pp. 34-35. 
2. ТАВ—1965-66 (cyclostyled copy), 1—64-65; A. Sundara, Puratattsa, No. 3, 1969-70, pp. 13-33, 


3, LAR—1968-69 (typed copy), рр. 46-47. 
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of a huge cairn entombing по less than three cists enclosed by stone circles and platforms 
(РІ, 48). Cist І was square on plan and was surrounded by a circle of undressed stones, 
laid in six courses and further enclosed by a rectangular platform. It was approached by a 
passage. The walls of this passage were made of upright stone slabs and the floor of rammed 
rubble. The passage was blocked at the southern end by an upright slab. 

Cist II varied from the former inasmuch as іє had a rectangular plan and was enclosed by a 
stone circle built over the rubble bed in a single course and further enclosed by a platform. 
It was also approached by a passage as in the case of the former. The third cist (Cist Ш) was 
located on the southern end of this passage. In addition, a small circle was found on the 
western side of the passage. These cists contained the post-crematory remains along with some 
sherds of black-and-red ware and plain red ware. 

Besides the cists with post-crematory remains described above, the megalith yielded a 
large number of post-burials made from time to time on the platforms outside the stonc- 
circles. Funerary offerings, besides pottery, are small in number. They comprise a copper 
bell with a rectangular base from one of the pot-burials. Iron was cospicuous by its absence. 

The huge megalith of Hunur is important in more than one respects. In the first place we 
are getting a type of monument which contains more than one stone circle as also the burials. 
Since the rubble tumulus was found disturbed it has been postulated that it was in use for 
-a pretty long time. Thus perhaps here we encounter a ‘ family vault’ rather than a grave, 
similar to the Sasan and Көлді of the Munda and Oraon of Chotanagpur plateau. Secondly, 
it is also proved that two distinct modes of the disposal, i.e. post-cremation cist burial 
and pot-burials, were current in one and the same section of the society. Thirdly, the 
absence of ironin the grave may suggest that the megalith in question may belong to a 
pre-iron age. This is also substantiated by the pottery types in the black-and-red ware. The 
only type encountered here is bowl. Allin all, the Hunur megaliths suggest once again that 
the area around Bijapur and Belgaum needs thorough exploration because it is in this 
region that we may get some clucs about the origin of the great megalithic architecture in 
India. 

Besides the six excavated sites described above, a large number of sites with different types 
of monuments have been located in surface exploration, Starting from the extreme northern 
parts of this state, one encounters four types of monuments, viz. cairns, cists, dolmens and stone 
circles in district Gulberga. These were found on the following four sites respectively, Shaha- 
bad, Mandewal, Kondapur and Mandapur! South of Gulbarga, a large number of mega- 
liths had been reported from different sites between the Krishna and the Bhima in the princi- 
pality of Shorapur by Col. Meadows Taylor well over a century ago. He found a number 
of cairns and barrows in an area measuring 336x216 yards on the rocky ground at Jiwarji* 
(Jewurgi)—a village in Andola taluk, situated 3 miles south of the Bhima on the high road 
from Shorapur to Gulberga. Most of these cairns have single circle of stones but a few have 


1. LAR—1963-64, р. 23. 


2. Meadows Taylor, ‘Ancient remains at the village of Jiwarji near Farozabad on the Bhima’, JBBRAS, 
Ш, 1849, pp. 179-196, 
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double circles ranging in diameter from 10 to 64 ft. He excavated five cairns at this site 
and found complete skeletons buried in NE-SW direction, the head being towards NE. 
Associated finds included black-and-red ware pots, iron objects and a single carnelian bead. 
Another cairn excavated by him yielded a cist, trancepted in the middle. Remains of one 
person were found in each part of the grave. The description given by him indicates that 
he found complete skeletons in this case as well. 

The cairns of Jiwarji (Jewurgi) are important in more than one respect. In the first place, 
two complete skeletons have been found in one cairn (Cairn D) laid on each other, both 
facing downwards. These were malc and female; the skeleton of the male being below that of 
the female. Taylor concludes that ‘here then appearcd unmistakable traces and proofs in- 
асса of human sacrifice! This observation, if true, is of great sociological import. The 
only other parallel comes from a megalith at Yeleswaram (A.P.) where two complete skeletons 
have been found arranged one over the other. In the other cairn at Jiwarji remains of six 
skeletons were found. Secondly, an interesting observation has been made by Taylor re- 
garding the location of these cairns. He observes that “ all the groups of cairns, cromlechs 
and kistvaens which I have found inthe Dekhan, have been placed upon ground which slopes 
gently tothe south. In this respect I have observed no variations anywhere. "* The land used 
for the purpose is always unfit for agriculture. This fact has also been noted by Hunt.* 

Taylor also found cromlechs, kistvaen (dolmens) and cairn-circles having cists with complete 
burials at several sites* like Haggaritgi, and Rajan-Kalur in the Shorapur principality. Excavation 
of a few of these monuments at different places by him revealed that while cromlechs did not 
yield any relic, kistvaens and some of the cairns yielded human remains buried after cremation 
or excarnation of the body. The cist type of cairns yielded complete human skeletons. These 
two different modes of burial—complete and fractional—led the author to believe that ‘there 
were two sects of the same people, one of which burned their dead and deposited the 
remains іп kistvaens or cairns and the other which buried their dead ?.5 

Taylor explored seven taluks of the former Shorapur State between the Krishna and the 
Bhima. Thus, he located 23 kistvaens made of grey slabs of limestone and a number of crom- 
lechs and cairns at Haggaritgi, on the banks of the Done river. He opened three kistvaens 
at this place and found pottery, human bones, ash and charcoalbut no weapon or personal 
ornament. One cairn contained urns of red pottery, full of ash and partially calcined 
bones. He also located some cromlechs and kistvaens at а site j mile SW of Rajan-Kolur 


1. Meadows Taylor in TRLA, XXIV, 1873, pp. 337-342. 

2. Meadows Taylor, ibid., p. 337. 

3. В.Н. Hunt, ‘Hyderabad cairns’, JHAS, 1916, p. 182. 

4. Meadows Taylor, ‘Notices of ‘cromlechs, cairns and other ancient Scytho-Druidical Remains in the 
principality of Shorapur', JBBRAS, IV, 1853, pp. 380-429. Also Meadows Taylor “Description of cairns, crom- 
lechs, kistvaens, and other Celtic, Druidical and Scythian monuments in the Dekhan', TRLA, XXIV, Anti- 
quities, 1873, pp. 329-362. 

5. Taylor, JBBRAS, ІР, 1853, р. 382 and Taylor in TRIA, 1873, р. 359. Also H. Cousens, ‘List of anti- 
quarian remains in H.E. the Nizam’s territories’, Archaeological Survey of India (Һ1.5.), XXXI, Calcutta, 1900, p. 42. 

6. Taylor, ТАГА, 1873, p. 333, 
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village near the high road to Korikal. Similar monuments were seen at Belsettihali—a village 
about 3 miles NE of Rajan-Kolur. Besides, twelve cairns were seen at Chikanhalli, about 
9 miles from Shorapur. Taylor excavated the largest cairn at this site which yielded calcined 
human bones in earthen-ware pots but no iron weapons were found. He found stone align- 
ments made of rocks of irregular shape and of various sizes. The stones used at Vaibahalli 
village about 9 miles from Shorapur, on the Shahpur road measured 6 to 7 ft. in length and 3 
to 4 ft. in height. These alignments enclosed squares measuring 18 to 24 ft, on each side res- 
pectively. The occurrence of 28 cairns immediately to the north of these alignments is 
significant. Не also found a huge tumulus to the north of Shahpur hills. Excavation of this 
tumulus revealed that it was a cremation site where the dead bodies were burned and the 
ashes were subsequently buried in the cairns. 

Further, Taylor found cairns at Ijeri and Mandewalli, both in Nellugi taluk and at Jiwarji 
where as many as 268 cairns were counted. He excavated four cairns at the latter site which 
yielded regular cists. Besides, forty cairns and cists were found between Charmur and Andola 
villages. Here, he opened two cairns and found cists containing remains of as many as eight 
persons. He also found six large cairns at the village of Kolurin Andola taluk, on the banks 
of the Bhima. Subsequently Munn? reported a number of megaliths in Raichur and $һогарис 
districts. He found inhumation and post-cremation burials with single or double circles 
of stone in Lingsugur and Mugdal areas. He also found rough stone dolmens in Shorapuc 
area and dolmens with hammer-dressed side stones in Gangawati taluk in Raichur district. 

Proceeding south-west of Shorapur one finds stone circles! at Madanahalli, Maskanal, 
Salvadgi and Talukot—all in district Bijapur. At one place, а partly exposed cist measuring 
5х3.2 metres was seen, It had an external passage in the eastern arthostat. Some more stone 
circles were located at Budhihal and Kilarhatti* in the same district. Earlier, Panchamukhi® had 
reported six megalithic sites having dolmens from Badami, Hunagund and Bagalkot regions 
of Bijapur district. Megaliths of this district have received careful attention in recent years. 
Thus megalithic burials* such as dolmens, cists, cairns, cairn-circles etc. have been located at 
Akkaragal in taluk Badami, Chelapur, Gugalamari and Kyadigeri in taluk Hungund and Chin- 
gund, Jagdal and Jabhanur in Jamkhandi taluk. A megalithic habitation site has also been 
discovered in this district. Besides, two megalithic sites, namely Halingali and Terdal, des- 
ctibed above, have been excavated in recent years. Recently, about forty megalithic structures 
were discovered on the flat top of a quartzite-sandstone hill’ near Kaladgi town in taluk Bagalkot. 
Amongst the megaliths, two hitherto unknown types were brought to light, One of them had 
a port-hole in the circle-stone connected with the chamber through a passage. Further south, 

1. Ibid. 

2. L. Munn, ‘Prehistoric and protohistoric finds of the Raichur and Shorapur districts’, MI, XV, 1935, 
pp. 225-250. 

3. LAR—1960-61, р. 28. 

4. ТАВ—1961-62, р. 34. 

5. R.S. Panchamukhi, JUB, XIX, No. 4, pp. 10-28. 

6. LAR—1965-66 (cyclostyled сору), 1—62. 

7. LAR—1967-68, р. 36, 
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dolmens and habitation sites were found at Ashte, Kalkhamba and Muchandi in Belgaum.! 
Earlier, Burgess? had reported more than one hundred dolmens from Konur, a village 3 miles 
west-northwest of Gokak in the same district. These dolmens have huge capstones supported 
by five stones set on edge. The whole structure was covered with small stones and outwardly 
presented the appearance of a rough cairn. Most of the dolmens at this site are disturbed. Me- 
galiths have recently been located at seven sites in taluk Hukkeri (Hukeri) and from several 
sites іп taluk Saundhatti (Saundatti) in Belgaum district. Further east of Belgaum, Burgess! 
reported two megalithic sites; one near a village, 12 to 15 miles east-southeast of Badami and 
the other ona rocky rising ground on the banks of the Malaprabha, to the west of Aihole. 
"These dolmens are comparatively small in size and are mostly open at the sides. 


Further east, several megalithic sites have been located in Raichur Doab, on the borders of 
Andhra Pradesh. In this region, Meadows Taylor$ had identified a grave site in Benakal forest. 
Subsequently, Munn’ identified two groups of graves to the north of the Mudgal fort. К.М. 
Ahmad? has presented a list of twenty-four sites in this region. The dolmens of this area have 
a semi-circular hole in one of the side slabs. Later, Allchin® found some graves near the 13,6 
milestone to the west of the Lingsugur-Godawari road. The main type of megalith is cairn 
circle, 32 to 40 ft. in diameter. These cairns enclose cists which seem to be family ossuaries. 
Besides, some stone alignments? were also noticed in this locality. But the best known 
site of this region is Maski described above. Recently, megaliths have been reported from one 
site each in taluks Kushtgi and Manvi, and from two sites in taluk Gangavati!—all іп Raichur 
district. Further south, is the district of Bellary “ the pivot of the lower Deccan”. The 
district has yielded more than two thousand megaliths!? Thus, earthen-ware pots were found 
from an iron age grave at a site, 1 mile west of Banvali, Chennapatna. Another grave of thc 


1. LAR—1963-64, р. 23. 

2. J. Burgess, “Тһе dolmens at Konur and Aiholle’, LA, Ш, 1874, pp. 306-308. Also R.S. Panchamukhi 
Archaeology of Karnatak, Dharwar, 1953, p. 45. 
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5. JBBRAS, IV, 1852, pp. 380-429. 

6. JHGS, II, pt. I, 1934. 
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same culture was found in a Kurumbar ring, south-west of Talya, Holalkere taluk! Besides, 
Subbarao* noticed six perfectly preserved stone circles and three menhirs in the Sanganakallu 
area. Eight well-preserved stone circles* were found in the valley at the foot of Sand- 
amma hills situated 4 miles to the north-east of Bellary. Besides the common types of cairn- 
circles and menhirs, several kistvaens were found by Taylor‘ at a corner formed by three 
hills joining each other about 1 mile south of the town of Kosgi. In order to make on-the- 
spot study of these remains, the present author explored this area and located several stone 
circles on the northern slope of a hill approximately 4 miles south of Guntakal railway station. 

About 200 kilometres west of Bellary is Dharwar which is very rich in megalithic monu- 
ments, The predominant type of megaliths in this region are cairn-circles enclosing cists, 
dolmens, dolmenoid cists and urn-burial sites. Thus megalithic burials and a habitation site, 
was located on the foot of Somesvara hills in Ron taluk. The megaliths were of cairn-circle 
type. Megalithic cist-circles, 10 to 12 ft. in diameter, were discovered at Adrahalli, Devihal 
and Sogival. Earlier, Panchamukhi? had recorded cairns from Agadi in taluk Haveri and 
Sidenurintaluk Hirekerur. He had also found domens at Budapanahalli and Motebennur, both 
in taluk Renebennur. Megalithic monuments with black-and-red ware were located at Bhaira, 
Hallur, Nagavanda, Tadakanhalli and Vanapada.* The megaliths of Hallur consist of cists 
and dolmen-like circles of stone slabs. Dolmenoid cists were also located about 3 km. north 
of Hallur? Urn-burial sites were located at Gajendragad, Gondageri, Kalakaleswara, Rajur 
and Unachageri.? Stone circles along with the typical black-and-red ware were noticed at Buda- 
panahalli, Asundi, Kuskur, Kotihal and Malkanhalli.1 Stone circles were found at Bidarkatti, 
Sidenur, Chinnikattu, Kerwadi and Udagatti!? and also at Malkanhalli, Kamdod, Hosur, Jangad 
and Belgatti1* The last-named site yielded a dolmen also. Dolmens were also found at 
Kadarman-dalgi.!4 Megalithic black-and-red ware together with disturbed burials was recently 
noticed at Kurgovinkop!* in Naragund taluk in this district. 

Moving further south from Dharwar-Raichur Bellary belt, one encounters another belt 
in Hassan-Bangalore-Kolar districts which have yielded good number of these monuments. 
Connecting the two geographical belts is the district of Chitradurga which has yielded a few 
cist burials along with other concomitants of the megalithic culture. Thus, a disturbed cist- 
Ibid., p. 31. 

B. Subbarao, ‘Archaeological explorations in Bellary’, BDCRI, VIII, Dec. 1947, p. 214. 
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burial surrounded by a stone circle on a laterite debris was found at Talya.! А few sherds of 
megalithic black-and-red ware were also picked up from the above mentioned site. Earlier, 
M. H. Krishna? had located a comparatively modern burial ground having some oblong cists 
of thinnish granite slabs, about 2 furlongs north of the ancient site of Chandravalli, situated 
adjacent to the district town of Chitaldrug. Local enquiry by Dr. Krishna revealed that these 
were of recent origin and that among certain sections of the Kurabas or shephards there 
was still the custom of burying their dead in such cists. Further exploration of this site by 
Wheeler? yielded red-and-black fabric of the megalithic culture and he dated Dr. Krishna’s 
small cists to the megalithic culture. 

In the Hassan-Bangalore-Kolar complex, the first-named district is very rich іп megalithic 
monuments. Mackenzie! found barrows, tumuli, circles, cromlechs, dolmens, cairns, kist- 
vaens, and menhirs in this district. He found barrows ona site about four miles from 
Polliamon on Bangalore-Mangalore road and at Ansikerri in the Harnhalli taluk. The dolmens 
and circles are found all over the district. The dolmens are 1 to 3 ft. in height and the circles 
ате 12to 18 й. in diameter. The kistvaens of granite and circles were found at Fraserpett® on 
the banks of the Cauvery (Kaveri). They yielded pottery, iron objects, bones and charcoal. 
Local tradition ascribes these cairns to be the graves of persons who have been cither killed 
by tigers or died of leprosy. 

The menhirs* found in the district have been divided into six classes. 

i) Masti КаШи : These are 3-4 ft. high and are adorned with a figure of a woman carved 
onit. They mark the spot where some devoted wife has sacrificed herself on her hus- 
band’s pyre. 

й) Kodu Kallu : These are divided in three compartments and bear inscriptions of 800-1000 
AD. 

iii) Toda Kena Kallu : These arc rare type of menhirs but whenever found, they arc found 
near the village gate and have charm engraved upon them. This charm averts or 
removes the cattle disease. The monument is worshipped by the villagers once a year. 

iv) Kari Kallu : These are plain unhewn stones found inside and close to the village gate. 
The headman of the village presents offerings to this stone once a year. 

v) Vyasana Tolu Kallu : These are rare monuments but, whenever found, these arc generally 
close to the Must of some Saiva priest. 

vi) Hanumanta Kallu : ‘This type of monument has nothing to do with the god whose name 
it bears but is connected with the marriage of the goldsmith caste. 


1. LAR—1959-60, p. 73. 
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From the above classification it is abundantly clear that the menhirs of this region are not 
always connected with the cult of the dead. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty kilometres east of Hassan is the district of Bangalore. A 
rude stone cemetery was located at Savandurga, 22 miles west of the district headquarters and 
4 miles south-east of Magadi by Branfill in 1881. This cemetery included circles of stones 
of all sizes up to 30 ft. or more in diameter. The circles surround buried or half-buricd 
kistvaens. Branfill examined four of these cists. Again, a large number of megaliths were 
reported by Rama Rao? in the vicinities of Halagur and Channapatna about 50 km. south-west 
of Bangalore. Не classified these monuments in three classes, viz. ;) Cromlechs, #) Virakal and 
Mastikal or heroic monuments of single slabs, and iii) Devakal or the monuments of abode of 
worship. He holds that the cromlechs belong to iron age men but the other monuments 
are of later origin. Cists with stone circles have also been reported from both sides of the 
road leading to Devanahalli? 


The adjoining district of Kolar has also yielded a few megalithic sites. Thus fifty-four 
cromlechs were found by Colet in the vicinity of Mashalli village. These cromlechs consisted 
of cists of granite slabs on the sides and were flagged at the bottom by the similar slabs. Cole 
also excavated a few of these cromlechs and found pots of black-and-red fabric in them. He 
also located some more cromlechs from Margal, Gudabanda and from a site 3 miles away from 
Kolar. He also located a few stone circles two miles away from Bowringpet and a monolith 
measuring 11ft.4in.x 3ft.8in.x 1ft.3in.at Perisandra. А large number of megalithic cairn- 
circles were noticed at Gonakanahalli$ on the Hosokote-Malur road and several cairn-circles 
near Tekal railway station. Besides, several neolithic-megalithic sites were seen at Banahalli 
2 km. from Tekal. 

The last group of megalithic monuments come from the vicinity of Virarajindrapet 
(Virajendrapet) in Coorg, Mysore proper and Sultan’s Battery. Thus more than fifty dolmens* 
were noticed опа hill called Mori Betta in the Molte village of Coorg. They are locally known 
as Pandava Kalla. These dolmens have a round hole in the rear stone, just sufficient enough 
toadmita man’s body. The only objects found are some utensils and rusty implements. Some 
* kistvaens ’ have also been reported from this hill." R.A. Cole? had excavated eleven crom- 
lechs in the vicinity of Virarajindrapet discovered earlier by Mackenzie and found black-and-red 
wate pots, iron implements, pieces of charcoal and a small piece of bangle.® Cole believes 
that ‘ the larger cromlechs forming regular closed chambers, unlike those found elsewherc 


1. В.В. Branfill, “On the Savandurga rude stone cemetery, central Maisur’, IA, X, 1881, рр. 1-22. 
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were dwellings and the smaller stone cists and tumuli, the sepulchral monuments "2 Again, 
he excavated seven cromlechs or dolmens out of a group of 500 ones near Fraserpett.2 One 
of the urns, found in a cromlech at this place, was full of paddy*, the husk of which was 
in perfect preservation whilst the grain itself had completely disappeared. The Sultan’s 
Battery urn-burial site is situated on the rounded top of a low hill overlooking the Calicut- 
Mysore main road. The site was examined by Cammiade* who discovered 17 urns in an 
area of 150 square yards. These urns contained ‘ mass of much decayed bones’ and two or 
three pots and were covered by stone slabs. He located 4 more urn-burial sites on the Calicut- 
Mysore road. 

In district Mysore several sites with cairns and cists have been located in recent years. 
Thus, cairns and cists were found at Chikkahundi and Hirikati in taluk Gundlupet and Laxamana- 
pura respectively and Sidhuvalli in taluk Nanjangud*. Again, seventeen more megalithic 
sites with cairn-circles were found in taluk Gundlupet.* Cairn-circles and cists were also 
foundintaluks Chamarajanagarand Yelandurandonthirty-ninesitesinKollegeltaluk. Further, 
megalithic sites have been located at Narasamantala and Arakalavadi in taluk Chamaraja- 
nagar; Chinnasandra and Konganahalli in taluk Chintamani and Kongarajapalli near Kolar.* 
Besides megalithic burials have been noticed at Kurgovinkop, Airahalli, Kalatpur, Lakkur and 
Kelasanagur in taluk Hunsur.? 


KERALA 


Barring the different types of megalithic monuments which attracted the archacologist's 
attention from time to time, the archaeology of Kerala has not been fully studied. However, 
the megaliths of this little state on the Malabar coast are important in more than one respect. 
At least three types of megaliths, viz. hood-stones or Kudakallus, umbrella stones or Topikallus 
and underground rock-cut caves—are confined to this State only. These and several other types 
of megaliths found in the bordering States of Mysore and Madras have been located from as 
far north as Cannanore and as fat south as Quilan district. These megaliths were reported as 
early as the beginning of the 19th century, and continued to receive intermittent attention from 
time to time. Thus as early as 1887, William Logan!? noted the occurrence of megaliths іп 
this State and he classified them into four classes, viz. excavated caves, Kudakallu, Topikallu 
and modern sepulchral urns of small size. He had also tried to place these megaliths in a 
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chronological sequence. This was subsequently modified by Sengupta, who has proposed 
the following sequence :— 

i) Dolmens, menhirs, cromlechs ctc. 

ii) Excavated caves. 

iii) (a) Caves with massive urns (umbrella stones) and massive sepulchral urns without 

caves. 
(b). Hat stones. 

iv) Modern sepulchral urns of small size. 

He also believes that the earlier two classes of monuments are synchronous. 


A systematic survey and classification of the monuments of Cochin was done by Krishna- 
swami? in 1947. Inthe same year, the rock-cut caves of this State were studied by Y.D. Sharma? 
and an urn-burial at Porkalam* (district Trichur) was excavated in the subsequent year. In the 
last two decades, although no other scientific excavation has been carried out, several new 
sites have been put on the map by surface exploration. Besides, the origin and authorship of 
these monuments has recently been studied by Krishna Iyer,5 who had excavated earlier а 
Pandukuxhi от barrow at Chokhanad and found a large earthen jar containing rice husk. 


The impact of geology on the types of megaliths of this State has been amply demonstrated. 
The geological and physiological features divide Kerala into three parallel strips, each of which 
contains distinctive monuments. Thus, while dolmens have been found from the eastern moun- 
tainous regions composed of granitic gneiss and charnokite, the rock-cut caves, menhirs and 
umbrella stones are confined to the lateritic plains. Besides, urn-burials with some menhirs 
ate scen on the alluvial sca-coast. In the following pages, an attempt has been made to indi- 
cate the distribution of various types of megaliths in different parts of this State. 


Starting from the extreme north, the district of Cannanore has yielded umbrella stone at 
Cherunthazham and rock-cut caves of possible megalithic association on fourteen sites? Rock- 
cut caves have also been reported from Vallianoor Amsom іп taluk Cannanorc. Besides the 
umbrella stones and rock-cut caves, cist-circles and stone circles have been located at Cheengeri- 
Desom, Ambalavayal-Amsom, Nenmeni, south Wynaad® and at Naduvil-Amsom in taluk 
Taliparamba.? 
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4. ВК. Thapar, ‘Porkalam—1948", AI, 8, рр. 3-16. 

5. L.A. Krishna Iyer, “Dating the past in Kerala’, Anthropology on the March, (ed.) Balaratnam, Madras 
1963, pp. 75-85. Also his ‘Prehistoric archaeology in Kerala’, QJMS, XX, 1929-30, рр. 115-126. 

6. LAR—1960-61, р. 58. 
LAR—1961-62, p. 98. 
LAR—1960-61, р. 58. 
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Proceeding south from Cannanore, the district of Kozhikode (Calicut) has yielded several 
megalithic sites. As early as 1879, William Logan had reported the discovery of ancient pottery 
from “subterranean cells ” (rock-cut caves) at Pandinyattamuri Desam, about 6} miles north of 
Calicut. The illustration given by him clearly shows that the earthen-ware pots obtained from 
this site were of black-and-red fabric. Other objects from the cells included iron objects 
comprising bill-hooks, chisels, scraps, double-hooks and a sword measuring 26" in length.! 

Subsequently, Fawcett? found three pottery vessels and four iron implements on the out- 
skirts of the town of Calicut? when some workmen excavated through a cavity (rock-cut cave) 
while quarrying for laterite. There was no circle of stones or anything to indicate the existence 
of these subterranean chambers. А rock-cut tomb was located in 1911 by workmen again, 
оп a private land? to the left of the road from Malaparamba to Chevayur, and about a mile to 
the west of the Sub-Registrar’s office at the latter place. The site is situated about 5 miles 
from Calicut. The structure consisted of a circular rock-cut chamber with adorned roof, sup- 
ported in the centre by a short round pillar. The entire structure was hewn out of solid laterite 
rock, The interior measured 7'6"х7'8" and was 3'9" in height. The contents of the 
chamber included twenty-five earthen-ware urns and vesscls.4 A few of the urns contained 
fine red earth, ash and minute fragments of bone. 

Some pyriform urns were found, buried in hollows in the rock, by Dubreuil at Chenakka- 
rambu, near Ferok railway station, 10 km. south of Calicut. These were examined by Aiyap- 
pan’ who holds that these tombs are megalithic in character. Besides, some cromlechs had 
earlier been found between Calicut and Paulghautcherry,? near Ungadapooram and Mungary. 
One of the these cromlechs had been opened by a collector who found urns, iron spear-heads 
and gold ornaments. Again Cammiade" found five urn-burial sites on the borders of Mysore 
and Kerala. Of these, one site was located below the Ruthupadi hotel, 2 miles from the ghat 
and 254 miles from Calicut on Calicut-Vayattiri road. He found two more urns between 12th 
and 11th milestone on Monantoddy-Vayattiri road. Exploration in recent years has brought 
to light rock-cut caves at Cherode,® Triprangode,®’—both in taluk Quilandy and at Kumaran- 
puttur,!? in taluk Tirur. The caves at Triprangode yielded vessels of typical black-and-red ware." 

Turning our attention from the sca-coast of Calicut to the hilly upland of Palghat district, 
we come across a number of megalithic sites. Excavation of an underground dolmen at Tiru- 

1. William Logan, ‘Find of ancient pottery in Malabar’, LA, УШ, 1879, р. 309. 

2. Е. Fawcett, ‘Rock-cut sepulchral chambers in Malabar’, JRAI, ХХУ, 1896, pp. 371-373. 

3. А.Н. Longhurst, ‘Rock-cut tomb near Calicut’, ASLAR—1911-12, 1915, рр. 159-160: 

4. The photograph of these urns on РІ. LXXII of this report shows that the pots were typologically 
similar to those of the black-and-red ware. 

5, A. Aiyappan, ‘Rock-cut tombs of Feroke, South Malabar’, QJMS (N.S.), XXIII, 1933, рр. 299-314. 
6. Н. Congreve, ‘Remarks on the Druidic antiquities of the South of India’, MJLS, XXII, 1861, pp. 


7. L.A, Cammiade, ‘Urn-burials in the Wynaad—South India’, Man, XXX, 1930, pp. 183-186. 
8. LAR—1960-61, p. 58. 
9. ТАВ—1962-63, р. 68. 
10. LAR—1963-64, p. 86. i 
11. LAR—1962-63., p. 68. 
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rilwamala! village, about 18 miles due west of Palghat, yielded a large number of red painted 
pottery. The dolmen was made of granite stone and was buried in the ground. It was roofed 
by а stone-slab which was resting on four upright slabs that formed the two sides and the 
two ends. The floor was made of two stone slabs kept together. The red painted pottery 
found from this dolmen comprised a bowl with conical bottom and flat dish. The bowl 
was decorated both inside and on the upper half of the exterior. The decoration on the ex- 
terior was in wavy, broad whitish lines resembling basketry work.? Exploration in recent years 
has brought to light burial-jars at Kumaranputtur* and cists and stone circles ас РаШауаесгі, 
both in Palghat district. Besides the dolmen and urn-burials reported earlier, several hitherto 
unrecorded types, viz. menhirs® (P1.50), rock-cut caves* (P1.51), Topikals (Pl. 52) and multiple 
hood-stone (Р1.53), have been noticed on several sites in the district in recent explorations. 

Moving once more towards the sea-coast, one finds that the northern part of district Trichur 
is studded with megalithic monuments. Recent explorations have revealed the existence of at 
least five types of megaliths in this district. These comprise urn-burials, rock-cut caves, dolm- 
enoid cists, umbrella stones (Awdai-kals) and menhirs from several sites." The locality around 
the town of Kunnamkulam has been thoroughly studied in recent years. Burial jars have been 
noticed at Nedumpuzha in village Kamimangalam.® But the best known site of this region is 
Porkalam, situated 2} miles to the south of this town. Besides burial-urns, this site is known 
for various types of megalithic monuments like rock-cut caves, dolmens, and port-hole cists 
within stone circles. Here, some sort of ‘summary digging’ had been done by P. Anujan 
Achan? of the State Department of Archaeology of the former Cochin State. Again, with a 
view to correlating the megaliths of Kerala and Tamilanadu region, an urn-burial was ехсау- 
ated by В.К. Thapar!’ in 1948. The constructional details of the urn-burial and funerary 
offerings are as follows. 

The large pyriform urn (measuring 32! in height and with a diameter of 1/9" at the mouth 
and 29” at the bulge ) had been buried in a cylindrical pit of nearly 3! diameter and scooped 
out in the hard laterite rock to a depth of 573” (P1.49). A rough step or shallow ramp was provi- 
ded in the south-eastern side of the pit. Funerary offerings were made at two stages; inside the 
urn at the base and overlying the lid on the urn. In the first place the funerary goods included 
seven earthen-ware pots, three iron implements including a tanged dagger 11} inches long 


1. К. Govinda Menon, ‘Red painted pottery from Cochin State’, Man, XXXVII, No. 179, Sept. 1937, 
pp. 144-146, 

2. The description given by Govinda Menon indicates that the pots were of russet-coated Andhra ware. 
Since this ware is not common in Malabar, its occurrence is important not only for the spatial distribution of this 
ware but also for fixing the upper date-limit of Kerala megaliths. 

Э. LAR—1962-63, p. 68. 

4. LAR—1960-61, p. 59. 

TAR—1968-69 (typed copy), pp. 19-20, 

LAR—1967-68, р. 66. 

ТАЕ—1967-68, р. 23; LAR—1968-69 (typed copy), р. 20; LAR—1967-68, p. 66. 
LAR—1967-68, p. 66. 

AARTC for the year 1123 М.Е. (=A.D. 1947-48), Ernakulam, 1949, Appendix C, р. 14. 
10. В.К. Thapar, ‘Porkalam 1948 : Excavation of a megalithic urn-burial', AI, 8, pp. 3-16. 
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and forty-eight beads. Ofthe last, as many as forty-one beads were of etched carnelian alone. 
The remaining ones included a terracotta bead and seven beads of an indeterminate metal. 
Human remains consisted of a few bones in the central pot inside the urn. At this stage the 
urn was covered with a lid. The pit was also packed up to the level of the pit. The second 
group of offerings was placed over the lid of the urn. These included eighteen pots of black- 
and-red ware and all-black ware. Over this offering, a low mound of gravelly loose earth was 
raised. This mound was covered with a granite capstone brought from the neighbouring 
outcrop, three-fourth of a mile away. Finally, a circle of dressed laterite blocks measuring 
16 ft. in external diameter, was made. This detail conforms well with the standard method 
adopted in urn-burials. A date of с. third century В. С. to first century A. D. had been 
assigned to the urn-burial of Porkalam.! Besides, fifteen burial-urns have been located at Pullur? 
in this district. As has been referred to earlier sepulchral urns have also been recorded 
from Adichchanallur, Karkai and Kayal in Tinnevelli district, Pallavaram and Perianatham 
in Chingleput district, Dadampattiand Paravaiin Madura bistrict, allin Madras, and Wynaad 
and Travancore on the Malabar coast. The rock-cut caves of Porkalam, Eyyal, Chovvanur, 
Kattakampal, Kandanasseri and Kekkad—all in the vicinity of Kunnamkulam were explored 
by Krishnaswami? and their typological study was made by Y. D. Sharma.‘ The typological 
sequence established by the latter is as follows : 

i) Caves with a central pillar, j) Caves without the central pillar, iii) Caves with a top 
opening, iv) Multi-chambered caves. 

About the origin of these caves, Sharma does not agree with Jouveau-Dubreuil who had 
argued for their Vedic origin. He also discounts the possibility of these caves to be of Bud- 
dhist origin and postulates that these аге of megalithic origin and sepulchral in nature. The 
occurrence of megalithic black-and-red ware together with other objects of megalithic culture 
clearly establishes this fact. 

In recent years several more megalithic sites have been reported. Thus two rock-cut 
caves with iron implements have been noticed at Ponnani and Koonamoochi® and one 
at Choondal® іп taluk Talapally. Black-and-red ware vessels have been reported from the 
last-named site. The megalithic site of Cheramanangad" has yielded several umbrella stones. 
The umbrella stones in Trichur taluk conceal jar burials in them which contain small 
painted cups with bone pieces in them. Megalithic cists have been located both on the 
northern and southern sides of Pandupara. The occurrence of urn-burial sites was noted 
earlier by Walhouse® who mentions several such sites in the western borders of Coimbatore 


. ‘Thapar, op.cit., рр. 5-6. 
ТАЕ—1965-66 (cyclostyled copy), 1—39. 
V.D. Krishnaswami, PISC (34th), p. 192. 
Y.D. Sharma, AI, 12, pp. 93-115. 
LAR—1960-61, p. 59. 
LAR—1963-64, p. 87. 
. P. Anujan Achan, ARTC, 1952-53, pl. XIX, figs. 43-44. 

LAR—1963-64, р. 87. 

9. М.]. Walhouse, ‘Some vestiges of girl sacrifices, jar burials and contracted interment in India and 

the East’, JAI, ХІ, 1882, pp. 415-422. 
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(Tamilanadu) and Cochin and Travancore (Kerala). He records the belief of the native 
people of Travancore that the urns contain the remains of sacrificed virgins. He also men- 
tions that young girls were sacrificed at the temple of Kali in Travancore as late as 1744. 
Besides the burial-urns and rock-cut caves described above, Cochin has yielded dolmenoid cists 
with or without port-hole and the typical Kerala megaliths—hood-stones and umbrella stones. 
Thus, hood-stones have been reported from Porkalam and Cheramanangad and umbrella stones 
from the last-named site and from Ariyannur.! Besides, menhirs were seen at Kuttur. The 
megalith of Cochin have been classified by Sengupta? who broadly agrees with the classi- 
fication of William Logan referred to above. 


East of Cochin, a large number of megaliths comprising cairns, cistvaens, cromlechs etc. 
were discovered in the Devikulam hills by Srinivasachari Trial-digging by Vasudeva Poduval 
on a group of four menhirs at Devikulam* revealed a burial-urn underneath with pottery and 
iron objects placed inside it. Vasudeva Poduval had also excavated several cists and urn-burials 
at Tengakkal near Vandikeriyar on the High Ranges, and dolmens in Bison valley and again 
оп Devikulam—Periakanal road.5 Recently an extensive urn-burial site has been located at 
the village Chengamenad® in taluk Alangad of the adjoining district of Ernakulam. These 
urns yielded plenty of iron implements like axes and swords but no bones. Earlier, nearly 
twenty well-preserved “ cromlechs ’ were seen by Turner? on the southern slopes of the Anei- 
mallies ( Annamalai hills), as also on the ledges of rock overlooking the Cardamom gardens, 
at an elevation of 4000 to 5000 ft. They consist of huge capstone supported on upright slabs. 
The dolmens of Annamalai hills have recently been surveyed by Victor Rosner® who thinks 
that the special feature of the dolmens of this site is the presence of a wall surrounding these 
dolmens. Besides, these monuments have no port-holes. 


There are many groups of menhirs all over the Cardamom hills Several urn-burials and 
dolmens have been found on both banks of the Pambanar in the Anjanad valley and the 
Cardamom hills. Recently, laterite menhirs have been found at Tirukkakara in Ernakulam” 
district. Further south, burial jars of pyriform shape, containing human bones, have been re- 
ported from Sarvadhi hills? Sreckariam, district Trivandrum, 


1. Al, 5, p. 40. 
2. К.К. Sengupta, “Оп the megalithic monuments of Cochin State’, JLAI, II, Nos. 3-4, рр. 101-112. 
3. CSS. Stinivasachari, ‘Archaeological progress in Kerala’, IHQ, VI, No. 4, рр. 773-775. 
4. L.A. Krishna Iyer, ‘The prehistoric archaeology of Kerala’, МЕ, LXXIX, March, 1946, рр. 182- 
90. Also The Prebistoric Archaeology of Kerala, Trivandrum, 1948, р. 16. 
5. Quoted by L.A. Krishna Iyer, MR, LXXIX, p. 190. 
6. LAR—1963-64, р. 13. 
7. H.G. Turner, *Cromlechs', LA, VIII, p. 207. 
8. Victor Rosner, ‘Dolmen, іп the Anamalai hills, South India’, Anthropos, Vol. 54, 1959, pp. 169-182. 
9. Turner, ibid., p. 207. 
10. Т.А Krishna Iyer, op.cit, pp. 182-190. 
11. LAR—1965-66 (cyclostyled сору), 1—39. 
12. LAR—1967-68, p. 66. 
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Further south, megalithic burial-sites of the cist and menhir types were discovered іп 
Рамат colony in Kollar! and menhirs of laterite and granite with an average height of about 
3 metres at Athirampuzha*—all in district Kottayam. The last-named site yielded cairn-circles 
2130.3 Cairn-circles were again reported from Vedagiri hill and dolmens were seen at Kankari 
and Kuravilangad.? Recently, four urn-burial sites, namely Marayur, Pambadumpara, Panni- 
vaykara and Sonthanpara have been explored and a number of dolmenoid cists have been 
found at Mannamkandam.* АП these sites are situated in Kottayam disrict. 

The southernmost extension of megalithic culture in Kerala is up to Quilon district which 
has given several sites. Thus cists and stone circles were seen at Poothamkiara,5 Kondumon 
and Poothanpara® and urn-burials at Angadickal’—all in the same district. 


MAHARASHTRA 


In Maharashtra, megalithic monuments have been reported from two zones : one in eastern 
Maharashtra comprising Nagpur-Wardha-Chanda districts and the other Poona-Satara region 
which extends up to Sangli. The latter group of megaliths seems to be a continuation 
of Dharwar complex in Mysore. Of these, the megaliths of Nagpur region are better known 
than the rest as two sites of this region have been excavated scientifically. 


Junapani 
The megaliths of Junapani near Nagpur were brought to light by Revett-Carnac* in 1870. 
Subsequently, in 1879 he published a detailed report? of his explorations in central India. The 
cairn-circles of Junapani are situated five miles to the west of civil station at Nagpur, on 
high road to Katol. They had been excavated by S. Hislop, Henry Dangerfield and Mr. Hanna 
` inthe middle of nineteenth century. In 1867,somenotes were made by Alfred Lyall, Blanford 
and Rivett-Carnac. The last-named scholar identified four groups of cairns. The largest 
group consisted of 54 tumuli. Recently, this site has been further studied by В. К. Thapar'? 
who also excavated three cairns (РІ. 54). The total number of cairns counted recently is upwards 
of 150 cairn-circles. These cairn-circles are circular mounds of earth and аге surrounded by 
single and occasionally double rows of stone circles. The diameter of these circles ranges 
between 20 to 56 ft. Big boulders of the circles bear cup-marks. The cairns in the centre 


1. IAR—1961-62, р. 98. 
2. ТАВ—1963-64, р. 13. 

3. Ibi, р. 22. 

4. LAR—1965-66 (cyclostyled сору), 1—39. 
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are generally 3 to 4 ft. high. Мо chamber has been found beneath these cairns. Revett-Carnac 
ascribes this feature to the non-availability of sandstone or similar rock in the vicinity which 
can easily be split and used for the walls of the chambers. Three cairns, recently opened by 
Thapar, yielded human bones in fragmentary condition, besides pottery, copper and iron ob- 
jects, gold ornaments and a necklace of forty-four carnelian beads both plain and etched. Of 
the three megaliths excavated, one did not contain anything. This may have been a mere 
symbolic саша. One cairn concealed at least 4 shallow pits which contained human remains 
and funerary offerings. The third cairn had no regular pit but yielded human remains, pottery 
and gold ornaments. The pottery obtained from these cairns had been divided in four fabrics, 
viz. black-and-red, all-black and plain red wares and a micaccous ware. Of these, the first pro- 
vides unmistakable resemblance with the typical black-and-red ware of South Indian megaliths. 
Iron objects from these graves include axe with cross-ring fastener, dagger, spear, lance, 
chisel, ladle etc. (Pl. 55) and have typological resemblance with those found at Adichchanallur. 
Copper objects include six anklets and a bell with an iron tongue. Gold ornaments comprise 
necklace with three annular disks and a bangle made of fine disks. 


Takalghat-Khapa and Gangapur 


Another megalithic site of considerable importance is Takalghat-Khapa?, about 19 miles 
south-west of Nagpur. The mounds and rough stone circles at this place cover an area of 
бус апа half acres. ‘ Fragments of pottery, flint arrow-heads and iron ware’ had been reported 
from this site. Recent exploration by Professor 5.В. Deo has revealed the existence of two 
sites—Takalghat and Khapa—situated opposite each other on the river Venna. Thus while 
Takalghat contains the habitational remains of the megalith-builders, Khapa represents the 
burial site. The megaliths are essentially of one type, i.e. stone circles having an average diameter 
of 12 to 14 m.; the largest having a diameter of 23 m. (Pl. 57). In all, nine stone-circles have 
been excavated in two field-seasons. The peripheral stones of the circle were found to be 
placed over the disintegrated rock-surface and the enclosed area was filled up to a height of 
about 1.5 m. with sticky black clay and pebbles. These stone circles contain the ‘ fractional * 
remains of the deceased along with the funerary offerings of pottery and personal ornaments, 
household utensils and remains of horse. These objects were found placed right over the 
natural rock-surface in the centre of each of the stone circles. Human bones were always 
fragmentary. Animal bones of the equidae family in fragmentary state were also found. The 
pottery comprises three distinct ceramic industries, namely the black-and-red ware; coarse 
red ware and the micaceous red ware. All these wares have been found in the habitational 


1. LAR—1961-62, pl. LVA. Similar axe with bands of iron was found earlier by Revett-Carnac on this 
site (JASB, XLVIII, pt. I, pp. 1-16) who pointed out that this object has exact similarity with those represented 
іп A. Cunningham's Bhi/sa Topes, PL XXXIII, fig. 8 and thought that the “tumuli at Junapani are the remains 
of an aboriginal tribe, whose presence on the Sanchi sculptures, іп contradistinction to the followers of Buddha, 
is distinctly traced by Fergusson ”. 

2. H. Cousens, ‘Central Provinces and Berar, List of antiquarian remains’, RASI (NIS), XVI, 1897. 
СЕ. M.G. Dikshit, Мафуа Pradesh Ke Puratativa Ki Rooprekba (Hindi), Saugor, 1954, pp. 41-42; S.B. Deo, ‘Mega- 
liths in Maharashtra,’ PMI-SP, Varanasi, 1969, pp. 27-36. 
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deposits at Takalghat. In all the cases, the pottery has been found badly smashed, Similar 
evidence was also found at the neighbouring site of Junapani. As the weight of the cairn is 
fot enormous, it seems that the pots were deliberately broken and ‘ritually killed’ before 
burialin the grave. Such practices are usually found among several aboriginal tribes. Another 
noteworthy feature is the complete absence of the painted pottery in the burials although 
painted sherds in red ware were picked up from Takalghat in surface exploration. Besides 
pottery, other objects found from the graves comprise iron and copper objects and etched 
and plain beads of carnelian, agate, crystal and jasper. These objects were found in the centre 
of the graves as also in the filling. 

Metal objects from Khapa graves are important in more than one respects, Iron objects 
represent the weapons of war such as swords, spear-heads, daggers, double edged adzes, and 
fragmentary blades and such utile objects as axes with ring fastners, lamps, nail-parers, frying 
pans and drills. Copper was used for making such household objects as a dish with a boss 
in the centre covered with a conical lid (Pl. 58), bowls, shallow lamps, bangles and interlocked 
rings. Another noteworthy object of copper was an ornament of thin sheet resembling the 
face of a horse (Pl. 59). That the megalith-builders were vigorous horse-riders is amply 
proved from several sites in South India, but the ornament of horse from the present site 
does not seem to have any parallel in the megaliths of South India. 

The habitational remains of the megalith-builders at Takalghat are represented by 8 m. cul- 
tural deposit. Excavations at this site revealed six floor levels, post-holes and mud walls. All 
the three ceramic industries noted above, the typical metal objects and beads of semi-precious 
stones were found in the excavations. 

The megalithic site of Gangapur situated to the south-west of Khapa is virtually a conti- 
nuation of the latter. Nearly a score of stone-circles were located here at the foot of 
a series of hills. Two of these circles were excavated by Professor S.B. Deo.! The structural 
pattern as also the ceramic content was found to be similar to that at Khapa. Other objects 
comprising iron and copper objects and beads of semi-precious stones were also similar to 
those at the former site. 

Besides the excavated megaliths of Junapani and Takalghat-Khapa other megalithic sites 
include Mahajari? in district Nagpur—not far from Junapani. At Mahajari nearly three hundred 
megaliths of cairn-type were noticed. The diameter of stone enclosures varied from 29 to 
60 ft. north-south and 34 to 59 ft. east-west. A large solitary tumulus near Kamptee was dug 
by Col. Pearse. Other stone circles enclosing cairns were noticed on the Seminary hills‘ 
along the road leading to the Starky point in Nagpur itself. Some other megalithic monu- 
ments of similar type were seen at Nagalwadi, Sangam, Sukli, Takli and Wanadongri—all in 
Nagpur district.6 Megalithic stone circles and small tumuli without any lithic appendage were 


1, LAR—1968-69 (typed copy), pp. 34-35. 

2. LAR—1958-59, p. 21. 

3. Mentioned by Revett-Carnac in J/45B, XLVIII, pt. I, 1879, pp. 1-16. 
4. ІАЕ —1961-62, p. 101. 

5, Ibid, p. 101. 
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seen оп a site adjacent to the village Durgamna! on the Nagpur-Amraoti toad in Nagpur 
district. 

Besides, a number of stone circles similar to those at Junapani had been reported earlier 
by Cousens? from this district. Thus he found stone circles at Borgaon and Digras, 4 miles 
west of Nagpur. The stone circles at the latter site cover an area of about three miles. Other 
megalithic sites аге Ghorar and Kohali, 15 and 20 miles respectively NW of Nagpur; Hingna, 
10 miles SW of Nagpur anc Nildhoa, about 16 miles west of Nagpur. Another site is at 
Wathora, about 20 miles NW of Nagpur. The stone circles at this site are known as chabittras 
and are said to be the remains of the Gavalis—a pasturing tribe of this region. Megalithic stone 
circles have been located at Chakki-Khapa, Deolimet and Dudha® and megalithic cairns in the 
area around Vyad all in district Nagpur. Besides thc above-mentioned sites, Dikshit* records 
the occurrence of megalithic cairn-circles from Koradi, Gondi, Raipur, and Savargaon—all 
in district Nagpur. Again, cromlechs have been reported from Pimpalgaon, Tilotakhairi and 
Brambi in district Bhandara.* 

Nearly 100 km. south of Nagpur is the district of Chanda which has yielded several 
megalithicsites. А huge megalithic site having more than 150 stone circles was located by 
Carey! near the village of Khaiwarra about 16 miles east of Arwi in the Wardha district. 
One stone circle excavated by him yielded large quantity of back teeth of horses put ina 
&srrab. Other offerings included two copper bells, two round copper earrings, an iron axe 
andtwo gold rings. In another cairn rust-eaten iron was found, These cairn-circles seem 
to be the connecting link between the two groups in Nagpur and Chanda districts respect- 
ively. Subsequently, Cunningham? found two small cromlechs or dolmens at the village 
of Keljhar, about half way between Chanda and Markanda and within a few miles of Rajgarh 
and Mulh. Local enquiry by him revealed that they were the temples raised by the Kuru- 
mbar shepherds in honour of Mallana Devi. He also saw some cairns or barrows in this arca. 

In recent years several megalithic stone circles have been located in different parts of 
Chanda district. These have been found at Sindhia,® Chak-Vithalwada and Kukud-Chimda!® 
—all in Chanda tahsil and Dongargaon™ in Garchiroli tahsil, A menhir was noticed near Ravi!? 
in the last named tahsil. Some more stone circles were found at Jodholi and Umri in tahsil 


TAR—1969-60, р. 72. 
Н. Cousens, List of Antiquarian Remains in the Central Provinces and Berar, Calcutta, 1897, pp. 3-9. 
ТАВ—1968-69 (typed сору), р. 33. 
ТАВ—1968-69 (typed сору), pp. 33-34. 
„ М.С. Dikshit, op. cit., рр. 41-42. 
Ibid., рр. 41-42. 
7. J.J. Carey, “Оп the stone circles near Khaiwarra’, PASB, 1871, pp. 238-239. 
8. A. Cunningham, ‘Report of a tour in the Central Provinces in 1873-74 and 1874-75’, RASI, ХІ, 1987, 
рр. 140-141. СЕ М.С. Dikshit, 1954 (Hindi), рр. 41-42, 
9. LAR—1959-60, p. 72. 
10. LAR-—60-61, p. 24. 
11. Ibid. p. 24. 
12. Ihid., p. 24, 
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Chanda and near Ranparsodi in tahsil Brahmapuril and also to the east of Hirapur іп tahsil 
Warora. Again, stone circles have been noticed at Aturdi and Khemjai? The above distri- 
bution reveals that only one type of monument, viz. cairn*-circle can be seen in this area. 
Similar graves had earlier been reported from Vagnak,? about 2 miles away from Nagari 
railway station in Chanda district. 

Moving further south, one encounters various types of monuments, viz. dolmens, menhirs 
and stone-circles near Poona. Thus four dolmens, two menhirs and two stone-circles were 
located by Sankalia$ ас Bhavsari, about 8} miles north of Poona on the left side of the Poona- 
Nasik Road. About 50 cairns were scen by Kosambi® at Kotharud Pasan at Poona. The 
range of megalithic remains continues up to to Pabal, 40 miles north of Poona and these have 
been traced to the tri-junction of Poona, Sholapur and Ahmadnagar districts at the village 
of Kanota.? A menhir-like standing stone was found by Sankalia® in the centre of the 
village Rajur about 10 miles west of Junnar. But the exact nature of this menhir is not 
known. 

About 200 kilometres south-southeast of Poona region, megaliths have been reported 
from Sangli area on the borders of Mysore. Groups of dolmens and cairns have been found at 
Terdel, Hangandi, Halingali and Madalamatti in Terdal taluk of the former Sangli State? (now 
Mysore). Cairns have also been reported from Machanur and Brahmapur near Pandharpur, 
district Sholapur.19 


Theur 


Recently, some stone circles have been located by S. В. Rao" at Theur, situated on the 
Mula-Mutha river along the Poona-Sholapur road, nearly 20 miles south of Poona. The 
largest stone circle has a diameter of 32 metres. Excavation of this circle revealed that it was 
used as habitation-site by the post-Harappan chalcolithic people (Pl. 60). Altogether four 
phases of structural activities have been noticed. The excavator believes that the purpose 
of encircling the group of huts with stones is to prevent erosion during rains and damage 
by animals, Thus the stone circles at Theur are completely unlike the stone circles of South 
and central India which were exclusively burial sites of the Iron Age. This discovery estab- 
lishes infer alia that the stone circles were known prior to the megalithic age in India and 
were used for habitation purposes by the chalcolithic people. 


LAR—1962-63, р. 15. 

ТАВ—1963-64, р. 22. 

LAR—1967-68, р. 32. 

M.G. Dikshit, op. в. (Hindi), рр. 41-42. 

HLD. Sankalia, ‘Megalithic monuments near Poona’, BDCRI, I, pts. 3-4, 1940, рр. 178-184. 
D.D. Kosambi, Myth and Reality, Bombay, 1962, pp. 135-141. 

Ibid., pp. 135-137. 

Sankalia, ‘Megalithic monuments in the Deccan and Karnataka’, BDCRI, TI, Nos. pts. 1-2, 1940, p. 184. 
R.S. Panchmukhi, Archaeology of Karnataka, Dharwar, 1953, p. 45. 

R.S. Panchamukhi, ‘Dolmens and cairns of Karnataka’, JUB, XIV, No. 4, 1946, pp. 10-28, 
The Times of India, New Delhi, February 26, 1970. 
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Turning our attention further north, we find a group of 500 megalithic monuments at 
Dhanora!, district Drug,? about 56 miles south of Raipur in Madhya Pradesh. Typologically, 
these have been classified in the following four types : 

i) Apsidal stone enclosure with a capstone lying flush on a heap of cairn. 

ii) Apsidal stone enclosure around a menhir at its centre, ranging from 5 to 7 ft. in height 
and a smaller one 3 to 4 ft. in height situated at a distance of 6 to 7 ft. to the south 
of the former. 

iii) Alignment of apsidal stone enclosures like the second type occurring in groups of 

five to seven. 

iv) Menhirs of huge proportions kept in position by means of large boulders (РІ. 61). 

With a view to ascertaining their nature, four of these were excavated by M.G. Dikshit. 
Of these, three were of the first type and yielded pits below the cairns. The pits yielded a 
few fragments of skeletal remains along with beads and glass bangles. Pottery was conspi- 
cuous by its absence. The monuments of the second type did not yield anything and it has 
been presumed that these probably served as memorial stones. However, in the absence of 
any positive proof, it is not permissible to take these monuments as extension of the mega- 
lithic culture of South India. It is quite likely that these monuments represent the relics of 
comparatively modern tribal people of the region. In fact, megalith-building is a common 
feature in the present-day tribal areas of Bastar. Again, megaliths have been reported from 
Sonabhir* in Raipur district. 

Besides these, some ‘cromlechs’ were noted by Mulheran,® almost a century ago in Chind- 
wara district. However Gordon* puts these sites in the Warangal district of Andhra 
Pradesh. Earlier, Mulheran had found dolmens on both banks of the Godavari in the 
neighbourhood of Albaka. These dolmens had crosses on their proper right. Mulheran 
thought that these dolmens were Buddhist in origin and the crosses were erected by 
Christian labourers of early ages. Again a group of cromlechs were noted by Blackiston? 
at Chamursi in the former Central Provinces and Berar but details regarding these cromlechs 
are wanting. Again, about 20 circular graves (cairn-circles ?) have been noticed at the site of 
the same name,® situated about 39 miles east of Chanda. Further, some megaliths have been 


1. ТАВ—1956-57, р. 35. 

2. Besides Dhanora, five more megalithic sites in this district, viz. Chairchori, Kabhi-bhandar, Sorar, 
Majgahan and Kabrahat have been recorded by M.G. Dikshit (Madhya Pradesh Ke Puratattea Ki Rooprekba 
(Hindi), Saugor, 1954, pp. 41-42). 

3, У. D. Krishnaswami, ‘Prehistoric Bastar,’ PISC (40th), p. 41. 

4. M.G. Dikshit, op.cit. (Hindi), pp. 41-42. 

5. J. Mulheran, ‘Cromlechs of central India and notes on the crosses and cromlechs of Chindwara district’, 
РАВ, 1868, рр. 116-118 and 147-151. 

6. D.H. Gordon, Prebistoric Background of Indian Culture, Bombay, 1958, р. 179 (footnote). 

7. J.F. Blackiston, ‘Departmental routine notes’, ASIAR, 1924-25, p. 172. 

8. М.С. Dikshit, op.cit, рр. 41-42, 
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recorded from Sarepha, 21 miles north of Siwani, in the district of the same name on the 
confluence of the Vainganga and Hirri. Recently, Baijnath Sharma* has located dolmens, cairns, 
stone-circles, rock-cut caves and even hood-stones from Madan-Mahal hills near Jabalpur and 
in the tract between Piparia and Pachmarhi. However, their exact nature remains to be as- 
certained by further work in the region. 


C. The Eschatological Beliefs of the Megalith-Builders of South India 


From the foregoing account, the following facts emerge regarding the eschatological belicfs 
of the megalith-builders. The commonest mode of the disposal of the dead comprised post- 
excarnation burial although other methods like inhumation and cremation were also in 
vogue. This feature is reflected in the contemporary Sangam literature of South India. The 
Manimekhalai,? belonging to the last period of the Sangam epoch mentions five classes of 
people practising different modes of the disposal of the dead. These are: i) those who crema- 
ted, ii) those who cast away or exposed the dead to the elements or animals, iii) those who 
laid the body in pits which they dug into the ground, iv) those who interred the dead body 
in subterranean cellars or vaults, у) those who placed the body inside a burial-urn and inverted 
a lid over it. 

Of these, the first and the third processes, 1.е. cremation and innumation, are comparatively 
rare as the archaeological evidence tends to show. Extended inhumations have been unearthed 
from Yeleswaram, Nagarjunakonda and several explored sites in districts Krishna and Nellore— 
all in Andhra Pradesh; at Maski and Jiwarji in Mysore and Pallavaram and Vasudevanallur in 
Madras State. An interesting feature of these inhumations is that a standard method of the dis- 
posal of the body has been followed. The dead have invariably been buried in deep pits in 
north-south orientation with the head towards the north in fully extended condition. The 
only divergence from this rule comes from the graves of Pallavaram where the males have been 
found placed in crouching position while the females have been buried in fully extended condi- 
tion. Again, at Vasudevanallur, the dead body has been found thurstintoa large urnin squatting 
position. Mostly single, perfectly articulated skeletons were laid in the grave-pit over a 
cushion of nine inches thick ash deposit. In a few cases at Maski, the pots were placed one 
above the other going to a maximum of five pots. The pits were filled with soft alluvial clay 
after the burial. 

The evidence of joint burials although limited in nature is quite interesting. These have been 
found from Yeleswaram and Jiwarji. In both the cases, two skeletons each were found to have 
been placed one above the other and not side by side as in the case of the joint burials of 
Lothal. At Jiwarji, both the skeletons faced downwards, the skeleton of the male being 


1. Ibid., pp. 41-42. 

2. Baijnath Sharma, ‘ Megaliths in Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur and Jabalpur districts of Mahakoshal 
region, PMI-SP, Varanasi, 1969, рр. 43-45. 

3. V.R.R. Dikshitar, ‘Disposal of the dead іп South India’, POC (10th), 1940, рр. 530-533. Also К.В. 
Srinivasan, ‘The megalithic burials and urn-fields of South India in the light of Tamil literature and tradi 
tion’, AI 2, pp. 9-16, 
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below that of the female. Whether they represent sacrifice or accidental death of two persons 
at the same time, is difficult to ascertain. 

Archaeological evidence regarding cremation in megalithic culture of South India is com- 
paratively rare although literary evidence shows the existence of this mode of the disposal. An 
evidence of this kind had been found by Meadows Taylor from the Shahpur hills in Mysore 
more than a century ago. Herc, he found a huge tumulus which, according to him, was a 
cremation site where the dead bodies were burnt and the ashes were subsequently buried in 
the cairns. The only other evidence has been recorded by Munn who found post-eremstion 
urns in Lingsugur and Mudgal areas in Raichur Doab. 

The third process of disposal, i.e. post-excarnation burial is by far the commonest mode. 
In this case, the dead body was exposed to carrion-eating birds and beasts either on a raised 
platform or in mescerating pits and after the decay of the flesh and skin, the long bones and the 
skull was picked up and buried cither in urn or in family ossuary (grave) which was specially 
prepared for the purposc. The arrangement of the funerary offerings in these graves suggests 
that these were used only once. After the rituals were complete, the graves were sealed 
with capstone (in the case of dolmens and cists and in some cases, the pit-graves) and perio- 
dical offerings, if at all made, were given through the port-hole or the ramp. Thus it is 
fair to argue that the megalithic graves were constructed only once or twice a year when more 
than one death had taken place and when the living relatives of the departed were in a 
position to bear the expenses of the feasts, etc. which are so common on such occasions in 
tribal societies even to-day. 

The process of entombment has been studied in detail by Seshadri! who has noted five 
stages of constructing а megalith, i.c. (1) Quarrying of the required stones, (//) Moving of the 
stone blocks and boulders to the desired spot, (4%) Erection of the orthostats in their proper 
places and dry stone walling around the cist, (iv) Placing of the capstone on the cist, (v) Placing 
and arrangement of boulders so as to form a stone circle. 

The principal types of megaliths found in South India are cairns covering simple pit 
or stone cists and surrounded by a circle or circles of stone; dolmens, dolmenoid cists con- 
taining terracotta sarcophagi, menhirs, stone alignments, hood-stones, umbrella stones and 
underground rock-cut caves. Of these, the last three types are confined to Kerala region 
alone while stone alignments have been reported mainly from the region to the north of 
the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers in the Raichur, Gulbarga, Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar 
districts. Pot and sarcophagus burials with or without stone circles have been found from 
all the four provinces of South India but-urn-burials are more concentrated in the extreme 
south of the peninsula and sarcophagus-burials are common in the districts around Madras. 
As has been noted by Krishnaswami,’ practically every site is a mixed опе so far as the types 
are concerned, proving inter-alia that several types of monuments were constructed at one and 
the same time over the bodily remains of the dead in various sections of the society. Since the 


1. М. Seshadri, The Stone-using Cultures of Prebistoric and Protobistoric Mysore. 
2. У. D Krishnaswami, ‘Conspectus of the recent prehistoric survey in South India’, POC (13th), 1946, 
pt. Ш, pp. 25-32. 
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grave-goods obtained from the different types of megaliths at a particular site are identical. 
Gordon! thought that it was not possible to connect any particular form of burial with any 
people, caste or class. However, as the epigraphic evidence? tends to show, perhaps, pot-burials 
were reserved for the aristocratic class and the pit-burials were accorded to the commonalty. 

Here it is pertinent to observe that all the ‘ megalithic” monuments are not always con- 
nected with the cult of the dead. The dolmens of the Pulni hills are supposed to be dwell- 
ing places. Similarly, the cromlechs of Coorg are dwelling-places according to Cole. The 
menhirs of Hassan district аге monuments erected in honour of the village deities. The 
menhir of Maski did not yield anything to suggest its connection with the cult of the 
dead. Again, the stone alignments of Hyderabad are commemorative structures. It may be 
observed that the Naga of Assam erect menhirs which are not at all connected with the cult 
of the dead. 

As has been pointed out above, cremation and inhumation although practised by certain 
sections in society were comparatively rare modes of the disposal and the predominant 
mode constituted post-excarnation burial. We have already seen that extended inhumation 
was practised by the neolithic folk of South India. Recent excavations have proved that 
megalithic culture succeeded the neolithic culture and there is a cultural overlap between 
the two, suggesting inter alia that the process of acculturation was gradual. Anthropometric 
study of the skeletal remains from megalithic sites shows that a brachycephalic population 
mixed with an autochthonous proto-Australoid race. On the basis of these evidences one 
can conclude that a dynamic race entercd India and mixed with a native proto-Australoid po- 
pulation practising neolithic economy. It secms that extended inhumation, which was asso- 
ciated with the neolithic folk, did persist for some time in the succeeding megalithic phase 
also but was gradually replaced by the superior trait, i.c. post-excarnation burial which was 
the diagnostic trait of the megalith-builders. 

Funerary offerings are commonly found іп almost all the megaliths. These comprise 
pottery, metal objects, personal ornaments of the deceased, animal bones offered as food 
for the departed and other objects of daily use. These offerings vary from one grave to 
another depending upon the social status of the deceased in his/her lifetime. The pottery 
comprises vessels which once contained food and drink. The number of pots ranges between 
two to ten in each grave, but from one grave in district Chingleput no less than seventy 
pots were recovered. 


Iron objects found from these graves include tools and weapons used in war and peace 
alike. These objects are divisible into four classes : (/) Household objects such as lamps, 
tripods, rings, pans, knives, etc., (4) Agricultural implements—axes, adzes, spades, sickles, 
celts, hammers, chisels, etc., (07) Weapons of war—spears (sometimes measuring 6} ft. in length), 


1. D. H. Gordon, Prebistorie Background of Indian Culture, р. 178. 

2. The epigraphic evidence has been examined by V. В. R. Dikshitar, op. cit, and К. В. Srinivasan 
op. cit. 

3. TESL (М. S), VII, pp. 299-304. 
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lance-heads, swords, daggers, tridents, javelins, arrow-heads, spikes, strapped ахев and hatchets 
etc., (iv) Objects of entertainment—rattles, etc. 

Other metal objects from these graves include a miscellany of ornaments of bronze and 
copper and a few of gold. The richest collection of the bronze objects comes from Adichan- 
allur (P1,56). These include rings, bangles, anklets, bracelets, collyrium rods, and animal and 
bird figurines like dog, antelope and cock. Besides, silver and gold ornaments like beads 
and armlets have also been found. In the case of a complete skeleton from Nagarjunakonda, 
carrings of gold wire were still on the person of the wearer. 

Besides the metal objects, a good number of beads of semi-precious stones like carnelian, 
serpentine, magnesite and glass have been obtained from these graves. These beads once 
formed the necklace of the deceased. Meadows Taylor has noted that in the case of Raigir 
burials, beads are commonly associated with the female skeletons. This clearly shows that 
Brave-goods were offered keeping in view their utility for the departed in the future life. The 
same feature is observed in the grave-goods of the Birhors of Chotanagpur plateau in which 
case, males and females are provided with different types of offering. 

Animal bones, suggestive of the fact that meat formed a part of the dietary of the mega- 
lith-builders and that the deceased required food in their after-life, have been found from 
several graves. Thus bones of wolf, humped cattle, goat and fowl have been identified from 
the graves at Sanur. An articulated skeleton of a grown-up bovine animal was found buried 
їп а grave at Nagarjunakonda. The cut-murks on the neck bones of this animal suggest that 
it was sacrificed either to propitiate the spirit of the departed or to accompany its master 
in the next life. The bones of a horse have been found from the grave of the joint burial 
at Yeleswaram. It seems, the animal was sacrificed to accompany its master in chase and war in 
the next life. The Toda of the Nilgiri hills sacrifice buffalo at the time of dry funeral even 
to-day. Animal sacrifice is a common feature in many tribes of Assam. 

Besides, as Seshadri has noted, some stone tools comprising polished stone axes, micro- 
liths and scrapers have been found from the graves of Pondicherry, the Godavari region and 
Savandurga respectively. These are clearly the survivals from the preceding cultures of this 
region and were possibly placed in the graves for their magical or ritualistic propertics. 
Other interesting objects found from these graves include coins from several sites and paddy 
from Frazerpett in Mysore. It may be added in this context that the Munda of Ranchi 
put copper coins and rice in the graves. The Birhors of the same region put a few copper 
coins in the corpse’s mouth to facilitate its journey in the next life. Perhaps, the megalith- 
builders also held similar belicfs. 


CHAPTER 1У 


IRON AGE BURIALS : NORTH INDIA 


Recent explorations іп the Gangetic plains have brought to light a large number of 
ancient sites. A good number of them have been excavated in the last two decades and a 
culture-sequence ranging in date from the beginning of the first millennium B.C. to the pre- 
sent day has been obtained. These researches have revealed that several ceramic industries 
like the painted grey ware, black-and-red ware, black-slipped ware and the northern 
black polished ware were іп use at one time or the other in the first millennium B.C! An 
unmistakable concomitant of all these wares and their cultural assemblage, is the occurrence 
of iron in varying quantities. 

Evidence regarding the disposal of the dead during this period has been obtained from 
Sonepur, Rajgir and Lauria Nandangarh—all in Bihar; Rajghat (district Varanasi, U.P.) and 
Amreli in Gujarat. Besides, a large number of megalithic graves, tentatively datable to this 
period and later, have been located in the Vindhyan ranges, Chotanagpur plateau, the Aravalli 
ranges and north-western India. The predominant mode of the disposal of the dead seems 
to be cremation and a limited quantity of charred human bones have been found buried either 
in urns or pits in the habitation-area itself. In the case of megalithic graves also human 
bones are again scarce but they are found to have lithic appendages over them which are 
usually cairns. 

Among the burials of early historical times from Bihar, mention may be made of post- 
cremation urn and pit burials from Sonepur, Chirand and Rajgir. At Sonepur, both types 
of burials have been recorded from Period IB datable to с. 700 B.C. Іа the case of pit- 
burials,? the pits measured 1.2 to 1.8 m. in diameter and have an average depth of 75 cms. 
The pits were full of ashes, bone fragments and pots of red, black and black-and-red wares. 
In the case of urn-burials, fairly large-sized urns of reddish buff colour were found containing 
human bones. These are ascribable to Period IB. 

Chirand 

The recent excavations at Chirand* in district Saran by the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, Bihar, has brought to light a hitherto unknown chalcolithic culture in the Gange- 
tic plain. The earliest period is sub-divisible into IA and IB, Thus Period IA is represen- 
ted by three occupational levels and is characterised by microliths, white painted black-and- 


1. Неге, without going into the details about the stratigraphic position of these ceramic industries, it may 
be said that as the present evidence shows, painted grey ware and black slipped ware seem to be con- 
temporary to each other and the М. B. P. ware seems to be the quality culmination of the latter. Black-and-red 
ware сап be placed towards the beginning of the Ist millennium В. C. However, a recent radio-carbon 
date from Chirand places this ware to as early as 1600 B. C. (Information from Dr. B. P. Sinha), 

2. LAR—1960-61, p. 5. 

3. LAR—1959-60, p. 14. 

4. LAR—1963-64, pp. 6—7. 
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red ware and restricted use of copper. Radio-carbon determinations of the charcoal samples 
from the black-and-red ware deposits put this culture to the beginning of the 8th century В.С. 
However, charcoal from a pit with microliths, cut into the natural soil and sealed by the 
black-and-red ware deposits has been dated to circa 1650 В.С.2 Period IB is represented by 
the appearance of iron. The subsequent period has yielded the N.B.P. ware and the associated 
antiquitics. 

Evidence of human burial? has been obtained from both the sub-phascs of Period I as also 
from Period II. Іп аі the cases, onc example each of post-cremation pit burial has been obtained. 
Thus a ‘suspected post-cremation burial’ was partially excavated.‘ А neolithic axe, two tiny 
steatite disc beads, one copper bead, a fairly good number of microliths and bone arrow- 
heads and pins were discovered while scraping the upper surface of the burial. Keeping 
in view the cvidence from the subsequent sub-phase at this site, it may be reasonably inferred 
that these objects represent the funerary offerings to the deceased. 

A post-cremation burial in Period IB has been obtained. It yielded, besides pottery, 
bone arrow-heads and pins and a few microliths. Curiously enough, no iron was found asso- 
ciated with this burial although we are informed that Period IB saw the emergence of that 
metal. The third post-cremation burial was discovered in a specially dug circular pit and is 
assignable to Period II. This pit also yielded bone arrow-heads and a pin besides pottery. 
All this goes to establish that post-cremation burial was an cstablished custom in the first mil- 
lennium В.С. in this region. 

Rajgir 


Besides, some post-cremation burial pits were recorded at Rajgir. These are associated 
with the N.B.P. ware and are datable between 500 B.C. and 200 B.C. The burial pits were 
carefully prepared. These pits were dug into the soil and had elliptical bottom. Their sides 
were lined with a coating of clay. These jar-like pits contained ashes and post-cremation 
bones of dead persons. The pits were sealed by thin slabs of clay and thin deposits of 
red gravels over it. 

Rajghat 


Again an evidence of pit burial has been recorded from Rajghat. Thus a pit was located 
in Cutting—B in 1963-64. The pit yielded charred human bones along with a complete 
shallow dish and other fragments of the characteristic black-slipped ware, and some animal 
bones. The trench is located on the banks of the Ganges. The location and the contents 
of the pit strongly suggest it to be a post-cremation burial. 


1. IAR—1967-68, рр. 69-72. Sample No. TF 444 has been dated to 2665-+105=(715 B.C). 
2. Ші, ТЕ 445 (3600+ 100= 1650 В.С.). 

3. LAR—1968-69 (typed copy), p. 11. 

4. LAR—1968-69 (typed сору), pp. 10-11. 

5. A. Ghosh, ‘Rajgir : 1950’, AI, 7, p. 70. 
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Lauria 


Another site giving evidence of burial is Lauria where Т. Bloch! excavated small de- 
posits of human bones, mixed up with charcoal, and a small gold leaf with the figure of a 
standing female, from a depth of 6 to 12 ft. on mounds M. and N. The human bones 
were found to have been burnt. He believes that these mounds are the remains of some 
royal tombs, similar to the chaityas of the Vrijis, Mallas and other Rajput clans. Taken 
together the post-cremation pit-burials of Chirand, Sonepur, Rajgir and Rajghat, it seems 
fairly certain that post-cremation urn and pit-burials were established customs in the lower 
Gangetic plain during the few centuries before the Christian era. However, it is rather 
premature in the present state of our knowledge to associate these burials with the people 


mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
Amreli 


Besides, seven iron-age pit-circles datable to the first few centuries of the Christian era, 
have been reported from Amreli? in Gujarat. These comprise ‘cremation burials in pits 
containing one or more funerary vessels surrounded by one or more circles of stones capped 
by a heap of small stones as in a cairn’. These pits were intended for preserving the cre- 
matory remains of the dead. The pits usually measured 3} ft. in diameter and were dug up to 
adepth of 1} to 2} ft. These contained one or more urns full of cremated remains. The grave- 
goods included solitary weapon (iron arrow-head) and personal ornaments comprising bangles 
and beads of chank-shell and terracotta beads. The pits were scaled with earth and enclosed 
by a circle of small stones placed along the rim. Finally, the circle was covered by a heap 
of rubble giving the monument the appearance of a cairn. 

Bagor 

Another site with a solitary iron-age human burial was recently excavated at Bagor! 
(district Bhilwara, Rajasthan). Here only one burial belonging to Period ПІ was found. 
It lay in an extended position in a north-south orientation. No funerary offerings were made 
to it but a small square copper piece found near the neck of the skeleton certainly indicates 
that it was worn as an amulet in life. 

Iron Age Megalithic Graves in North India 

The megaliths of the northern part of this sub-continent, although discovered more than a 
century ago, have not received adequate attention by the archaeologists. These are said to 
have been reported from ‘the hilly parts of the districts of Delhi, Mirzapur and Orissa’.s 
It is only recently that some of them have been systematically excavated. In north India, 
megaliths have been reported from Kaimur Ranges, Chotanagpur plateau and northern fringes 
of the Aravallis. А few of them are said to occur іп the Kumaon hills. Some menhirs 


Т. Bloch, ‘Excavations at Lauria’, ASIAR—1906-7, Calcutta, 1909, pp. 119-126. 
Ibid., p. 125. 
$. В. Rao, ‘Excavations at Amreli’, BMPG, ХУШ, 1966, pp. 38 ff. 


Supra, рр. 12 f. 
A. Cunningham, RASI, 1, 1871, Introduction, рр. xxx-xxxi, 
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have been reported from three sites in Kashmir and some isolated graves have been recorded 
from Leh (Ladakh). Besides, some megaliths have been reported from Sind, Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan. A solitary site has been located in Gujarat but the exact nature of this site 
is not known. Of these, the cairns of Kaimur Ranges (Varanasi, Mirzapur and Allahabad 
districts of U.P.) have recently been excavated. 

In Varanasi, cairn-circles and cist-circles have been reported from several sites in the hilly 
tract between the Chandraprabha and Karamnasa rivers in tahsil Chakia Of these, the 
Kakoria-Hathinia Pahar and Bhadahwan Pahar complex, situated within a radius of two miles 
near the famous sanctuary of Yogesvaranatha, has been excavated by Professor G.R. Sharma.* 
The megaliths are situated at the north-western foot of Hathinia Pahar and on the eastern slope 
of Bhadahwan Pahar, both situated on the right and left banks of the Chandraprabha res- 
pectively.-. The excavated megaliths include ten graves from Hathinia group and two from 
Bhadahwan group. Typologically, the Kakoria megaliths are divisible in two groups, viz. 
cairn-circles and cist-circles. Of these, the former is the principal type in this region, as it 
accounted for as many as eight out of a group of twelve megaliths excavated at this site. 
The difference between the two types lies in the fact that the former enclose a circular or ob- 
long pit dug up to a depth of 1.3 m. below the cairn, while the latter contain a cist-like 
chamber made of stone pieces, three or four for one side. The circle of untrimmed boulders 
and the cairn of stone rubbles and earth are common to both the types. 

In the case of cairn-circles the pits are oriented in east-west or sometimes in north-south 
direction. On the pit-floor a cushion of red sand has been provided to receive the grave-goods 
which comprise pots, beads, gold objects, skeletal remains and stone implements including 
a few microliths in two cases. All these grave-goods were arranged without any definite plan; 
but all on one level. However, in one case, these were found to have been arranged at 
different depths. After the completion of the rituals the pit was filled with the self-same earth 
and a cairn was raised over the pit. Finally the cairn was bounded by a circle of stones ranging 
from 3 to 9 m. in diameter. 

In the case of cist-circles, which accounted for four megaliths—three at Hathinia Pahar 
and one at Bhadahwan Pahar—the funerary offerings and human relics were buried on the 
floor of a cist or chamber-like structure made of stone pieces arranged one above the other. 
This cist was made in the centre of a deliberately cut pit below the working ground surface. 
The cists were oriented in east-west direction and measured 1.82x0.96 m. in one case. 
Here it is worthwhile to recall that no single piece orthostat was used in making the cist and 
no port-holed entrances—the common features of cists of peninsular India—are seen. The 
grave-goods were arranged on the floor of the cist. After this, the cist was filled with earth 
and sealed by a capstone. А cairn, similar to those of the first group of megaliths, was made 
over it and a circle of undressed boulders was provided. 

Before leaving this group of megaliths, one or two points may be mentioned briefly. 
In the first place, human bones are comparatively rare in these megaliths. Ош of a group of 


1. LAR—1962-63, p. 32. 
2. LAR—1962-63, рр. 39-41 and LAR—1963-64, рр. 57-58, 
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twelve megaliths excavated at the site, only three yielded human remains, and that too in 
very little quantity and in fragmentary condition. These included a human tooth, part of a 
skull and some fragmentary bones. It is not clear whether these are the vestiges of post- 
cremation burials. Secondly, the absence of iron implements in these graves is important 
in itself. Does it mean that these monuments were constructed by pre-iron-age people or 
these are the remains of tribal people of the locality who did not know the use of metals 
even in comparatively recent times ? The absence of any datable object in the graves further 
complicates the issue. Radio-carbon dates also are not helpful in this regard. However, the 
occurrence of a few microliths in the case of two monuments, does provide some clues. Is it 
that these microliths are survivals of the preceding Late Stone Age culture ? 

А few trenches dug in the habitation-area! immediately to the north-east of Hathinia 
Pahar yielded 1.39 m. deep deposit divisible in 6 layers covering 3 sub-phases. The culture 
represented by this deposit, comprises microliths, including those with crested ridge techni- 
que,? beads, sling-stones, a copper ring and pottery of red, black-and-red, and all-black fabrics. 
Some of the types of the black-and-red ware closely resemble those of the same ware from 
Sonepur, Chirand?*, etc. Another circumstantial evidence about the chronology of this site 
is the fact that N.B.P. ware sherds although scattered over the present surface, have not 
been obtained from the excavated area.* All these evidences point towards the fact that these 
graves may be pre-N.B.P. in origin and perhaps contemporaneous with the black-and-red 
ware phase in this region, datable to the beginning of the first millennium B.C. 

The adjoining district of Mirzapur is quite rich in megalithic remains. Here, some cairns 
were reported from the hilly tract near Chunar as early as 1867 when Le Mesuriar5 found 
nearly a hundred cairns or stone barrows each of which contained a perfect ‘kist’. He 
opened one of these cairns and found that three of the four walls of the ‘kist’ were made 
of dry rubble-stones and the western and the fourth wall was made of a single stone set on its 
edge. The covering stone (cap-stone) measured 4 ft. in length and its width varied between 
18 in. to 27 in. The ‘kist’ did not yield anything. Subsequently, Carlleyle* explored this 
area and discovered sepulchral mounds and cairns besides cave-paintings and stone imple- 
ments. Explorations and excavations in recent years have brought to light many more mega- 
lithic sites in this district. Thus some megaliths have been located to the east of the hillock 
known as Magandiwana’ at a distance of about 5 km. from Ahraura. Other megalithic sites 
in the district were located at Arjunapur-Lauria, Barkachcha, Barji, Chhitampur, Deopur, Jatha 
and Lalpurwa.® But the best known site of the district is Banimilia-Behera® in the Jangal-Mahal 


1. LA4R—1962-63, p. 41. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ша. 
4, LAR—1963-64, pp. 57-58 
5. Н. P. Le Mesuriar, ‘Cairns’, Р.45В, 1867, рр. 164-165. 
6. А. С. L. Carlleyle ‘Notes on lately discovered sepulchral mounds, cairns, caves, cave-paintings and 
stone implements’, PASB, 1883, p. 49. 
7. LAR—1961-62, p. 53. 
8. LAR—1962-63, p. 32. 
9, LAR—1962-63, pp. 38-39. 
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area which has yielded no less than four hundred megaliths, scattered over an area of about 11 
to 16 km. in the region extending from Ram Sarovar and Jirgo dam in the north to the Chudia 
hills in the south, in tahsil Chunar. The monuments are typologically divisible in four classes, 
viz. i) Cairns, ii) Cists enclosed by a cairn (PL63), iii) Cairn-circles and iv) Tumulus containing 
rectangular or semi-circular chambers made up of dressed stones (P1.62). Of these, the diffe- 
rence between the first and the third types is superficial asit is quite likely that the circle of 
unhewn boulders may have been robbed subsequently in the case of the former. Again, the 
second and the fourth types are similar in conception. The difference lies in the fact that the 
box-like structure in the case of the former is made of single arthostats while іп the case 
of the latter, itis of comparatively bigger dimensions and the walls of the chamber are made of 
dressed stone-slabs. Five megaliths opened on the site are typologically grouped under the 
following heads. Types I and II accounted for one each and the remaining three were of 
type IV. As is evident, the megaliths of Jangal-Mahal area are typologically similar to those 
of Kakoria complex described above. Human bones are rare іп Jangal-Mahal group as well.) 
The ceramic industries associated with this group are those noted іп Kakoria megaliths, i.e. 
red ware, black-and-red ware and all-black ware or black slipped ware.? As in the case of 
Kakoria megaliths. М.В.Р. ware is conspicuous by its absence. 

Proceeding westwards, one finds a large number of megalithic sites in district Allahabad. 
The predominant type in this district is dolmenoid cist? as compared to the cairn-circles in Vara- 
nasi region, The notable megalithic sites of the district are Bataubir, Harduan on the Gorma, 
Jadipur, Kapasi, Kondi, Koskan Gadha, Kundari, Lonamati, Mando and Majhigawan.* Ano- 
ther site was located near Chachai falls on the Rewa-Chachai road. The habitation site at 
Harduan yielded typical black-and-red ware along with dull red ware found in the megaliths of 
Varanasi-Mirzapur region. 


Besides the explored sites mentioned above, the megalithic site of Kotia situated on the 
right bank of the Belan, 74 km. from Allahabad on the Deoghat highway was recently 
excavated.É Five megaliths were opened. Of these, three are cists, one is a cist within a 
cairn and another із a cairn-circle. Typologically, the cists of Kotia are essentially similar 
to those of the Kakoria complex. These consist of east-west oriented rectangular chambers dug 
to an average depth of 60 cms. The sidc-walls of the chambers ate made of small stone pieces 
placed in vertical rows of two ot three courses in height. But the floor of the cist is not 
made of stones, neither the capstone has been provided to seal these cists. However, a 
few new features are also seen at Kotia. In one case the cist had been divided into three 
compartments, no provision being made to inter-connect the three chambers. 


1. А few bones were encountered іп one case only. 

2. А comparative study of the ceramic industries of the two sites and also from other sites like Chirand 
Sonepur, etc. is likely to bring forth valuable results, 

3. LAR—1962-63, p. 32. 

4. LAR—1963-64, р. 39. 

5. Ibid., p. 61. 

6. LAR—1963-64, pp. 40-41, 
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The cist within a cairn also conforms to the above description with ап addition оЁ а cairn 
over the cist. The stone circle enclosed an east-west oriented rectangular pit dug up to a 
depth of 60 cms. The grave-goods included pottery, one iron spear-head and skeletal remains 
—all placed over a 15 cm. thick cushion of ash over the pit floor. The pit was finally filled 
with the self-same earth which rose above the surface in the shape of a tumulus. 

The grave-goods obtained from the megaliths of Kotia stand in sharp contrast to those 
obtained from the megaliths of Kakoria-complex or the Jangal-Mahal area. These include 
skeletal remains of domestic animals like Bos Indicus, sheep, pig and cattle. A few bones of 
tortoise and rodent were also found. The animal bones found from Meg. I bore cut-marks on 
them, suggesting the slaughter of the respective animals at the time of the ritual. Human 
bones are again very few. These included three pieces of ribs from Mcg. V. 

The ceramic industries associated with these graves include black-and-red ware, plain 
red ware and a dull-black or grey ware of thick fabric. The typology and fabric of these warcs 
does not bear any resemblance to those of the Varanasi megaliths. 

Another important feature of the megalithic culture of Kotia is the presence of iron 
objects. These include one spear-head, two sickles, one arrow-head and опе adze; establish- 
ing the fact that the megalith-builders of Kotia were well-versed with smelting and forging 
of iron. This feature has led the excavators to believe that the Kotia megaliths are chrono- 
logically later than those of Varanasi region. A tentative date between the time-bracket of 
8th century В.С. to 4th century B.C. has been suggested! for these megaliths. 

Recent explorations in Chotanagpur plateau have revealed the existence of megalithic graves. 
The only type obtained here is dolmen. Thus, four sites, namely Chokahatu, Bamla,? Sona- 
hatu? and Lohardaga—all in district Ranchi have yielded dolmens in large number. Further, 
megaliths like dolmenoid structures and menhirs have been located at Barbil, Kendposi, 
Окей and Guriadi in district Singhbhum.* The area is very rich in megaliths as more than 
240 graves were counted at one place alone. Of these, two were excavated by Shri D. 
Sen of Calcutta University. These megalithic structures were characterised by single flat slab 
of stone supported by several orthostatic boulders. The urns underneath contained bone 
fragments. The age of these graves remains undecided. As has been noted in a subsequent 
chapter, several tribes of this region erect similar structures over the remains of their dead 
even to-day. 

Leaving the Kaimur ranges, one finds megalithic monuments in the Fatehpur Sikri range 
of the Aravallis. Thus seven cairns were located by Carlleyle’ on the ridge of a hill at a little 
distance to the north-east of Khera, a village situated on the face of a hill, about 4 miles 
to the west of Fatehpur Sikri. Carlleyle had typologically divided these cairns in two cate- 


1. TAR—1963-64, p. 41. 
2. IAR—1960-61, р. 58. 
3. LAR—1961-62, p. 8. 
4. LAR—1961-62, p. 9. 
5. A. С, L, Catlleyle, ‘Report on а tour in eastern Rajputana іп 1871-72 and 1872-73, RASI, VI, 
1878, p. 13, 
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gories, viz. flat-topped cairns and round-topped cairns. He examined cairns of both the 
categories. In two round-topped cairns he found а shallow, oblong trough-shaped cavity, 
roughly excavated in the solid rock of the hill. It contained a layer of pale-coloured earth 
or fine yellowish sand foreign to the locality. Below this layer of earth or sand, he found 
the grey dust of the ashes of calcined bones mixed with earth and a few small fragments of 
charred wood. 

In another cairn of the flat-topped variety, he found a small square chamber at the bot- 
tom. The chamber was filled with stone rubbles and below this was found the grey dust 
possibly of calcined bones mixed with earth and small atoms of charcoal. 

The present author! visited this site recently and located the seven cairns (Pl. 64) on 
the hill mentioned above. These cairns have an average diameter of 2.90 m.? and they 
rise to a height of nearly one metre above the surrounding rock-surface (Pl. 65). The 
author was struck by the comparative freshness of the stone-rubbles used in these cairns. 
If surface weathering of these rubble-stones is any index to their antiquity, then the Khera 
cairns may prove to be of recent origin in comparison to those of Satmas and Daosa in 
this region, However, much spade-work has to precede before such a relative chronology 
can finally be established. 

Another megalithic site in this region is that of Satmas* about two miles to the north- 
east of Jagner which is situated at a distance of about 36 miles to the south-west of Agra 
and 18 miles to the south of Fatehpur Sikri. Неге, Carlleyle* had located a number of cairns 
or heaps of stones (Pl. 66) well over a century ago. He counted nearly thirty cairns on 
the slope of the hill, besides others on the ridge of the hill. The last-named cairns had 
comparatively modern appearance. Some of these cairns were opened by him, who typolo- 
gically classified them in the following three categories : 

i) Round-topped or tumulus-shaped solid cairn below the level of which a shallow sepul- 
chral trough had been excavated in the rock. 

ii) Flat-topped four-sided cairn containing a small square chamber at the bottom of the 
mass, but always in the body of the cairn and above ground. 

iii) Cromlech cairn. It contains a rectangular chamber within it, like a cromlech, only 
the walls are composed of loose rubble stones instead of slabs. Beneath this, a sepul- 
chral chamber is hollowed out in the rock surface which is sometimes filled with small 
stones. 

These three types of cairns differed in their size as well as in the method of construction. 
The round-topped cairns generally measured 10 to 12 ft. in diameter. The chamber in the 
interior of the cairns was very small and if a complete skeleton had to be interred, it would 
necessitate the doubling up of the corpse in squatting position. The mean diameter of a cromlech 


1. Purushottam Singh, ‘Megalithic remains in the Aravallis', Pwratattea, No. 2, pp. 46-48. 

2. Carlleyle notes that two or three of these cairns measured more than 10 ft. in diameter, How- 
ever, the author could not locate any cairn, with a diameter of over 10 ft. 

3. A. С. L. Carlleyle, ‘Report on Agra’, RASI, IV, 1878, рр. 213-214. 

4, А. С. L. Carlleyle, ‘Report of a tour in eastern Rajputana’, RAST, VI, Calcutta, 1878, pp. 33-39. 
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cairn was 66" x 4' to 5'. These аге 4'6" in height. The bodies were interred cither whole 
or in fragments after cremation. Thus, while flat-topped cairns yielded only small atoms of 
bones mixed with ashes, the round-topped cairns and cromlechs yielded a few fragments of 
bones in sity. It is evident that post-cremation burial as well as complete burial was in vogue 
at this place. 

Besides the three types of monuments noted by Carlleyle, the present author while on 
a visit to the site, located yet another type of monument. It consists of a small rectangular 
enclosure made of four slabs of stone without any other lithic appendage (Pl. 67). However, 
only one example of this variety was noted on the slope of the hill. Excavation of this type 
of monument at this site may throw valuable light on the mode of burial. 

Carlleyle has recorded a tradition! regarding the erection of these cairns. It says that the 
cairns mark the place where the members of a royal marriage party were killed by thunder- 
bolt and lightning or by dacoits in ancient times. A similar legend about these cairns has 
been recorded by James Tod. However, Carlleyle believes that these cairns represent 
the sepulchral remains of the aborigines. Here, it may be worthwhile to recall that the Bhils 
of this region raise cairns over the graves of their dead. 

Another megalithic site of considerable importance is Daosa (Deosa), situated about 32 
miles east of Jaipur on Jaipur-Agra road. Here, Carlleyle* had reported three types of monu- 
ments in course of explorations. These comprise stone circles with a cromlech or a menhir in 
the centre, cairns and a large mound of earth and a rude monolith. Of these, the first group 
of monuments was located оп the gently sloping ground to the north of the foot of the hill. 
The diameter of these four stone circles vaties between 25 ft. to 16 ft. Some of the stone 
boulders were still in positiont when Carlleyle visited this site almost a century ago. These 
boulders measured 3 to 4 ft. in height. One of these stone circles had a ‘ perfect cromlech ” 
in its centre. This cromlech was 6 ft. square and rose to a height of 4 ft. Its four walls 
were composed of 4 rough slabs of stone. The top of this cromlech was imperfectly covered 
by two narrow slabs of stone laid on and across it. The other two circles had monoliths 
or menhirs in the centre. Of these, one monolith was of considerable size as it measured 21 ft. 
in length and 2} ft. in thickness. The monolith in the next circle was only 5 ft. in height. 
The fourth circle did not contain any other monument inits centre. These circles of stones 
were not subjected to excavation hence their precise nature could not be ascertained. 

Besides these, several cairns and a large mound of earth was located at a distance to the 
north-east of Daosa village. Some of the cairns were opened by Carlleyle who found ashes, 
а few fragments of calcined human bones and а little charcoal, establishing their sepulchral 
nature. The stone implements obtained from these cairns included a stone knife or dagger, 
a rude borer-like implement and a stone ball. The present author also located the cairns (РІ. 68) 
and а menhir (Pl. 69) on this site. The earthen mound, situated to the south of the cairns, 


1. A. C. L. Carlleyle, RASI, IV, p. 214. Also Carlleyle, RASI, VI, рр. 33-39. 

2. James Tod, Travels in Western India, р. 30. Also his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, p. 648. 

3. A. C. L. Carlleyle, ‘Report of а tour in eastern Rajputana’, RASI, VI, Calcutta, 1878. 

4. As reported by Carlleyle. In a recent visit to the site the present author could not locate any 
circle of stones except a solitary menhir, : 
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was domical in shape and had a diameter of nearly 100 ft. Excavation of this mound by 
the former explorer revealed its sepulchral nature. It was composed of five layers from the 
top to the bottom. Their composition was as follows : 

Layer one from the top was made of black earth and pottery. The second layer consis- 
ted of brown earth mixed with ashes. The third layer yielded human remains, The fourth 
layer was composed of sand and human bones. A jaw bone of horse and a few flakes of 
flinty quartzite were other finds recorded from this stratum. The last layer consisted of the 
common earth. This mound was entirely sepulchral as it yielded human remains along with 
an cnormous quantity of ‘rude ancient pottery’, The human bones were found to be placed 
in roundish-shaped earthen vessels covered with lids. The bones were very fragile hence 
presumably very ancient. The discovery of stone implements from stratum four connects this 
mound with the cairns located in the vicinity and reflects the primitiveness of the culture of 
these people. Further, a rude stone monolith measuring 15’ x 4' x 2’ was still standing erect 
at a short distance to the west-north-west of Daosa village. But по excavation was carried at 
its base hence its exact nature is not clear. 

Besides, in course of his explorations, Carlleyle found some cinerary urns containing human 
bones at the base of two large boulders in front of the rock which bears the Asokan inscrip- 
tion at Bairat.1 These urns were dug at a depth of 3 ft. from the present ground surafce 
and were found to have been arranged in a row. The age of these urns in not known. 
Besides these, Carlleyle also found an aboriginal tomb ‘on the summit of a lofty range of 
hills’ at Масһагі or Machadi,? situated about 22 miles to the south of Alwar in the southern 
part of Alwar territory. This tomb contained human bones, ashes, a stone ball and a few 
rude flakes of stone. Again, some stone circles were seen by Garrick® at Kuchera near 
Nagaur but their association with the cult of the dead has not been established. However, 
the date of all the monuments of Rajasthan is not known. 

Leaving Rajasthan, one finds some megalith-like structures at two sites in Gujarat. Thus 
a ‘very singular megalithic structure’ locally known as the Mandwo was reported by Watson‘ 
near Dharasar tank on the Palanpur-Abu road via Bhattana. ‘The pillars of the porch are 
about 4 ft. high and the great capstone is some 10'x 6' and the capstone of the inner cham- 
ber is somewhat less. Inside the inner chamber is an upright stone like a Pa/io but without 
any figure or inscription and with upper part cut out, leaving a raised rim about 3” broad, 
This Palio or stone is bricked at the base. The structure may be called a ‘kistvaen’, 
both on account of inner chamber and from the presence of Pa/io or monumental stone.’ 
Watson assigns 9th or 10th century of the Samvat era as a probable date of this structure.’ 


1. A. С. L. Carlleyle, RAST, VI, Calcutta, 1878, рр. 100-101; also А. С. І. Carlleyle, ‘Cinerary urns 
ancient or modern’, IA, X, 1881, р. 154. 

2. А. С. L. Carlleyle, RASI, VI, pp. 88-89. 

3. Н. В. W. Garrick, ‘Report of a tour in Punjab and Rajputana in 1883-84, RAST, XXII, 1887, pp. 
49-50. 

4. J. W. Watson, “А rude stone monument in Gujarat’, LA, Ш, 1874, pp. 53-54, 

5. Ibid., p. 54. 
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However, the views of Watson have been criticised by Burgess in his editorial notes on 
the former's paper. Burgess holds that ‘its standing above the ground and with open tablc- 
stone at the front would rather bring it under the denomination dolmen, but the whole 
is evidently the rude embryo of a Hindu temple with the open тайра in front and the 
garbha or shrine behind ’. 

Another megalithic site in this state was reported from the outskirts of the Rann of 
Cutch by А. У. Pandya Не reports the discovery of ‘dolmens in a single, in small 
groups and also in large groups representing almost complete village graveyards’. The 
important points of the text have been summed up by P.G. Shah in his editorial notcs 
who informs that images of serpents have been carved on these dolmens. Shah believes 
that these dolmens ‘seem to represent the funeral practices of the plain-loving Kolis rather 
than the hilly Bhil tribes’. Pandya informs us that the practice of building dolmens is still 
prevalent among some of the tribes of this region. Recently, nine cairns, circular in shape 
and with a heap of rubble, were noticed at Sayakhan-ni-Wandh? on the slope of the Nilwa 
hills in district Cutch. The biggest cairn measurcs 4.40 m. in diameter. The rest are 2 m. 
in diameter and 50 cm. in height. However, their association with the cult of the dead and 
their chronological position remains to be ascertained. The only pointer in this context is 
the occurrence of microliths in the vicinity. 

Turning once again towards the north, one finds megalithic structures at Deodhoora in 
Almora district. The discovery of these monuments was made more than a century ago when 
W.J. Henwood reported small granite and slate cromlechs mostly used as shrines.? Since 
then no archaeologist has done any systematic work to ascertain the exact nature of these 
cromlechs. Again, some ‘ cup-marks ’ and sculpturings similar to those found on monoliths 
and rocks in Europe, were noticed by Revett-Carnact on a rock near the Chandeswar temple, 
about 2} miles south of Dwarahath and 12 miles north of Ranikhet in Kumaon. These 
cup-marks are from 6" to 14!’ in diameter and 1" to j" indepth. But here again, their associa- 
tion with the cult of the dead is not established. 

Further north-west, some burial cists have been reported from Leh. Неге, several an- 
cient graves were located 3 ft. below the ground surface at a place two miles above the Com- 
missioner’s compound at Leh. The graves were made of rough unhewn stone slabs of 
rectangular shape and measured 6’x 4}! and were 6 ft. deep. In his excavation of this site 
in 1903 and 1909, Francke found handmade earthen-ware pots of various sizes filled with 
human bones. The excavator believed that the corpse had becn cut to pieces before that 
could be filled in the pots. Nearly 15 to 20 skulls were found from one grave alone. 
Skulls of sheep and horns of an ox found from these graves presumably represented gifts to 


1. A. V. Pandya, ‘Dolmens in Gujarat’, JGRS, II, April, 1940, рр. 124-126. 

2. LAR—1967-68, p. 16. 

3. R. Е, M. Wheeler in Al, 4, p. 302. 

4. Н. Revett-Carnac, ‘Rough notes on some ancient sculpturings on rocks in Kumaon, similar to those 
found on monoliths and rocks in Europe’, JASB, XLVI, pt. I, 1877, pp. 1-15. 
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the deceased. Metal objects obtained from the graves included objects of bronze, iron and 
gold. Since all the skulls are dolichocephalic, the excavator feels that these represent the 
remains of Dards who came from the Gilgit region in the first few centuries of the Christian 
cra. Here it, may be mentioned that burial in a regular cemetery is the common mode of the 
disposal of the dead among the Dards! of Kashmir and Gilgit region. 

Further, some cairns have been found at several places in Dhoala Dhar, rocky valleys of 
Tibet and the Kuenlun mountains. Shaw? believes that these cairns аге not related to Buddhism 
and are the remains of an early kind of worship anterior to Buddhism. Besides, some graves 
were found by Маһарапдіс Rahul Sanskrityayan? in the Kinnaur region, between Long. 78° 
to 78° 15' E. and Lat.31? 30' to 31? 45' N., in the upper reaches of theSutlej. In course 
of one of his journeys in the Chini area in May-August 1948, he found some graves in 
the Lippa (Liting) village. The description given by him indicates that these were cist- 
graves. The bodies were found buried in stone graves (cists) measuring 4/ x 2}' x 14' 
and covered byastoneslab. Inside the cist, the bones had been thrown in haphazard manner. 
In one cist he found part of a dolichocephalic human skull which pointed towards the west. 
Funerary offerings included food and drink in a bronze bowl and an earthen-ware spouted 
vessel. Similar graves were also located by the same explorer in the villages of Kanam, Spu 
and Namgya—the last Indian villages on the India-Tibet border. Local people believe that 
these are Muslim graves. However, the presence of the grave-goods led Rahul to believe 
that the people buried in the graves had not come in contact with Buddhism and its doctrine 
of Karma. Hence these graves, according to him, are pre-Buddhistic in origin and are not 
later than 8th century. | 

Megaliths have also been reported from Kashmir. The earliest known megaliths of this 
State аге a group of eleven menhirs at Burzahom, 24 km. N-NE of Srinagar. These were 
visited by Rybot* in 1914 who made two sketches of these monuments and published a short 
note. Working on this site, De Terra® tried to ascertain the nature of these menhirs. Re- 
cently, the site has been excavated by the frontier circle of the Archacological Survey of India. 
The massive rude stones of which only six are in position now, were erected towards the 
end of the neolithic period. These forma semi-circle. The pottery associated with these 
monuments is a type of red ware in which miniature vases predominate. It has been argued 
that the latter were intended for ritualistic purposes. A few specimens of black-burnished 
wate, a few stone axes and bone tools were also found in this deposit indicating an overlap 
between the megalithic and the preceding neolithic culture. A burial’ of megalithic phase was 
also found. Thus it is quite clear that these menhirs arc connected with the cult of the dead. 


1. С. W. Leitner, ‘Manners and customs of the Dards’, LA, I, 1872, p. 11. 
2. В. В. Shaw, ‘Religious Cairns of the Himalayan region’, TBAAS, 1872, рр. 194-197. 
3. Rahul Sánskrityáyan, Kimara Desa (Hindi ), Allahabad, 1957, рр. 295-299. 
4. N. V. L. Rybot, *Groups of menhirs іп Kashmir', Мал, XXXI, 1931, рр. 108-110. 
t 5. H. De Terra and others, Studies on the Tee Age in India and Associated Human Cultures. “Also, De Terra, 
‘The megaliths at Burjhama’, PAPS, No. 85. 
6. LAR—1960-61, p. 11. 
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Two other megalithic sites having menhirs were also located by Rybot.t Of these, опе 
was noticed at Shadipur, 10 miles down-stream from Srinagar and another in the neighbourhood 
of the latter place. Menhirs of Burzahom type were also located at four sites?, namely Bega- 
gund, Gopkral, Hariparigom and Pampur—all in district Anantnag. Recently, a solitary 
menhir has been reported from a site near Kishtwar,? about 130 miles NE of Jammu. 
The megalithic site is situated on a rocky outcrop in the Pachhal village, about 1} miles 
north-east of the Kishtwar town. The solitary menhir is a roughly hewn cylindrical column 
measuring about 14 ft. in height and 10 ft. in circumference ( Pls. 70-71). The upper 
portion of the menhir is tapering and measures 3 ft. 6 in. in circumference. Trial-digging 
done at the base of the menhir yielded small pieces of bones and charcoal mixed with earth 
at a depth of 4 ft. 6 in. The relics confirm that the menhir was crected over the remains of 
some dead man. Тһе age of this monument, however, could not be ascertained. Another 
site at Bhalla village, about 13 miles from Kishtwar towards Doda town is also known 
to possess thrce large megalithic monuments.* 

Sind 

Further west, funcral cairns and cromlechs were secn by Captain Preedy,5 then Collector 
of Karachi, at three or four places in Sind in mid-nineteenth century. Thus, stone enclosures, 
wells, cromlechs, caves, cairns and graves or barrows of unusually large dimensions were seen 
in the vicinity of natural springs throughout the hilly tract which extends from Cape Monze 
upwards and forms the western frontier of Sind. Stone enclosures were seen at three places ;* 
the first near Kurrachee (Karachi), the second near Dunraj, on the direct road to Sehwan, 
and the third near the village of Oomed Alli Chootah, in the valley of the Hubb—about 100 
miles north of Karachi. The first enclosure was seen near the Karachi Cantonment.’ Its 
external walls were 3 ft. high. 

These stone enclosures were constructed of large unhewn stones, piled together without 
any binding material and were in the shape of parallelogram. These were divided in several 
apartments by transverse walls (of stones) and varied in dimensions. Thus, the enclosure near 
Karachi measured 112 paces in length, and 15 in breadth, the second near Dunraj was about 
half the size and the third near Oomed Alli’s village was still smaller. The first was divided 
into seven apartments, the second into three and the third had no divisions at all. Accord- 
ing to the local tradition, these monuments were constructed by * Wudwa Log ' some 13 cen- 
turics ago, who were cither Jews or Kaffirs and were driven out of their country. However, 


Rybot, op, cit., рр. 109-110. 
LAR—1962-63, p. 9. 
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from the above aceount it is not clear that these monuments were connected with the cult 
of the dead, but the association of а cromlech with the enclosure ас Dunraj is significant іп 
this context. 

Cromlechs were not numcrous. The solitary cromlech, seen in front of the stone enclosure 
at Dunraj, consisted of four stone altars, cach composed of four upright stones of large dimen- 
sions, with a large flat slab on the top. 

Of all types of megalithic monuments, cairns were comparatively most numerous. These 
are piles of unhewn stones and vary from 6 to 10 ft. in height. These are locally known as 
© сһогз ’. Frere has recorded a local tradition regarding their construction. It says that these 
‘chors’ ‘are erected when found single, to commemorate the site of some private murder, 
and when found in clustures, to mark the battlefields, and the numbers slain in engagements 
which have taken place in former ycars, between the several nomadic tribes inhabiting the 
hills’. 

Besides, graves or barrows! are also frequently met with cither singly or collectively, genc- 
rally in the vicinity of hot springs. These measure 15 to 20 ft. in length and 8 or 9 ft. in 
breadth, and are about 2 ft. in height. They are numerous in the springs of Naing and 
Kahee in the Janghar Purgunnah. 

Some cairns and cromlechs were also seen on the road to Shah-Billawal in Baluchistan and 
also in the hills on the direct road from Karachi to Kotree. Stone graves, similar to those 
described by Taylor and Congreve, were seen on the hills near Waghodur, 20 miles east of 
Karachi. These consist of 3 or 4 large stones set оп ейде, with a flat stone placed horizontally 
on the top. 

Besides, low mounds or heaps of carth, five or six ft. in height, were seen оп the Tharro 
hill? near Gujo—about 10 miles to the west of Tatta on Karachi road. The ‘ neolithic’ charac- 
ter of the site was recognised earlier? on the basis of the occurrence of flint tools. Of the 
group of over one hundred small isolated mounds, the majority are rectangular, and the 
rest circular in shape. Three monuments of the former category were opened by Majumdar 
who found the remains of a chamber in each of them. On an average, these chambers mea- 
sured nine ft. in length and four ft. in breadth. The walls of these chambers are built of 
rough hewn stones and rise to a height of two to three ft. These chambers yielded pottery 
of unpainted red fabric comprising vases, both large and small, and dishes-on-stand. Although 
the pottery does not provide any definite criteria as to its age, Majumdar believes that this 
ceramic ware along with the rude stone structure may belong to some ‘ prehistoric epoch ’. 
The pottery shapes like the dish-on-stand may show some Harappan affinity. No bones were 
found in the course of the digging, but if onc takes the evidence of Rajasthan and Baluchistan 
into account, it is clear that these monuments are associated with the cult of the dead. 


In Baluchistan, as many as sixteen sites with cairn-burials and stone enclosures have been 
reported by Sir Aurel Stein, Starting from the Makran coast and proceeding gradually through 


1. Frere, op. cit, р. 351. 
2. N. С. Majumdar, ‘Explorations in Sind’, MASI, 48, Delhi, 1934, pp. 20-21. 
3. И. Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, р. 45. 
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the Mashkai valley to the Zhob valley, one finds the following settlements which have yielded 
cairn-burials. 

The first group of three sites comprises Ziwanri, Take-dap and Gatti, situated on the 
Мактап coast near the confluence of the Dasht river with the Arabian Sea. Thus more than 
two hundred cairns, divisible in two groups, were located by Stein in course of four days of 
work on the top of a plateau extending over a total distance of about 2,250 yards from west 
to east near the village of Ziwanri! Не opened as many as 178 cairns on this site and found 
that typologically they were homogeneous and closely resembled each other. These cairns 
consisted of an enclosure each ‘ formed by building up walls with rough pieces of hard calcare- 
ous sandstone ’.? The interior varied from 3 to 5 ft. in diameter. The enclosures were 
circular or oval in shape and had an external diameter of 8 to 12 ft. The contents of these 
cairns were very small fragments of human bones without any mark of calcination, and cera- 
mic remains. The latter included coarse /ofa-shaped and spouted vessels of red ware and 
flat dishes of grey ware. Metal objects included a thick iron hook from one of these cairns. 
Earlier, Major Mockler? had found scraps of iron from eleven cairns opened by him. Be- 
sides, in the cairns of the other group on this site, two well-preserved copper bracelets or 
anklets were found. Personal belongings of the dead included a copper ring and a carnclian 
bead. 

About the actual method of the disposal of the dead, Stein thinks that since evidence of 
calcination is not available, the bones had been collected after the corpse was exposed to 
the wild animals and carrion-eaters for some time. This method of disposal of the dead re- 
sembles similar practice observed at Moghul Ghundai. 

The second site in this cluster is that of Take-dap,! about 4 miles SE of Jiwanri, and 

‚ about 30 miles south of Sutkagen-dor. Неге, on a flat plateau of calcareous sandstone, 
32 cairns were counted by Stein. The cairns of Take-dap are smaller in size in comparison to 
those of Jiwanri and measure externally up to 8 or 9 б. іп diameter. They аге formed by 
roughly circular heaps of stone blocks and rise to a height of 2 to 3 ft. They contain loose 
earth and small fragments of human bones and coarse, undecorated pottery. Besides, bones 
of fish and shells were found in a coarse pot within one of the cairns, together with plenty 
of fish bones around. These seem to mark the food-provisions for the dead. The only 
metallic antiquity included a fragmentary copper pin or wire. 

Nearly 50 miles east of Take-dap is the site of Gatti, situated about 6 miles to the NE 
of the sea-port of Gwadar. The cairns of Gatti were first of all located by Major Mockler* 
and were subsequently examined by Stein. The circular stone-heaps are found in two groups 
of fourteen and forty cairns respectively. These are 5 to 7 ft. in diameter and rise to a hcight 
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of one to two fect. Some of the cairns werc found to be disturbed but the ‘ half а dozen’ 
examined by Stein yielded unburnt fragmentary human boncs and coarse unpainted pottery. 
Metal objects obtained from these cairns included a small copper or bronze vesscl. 

Besides the burial sites of Jiwanri, Takc-dap and Gatti, a clusture ОҒ five cairn-burial 
sites has been recorded from the Damba-Koh! region, ncarly 40 miles west of Sutkagcn-dor. 
Thus, nearly two dozen small groups of burial cairns were scen at Suntsar.? These were lo- 
cated at a distance of 200 yards to the SW of the post of Suntsar. These cairns consist of 
rough circles of stone with a low heap of earth and gravel in the centre and ordinarily over- 
laid with afew larger stones. Of these, six cairns were opened by Stein who found small 
pieccs of human bones and pottery. 

Another site with burial cairns was located at Dam I? near the Bahu river. Here, the 
cairns were built of roughly rectangular walls and the space enclosed measured 5 to 6 ft. 
square and filled with ‘ loose earth over which large flat stones had been placed’. Forty-two 
cairns were opened at this place. These yiclded fragments of human bones with no trace 
of burning and pottery. 

Another site is Damba Koh.‘ Here, Major Mockler* had found little stone enclosures 
оп а range of hills. These enclosures are 8 or 9 ft. square at the base, each having a single 
door which faces up the hill. It is not clear whether these enclosures were dwellings or tombs 
but Mockler believes that these were probably the latter. But the better known sites is Basot,® 
situated at a distance of 6 miles south-east of Damba-Koh. Here, scattered cairns were seen at 
а 60 ft. high rocky outcrop. Another site of this region is Ruhgam,? 11 miles to the north-east 
of Damba-Koh. About 1/3 mile to the south-west of this place, a series of cairns, similar 
to those of Damba-Koh, were scen but no digging was done at this place. Another cairn 
burial site in this region was located at Juni,? or Junri, situated to the west of Gwadar port 
on the Makran coast nearly 40 miles south of Damba-Koh. Here, Major Mockler had found 
human bones with some fragments of iron kept in a pot. Other pots yielded bracclets and 
lamps of copper, carnelian beads, decomposed iron and bones. 

Besides these cairn burial sites, the burial site of Khurab? was also visited by Stein. He 
observes that ‘scattered fragments of human bones and broken pottery indicated that funeral 
deposits previously disturbed, had been struck here’. Several trenches were dug at this place 


1. Sir Aurel Stein, Archaeological Reconnaissances in North-Western India and South-Eastern Iran, London, 
1937. The pottery of Damba-Koh is housed in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. СЕ). Anderson's Catalogue, 
1883, p. 446. 

2. Stein, Archaeological Reconnaissances, pp. 71-72. 

3. Ibid, p. 74. 

4. Ibid., p. 77. 

5. E. Mockler, ‘Ancient dwellings and tombs in Baluchistan’, PASB, 1876, pp. 172-174. 

6. Stein, Archaeological Reconnaissances, p. 79. 

7. lbid, p. 80. 

8. E. Mockler, ‘Ancient dwellings and tombs іп Baluchistan’, PASB, 1876, рр.172-174. Also 
sec J. Anderson, Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeological Collections іп the Indian Museum, pt. И, General 
Archaeology, 1883, p. 445. 

9. Stein, Archacological Reconnaissances, pp. 118-121. 
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and human bones were found all along the collection of vessels. А badly injured human 
skull was found near the northern edge of trench C and one burial was found in trench E. 

Another cluster of three cairn-burial sites is situated inthe Ке) valley and comprises Zangian 
Turbat and Nasirabad. The site of Zangian! is situated in an extensive area of low rocky 
hillocks, about 3 miles to the SW of the Turbat fort. The funeral cairns are distributed in 
several clusters and are situated on the hill-slopes. Some of these cairns are quite low and 
sometimes it is difficult to distinguish them from the natural rock debris of the decomposed 
ridges. Four hundred and ninety cairns were counted by Stein on the right bank of the flood 
bed alone. Of these, sixty-nine cairns were opened by him. 

The structural details of these cairns are similar to those of Jiwanri described above. The 
walls of these cairns are made of roughly heaped stones and enclosed an oblong area measur- 
ing 5’ to 8' x 2}’ or 3'. The contents of these cairns are fragmentary calcined human bones 
mixed with plain pottery of reddish colour and earth. The number of pottery vessels ranges 
from one to six in cach cairn. Typologically, the pottery is similar to that found from the 
Jiwanri and Moghul Ghundai cairns. Metal objects obtained from the cairns of Zangian in- 
clude fragments of copper and iron anda large iron sword-blade. Small finds from these 
cairns included a bone disc, a few stone beads and pottery rings. Another important find 
was а horse’s head from one of these cairns. Since the horse-bone had no trace of burning, 
Stein believed that ‘ the funerary rites practised at the time included on occasion also the im- 
molation of a favourite mount *.? 

Besides, Stein mentions some similar small ‘dambs’ or ‘cairns’ between the villages 
of Mianaz and Bit? situated to the north of Turbat but owing to lack of time, he could not 
examine them. 

Another cairn-burial sitc is near the village of Kalaluk,* 11 miles from Turbat on the right 
bank of the Kej river. The cairns of this site are small stone heaps, roughly circular in shape 
and measure 10 to 15 ft. in diameter and 3 to 4 ft. in height. Of the eleyen cairns at this 
site a few were opened by Stein who found only loose stones, large and small. 


The last cairn-burial site of this cluster is at the village of Nasirabad, situated on the wide, 
stony Dasht, and is about 4 miles to the NW of the junction of the Nihing and the Kej 
rivers. Stein counted as many as seventy-two cairns but believed that the number of these 
cairns may be still more, because some of them were very small and may have escaped notice. 
Of these, less than half a dozen were opened and yielded fragmentary human bones, red ware 
pots and pieces of iron implements. 

Besides, two groups of stone circles (cairns) were located on the northern slope of the 
chalcolithic site of Kulli.5 Four of these were opened. The contents included small fragments 
of calcined human bones, and pieces of plain pottery mixed with ashes and earth. 


1. А. Stein, MAST, 43, рр. 86-87. 
2. Ibid, p. 88. 

3. lbid, p. 88. The cairn-burial site is mentioned in Makran Gazetteer, p. 303. 
4. Stein, MASI, 43, p. 56. 

5. Ibid., р. 119. 
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Further north, two cairn-burial sites have been reported from the Mashkal valley. Of 
these, one is situated on а stony slope near the Gwarjak! village on the right bank of the 
Mashkai. The circular stone-heaps at this site аге typologically similar to those of Moghul 
Ghundai but excavation of a few of these heaps has brought to light an interesting fact. In 
two cairns, the calcined fragmentary human bones were buricd in earthen urns of which onc 
was hand-made and measured 15 inches in height and 14 inches in maximum diameter. Ano- 
ther cairn yiclded calcined human bones and coarse red pottery. From the above, it is clear 
that while the general practice of depositing fragmentay post-cremation human bones in 
the centre of the cairn was practised elsewhere, a novel feature of burying these bones in 
earthen-ware urns was also introduced at this site. This practice is hitherto unrccorded cither 
in the Zhob valley or on the Makran coast. 


Another site in the Mashkai valley is Nokjo-Shahdinzai,? 11 miles NE of Gajar. Herc, 
some roughly formed enclosures, measuring 5' x 4, were seen below the S Е foot of the 
mound. The two stone enclosures, examined by Stein, yielded fragmentary boncs and parts 
of the skull of a child and two pots containing ashes. 


Nearly forty miles NE of Nokjo-Shahdinzai, and not far from Wadh, is the rocky ridge 
of Abdul-But, rising to a height of about 20 ft. Several small stone circles were seen on 
the ridge by Stein who opened one enclosure and found fragmentary human bones. Nearly 
20 miles north of Abdul-But is the site of Wahir! which yielded two cairns and three circular 
enclosures having an average diameter of 14 ft. on the opposite side of the road. These en- 
closures are formed by double walls of large stones set in two or three courses and about 
4 ft. apart. The space between them was filled with gravel. However, it is not clear whether 
these are connected with the cult of the dead. The two cairns noted above, arc both about 
10 ft. in diameter and 6 ft. in height. One was cleared by Stein who found only rubble and 
gravel inside it. 

The solitary site in Kharan is Zayak,® situated in the valley of the Bescma, about 25 miles 
NW of Nal. Herc, roughly circular enclosures of stone, recalling the funcral cairns of 
Moghul Ghundai, were located on the small plateau. A few of these enclosures were opened 
but yiclded only soft carth without any deposit of bones, ashes or other objects. Thus al- 
though the superficial resemblances of these enclosures with those of Moghul Ghundai have 
already been pointed out above, it is not clear whether these enclosures are connected with the 
cult of the dead. 

The last group of cairn-burial sites is situated to the west of the Sulaiman Range in пог- 
thern Baluchistan. Of the three sites in this region, Moghul Ghundai is situatcd on the banks 
of the Zhob river, to the south of fort Sandeman. The other two sitcs, namely the Chaperkai 


Stein, MASI, 43, рр. 149-150 
Ibid., p. 153. 
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hill and Tor-Dherai! are situated in the Loralai region. Of all these three cairn-burial sites, 
Moghul Ghundai? is more important. It has yielded numerous low cairns at the foot of the 
hill, above the chalcolithic mound. Nearly sixty cairns were examined by Stein who found 
small circular patches of soft earth enclosed by loose blocks of stone. The contents of these 
cairns included human bones, pottery, metal objects and personal ornaments of the dead. 
Human bones were very small and fragmentary. The pottery was quite distinct and unpainted. 
The painted pottery of the chalcolithic period, available in abundance in the vicinity, was 
conspicuous by its absence. Metal objects obtained from these cairns included iron arrow- 
heads, mostly corroded, from seven cairns, an iron spearhead from one cairn and small iron 
implements of indeterminate use from three cairns. Other metal objects included a well- 
worked silver bangle, a little bronze jar, three bronze ‘cat-bells’ and one engraved bronze ring. 

The method of the disposal of the dead observed at this site is post-cremation burial. 
‘From the regular association of bone fragments with pot-sherds it seems safe to conclude 
that those whose burial customs account for these cairns, burned their dead and subsequently 
deposited a few of the bones on the ground within а rough stone enclosure along with some 
carthenware vessels which may have had served at the last rites or with broken picces of the 
same"? 

Nearly 60 miles south-southwest of Moghul Ghundai, is the site of Chaperkai hill where 
several scattered heaps of large slabs, typologically similar to the Moghul Ghundai cairns, 
were located by Stein. Three cairns of this site were examined by him. These yielded small 
remains of human bones and fragments of some coarse and brittle whitish earthen-ware pots. 
The pottery was similar to that found from the Moghul Ghundai cairns. ‘Thus the identity 
of the funeral customs practised at both widely separated localities was fully established, 
and probably also that of the period and race to which these deposits belong ?.5 


The last site having funeral cairns is Tor-Dherai,* situated on the left bank of the Thal 
river, 2 miles to the north of Dabar Kot. Here, four small funeral cairns were found over 
а low stony plateau. Three of these cairns were opened by Stein who found small calcined 
fragments of human bones along with potsherds of coarse whitish-faced ware. These cairns, 
both in type and content, are similar to those found at Moghul Ghundai and the Chaperkai hill. 

The iron objects obtained from the cairn-burials of Baluchistan have recently been studied 
by Banerjee? who ascribes them a date of ¢. 850 B.C. to 450 B.C. Similar date was proposed by 


1. Here, it should be borne in mind that another site of the same пате is situated on the bank 
of the Zhob, nearly 18 miles to the SW of Fort Sandeman. But, the site in question, which has yielded 
funeral cairns, is situated 2 miles north of Dabar-Kot mound, and is 6 miles SE of Duki. 

2. А. Stein, “Ап archaeological tour in Waziristan and northern Baluchistan’, MAST, 37, 1929 
pp. 46-48. 

3. lbid. p. 47. 

4. Ibid., p. 54. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., p. 70. 

7. М. В. Banerjee, Iron Age in India, Delhi, 1966, p. 48, 
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Gordon? to these cairn-burials. Banerjee also makes a comparative study of the cairn-burial 
pottery and Londo Ware? and compares the jugs with fan-shaped spouts from the Jiwanri 
"and Jangian cairns with similar finds from Sialk VIB in Iran.* 

Besides, an evidence of cave-burial has been noted from a site near the village of Pandran 
in the Jhalawan country to the south-east of Kalat. Here, Hughes-Buller then Superin- 
tendent of Imperial Gazetteer, Baluchistan, found an underground vault consisting of a front 
chamber and two recesses, hewn out ofthe conglomerate rock. In this vault he found 25 skulls 
of adults in the right-hand recess. He also found a bed in the centre of the same niche and 
a skeleton on the ground below the bed. The skeleton of a large dog was found near the 
bed. While no clue to the possible age of these burials is obtainable from this assemblage, the 
photograph of these burials indicates that the skulls seem to be comparatively recent and 
do not command any high antiquity. Again some designs scooped out with rough stones 
on a number of boulders were seen by Gupte,5 then Assistant Director of Ethnography of 
India, in the Khedrani country in the Kalat state. However, their association with any 
burial or megalithic monuments is not certain. Further, some stone circles have been 
found in district Eusoofzye. Here, Phayre® found a circle of tall upright stones near Sung 
Butte, about 15 miles east of Murdan in this district. The circle had a diameter of 50 ft. 
and the tallest pillar measured 11'х2}'х2’. These stones arc placed 3 to 4 ft. apart. 
Besides, there were traces of an outer circle of smaller stones. This stone circle is known as 
Lukki-Tiggi or ‘Upright Stones’ in Pusto language. The author believed that these 
monuments are of pre-Buddhist period. Since no excavation was done in the centre of this 
circle of upright stones, or in the vicinity, their association with the cult of the dead could 
not be established. In fact, Walhouse? believes that some of these monuments were used 
for religious purposes and had no sepulchral attachment whatsoever. These non-sepulchral 
monuments include Mani or long heaps of stones in Tibet and a huge stone at the foot of 
Koh Assa Mahi (hill of the great mother) near Kabul, 


D. Н. Gordon, Prebistoric Background of Indian Culture, p. 174. 
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CHAPTER V 
BURIAL PRACTICES OF THE PRESENT-DAY INDIAN TRIBES 


Religious beliefs оЁ the ancient societies which have left us little or по records are irre- 
ttievably lost. This holds good for the motivating ideas underlying the construction of 
megalithic monuments and other relics of the disposal of the dead. Fortunately, one line of 
approach, although not universally advocated, is available to us. It lies in a close study of 
the various methods of the disposal of the dead among the modern primitive societies, 
This comparative method of study was first started by the leading British anthropologist, 
Sir James Frazer who emphasised the need for investigating the religious beliefs of the 
primitive societies in order to interpret the data brought forth by archaeological research.! 
To quote Frazer : 

* How can we investigate the ideas of peoples who, ignorant of writing, had no means 
of permanently recording their beliefs ? At first sight the thing seems impossible, the thread 
of cnquiry is broken off short; it has landed us on the brink of a gulf which looks impossible. 
But the case is not so hopeless as it appears. True, we cannot investigate the beliefs of prehis- 
toric ages directly, but the comparative method of research may furnish us with the means 
of studying them indirectly; it may hold up to us a mirror, in which, if we do not see the 
original, we may perhaps contemplate their reflections.” 


Thus according to Frazer, the worship of the human dead is the ‘commonest and most 
influential’ form of natural religion. The basis of this belief is two-fold. Firstly, the soul, 
spirit, ghost or some other form of human life survives death and continues for a shorter 
or longer time. Secondly, it can exercise great power for good or evil over the destinies 
of the living, who are therefore compelled to propitiate the shades of the dead. These 
two beliefs are worldwide and are found among men in all stages of culture.? 

The crisis of death in a primitive society has been truly appreciated by Malinowski who 
says ; 

“Death іп a primitive society is much more than the removal of а member. By setting 
in motion one part of the deep forces of the instinct of self-preservation, it threatens the 
very cohesion and solidarity of the group, and upon this depends organisation of that socicty, 
its tradition, and finally the whole culture. For if primitive man yiclded always to the dis- 
integrating impulses of his rcaction to dcath, the continuity of tradition and the existence of 
material civilisation would be made impossible.” 

Having realised the importance of this comparative method of research, we may now 
look towards Indian problems. Here it is worthwhile to trace a brief history of research done 


1. Sir James Frazer, The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead, Vol. 1, London, 1913, рр. 5-6. 
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in Indian cthnology. Research in Indian ethnology was started in the middle of the last 
century by British missionaries, ethnologists and administrators for the recruitment of soldiers 
and labourers or for administration. But it was after the publication of Dalton’s Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal that systematic accounts of primitive societies began to be published. In 
the year following Revd. M. A. Sherring published an account of the Hindu castes and tribes 
and Brceks studied the primitive tribes and monuments of the Nilgiris. 


In the beginning of this century ethnographic studies took a different turn and individual 
monographs devoted to almost all the facets of a particular tribe began to be published. Thus 
in 1901, L. Fawcett wrote on the Nayer castes of Malabar. In the subsequent years, he was 
followed by W.H.R. Rivers, Edward Stack, 5. С. Ghosh, Т.С. Hudson, С.С. Seligman, 
S.C. Roy, J. Shakespear, P.R.T. Gurdon, J. H. Hutton, J. P. Mills and А. Radcliffe-Brown. 
These scholars studied different tribes of South India, Chotanagpur and north-eastern India 
comprising the Nefa, Assam, Nagaland and Manipur. Apart from these monographic studies, 
certain compilations like Encyclopaedia Mundarica by J. Hoffman and Castes and Tribes of South 
India by Thurston were published. In recent years several scholars have produced monographs 
on various Indian tribes. Thus, Verrier Elwin studied some tribes in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa 
and Haimendorf produced several works on various tribes of Adilabad, Assam and Nepal. 
Other notable scholars are D.N. Majumdar, W.G. Griffiths, W. Grigson, Shamrao Hivale, 
Wilhelm Koppers, L.A. Krishna Iyer, T.B. Naik, P.C. Biswas, N. Datta, S.K. Srivastava, 
Sachchidananda and L. P. Vidyarthi who have contributed much on Indian cthnology. 

Although many scholars have given a detailed and faithful account of the various methods 
of disposal of the dead practised by various tribes of India, no comparative study of the 
eschatological beliefs of the tribals has so far been attempted to interpret the archacological 
data. Thus, while the after-life in Indian tribal belief was discussed by С. Von Ейгег- 
Haimendorf,! he did not touch upon the vast archacological material either to substantiate 
his findings or to have an objective study of the latter. Now, it is gratifying to note that 
the archacologists? are increasingly aware of this line of enquiry. Thus writing in 1962, 
Professor Subbarao? observed: “While the anthropologist deals with the living com- 
munities the archaeologist tries to study the extinct communitics, represented by their material 
relics, which symbolise fossilised human behaviour. There exactly lies the limitation of 
archaeology, because the living centre of human activity, namely the mind is absent and hence 
he is left to guess. In this attempt, he draws heavily оп cthnology and uscs the knowledge 
gained by the study of the life and behaviour of living communities—particularly of people 
who are historically backward and in earlier stages of civilisation.” One carnestly hopes that 
this line of enquiry will be further continued in future research so that a complete picture 


1. С. Von Furer-Haimendorf, ‘After-life in Indian tribal belicf', JRAI, 83, pt. I, (Jan.-June, 1953). рр. 
37-49. 

2. Тһе value of ethnography to prchistoric archaeology in Indian context was recognised by Pancha- 
nan Mitra as early as 1923. (Р. Mitra, Prehistoric India, Calcutta, 1923, р. 11). 

3. B. Subbarao, ‘Archaeology and Anthropology in India’ in Indian Anthropology, (cd.) Madan and Sarana, 
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of not only the material culture but of the spiritual ideas of the prehistoric man as well 
could be constructed. It is with this view in mind that a brief survey of various methods of 
the disposal of the dead prevalent among the contemporary tribal socictics of India has been 
attempted in the following pages. 

Chotanagpur Plateau 

In Bihar, scveral tribes of the Chotanagpur plateau practise post-cremation burial and 
erect stone monuments in the honour of their dead. The dead body of a Но ог Moondah! 
(Munda) is placed in a substantial coffin with all clothes and ornaments and the whole is 
cremated in front of the deceascd’s house. Next morning, water is sprinkled over the ashes 
and the bones are collected. These bones are placed in а vessel and hung up in the house until 
the final disposal. 

On a particular day, the bones аге takenin procession to cvery house in the village, 
and to the favourite ficlds, haunts and groves planted by the deceased. They are then deposi- 
ted in a deep round hole in the family burial-place ina new earthen pot. The hole is then filled 
and covered by a large monumental stone specially brought for the purpose. Besides the 
great stones, monumental stones are set up outside the village in memory of the men 
of note. The size of these menhirs varies from 6 ft. to 15 ft. The menhirs аге erec- 
ted in a conspicuous place outside the village and are always arranged in a straight line. 
Dalton’ refers about one such site at Pokuria—4 miles south of Chaibasa and about some more 
sites on Chaibasa-Keonjhar road. When large stones are not readily available, wooden posts 
are erected as their substitutes. In this connection, it may be recalled that У. Ball has re- 
corded the living tradition of erecting stone tablets and slabs (menhirs and dolmens) over the 
graves and to the memory of the deceased. He also recorded that a menhir is erected for 
each man, woman and daughter of the family. These menhirs are scattered throughout the 
Kolhan region and these are arranged in groups either in straight linc or an arc. А circular 
arrangement is seldom scen. Ball has counted as many as thirty menhirs in onc group. 

These ‘ Kol’ memorial-stones have attracted the attention of several antiquarics. Thus 
a cemetery of Lurka Kols containing ancient stone monuments was seen by У. Ball іп a 
grove at Bussutpur.5 Again, the same explorer noticed Kol memorial stones or menhirs of 
gneiss near Silla. The burial customs of Hos and Mundas have also been studied by Wal- 
house.” 

The bone-burial ground of the Munda and ће Ho is known as sasan.® It is generally 
situated on onc side of the village and consists of a number of big stonc-slabs lying flat on 
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the ground or supported by small pieces of stone at the corners. The bones of the dead per- 
sons of each family of the original settlers of the village lie buried in earthen urns under 
one or more of these stone slabs. The bones are deposited every year after the harvesting of 
the winter rice. The size of the stone depends on the status of the deceased in the society. 
Several sepulchral stones and burial grounds of the Lurka Kols or Hos have Бесп recorded 
by Dalton? from the southern portion of Singhbhum district and by Peppe from Japla, 
Balaunja, Sirris, Kutumba and Sherghati pargana of Gaya district. Again, some rude 
stone circles were recorded by J.D. Beglar? псаг the foot of the Pretsila hill near Buddha Gaya. 
These are traditionally ascribed to Kols. 

The funcral rites of the Munda of Ranchi plateau have recently been studied by M. 
Торпо* who himself is a member of the same clan. He observes that owing to the influence 
of Christianity, the practice of cremation has given place to burial іп a cemetery but the 
practice of second burial of the bones in pits in the ‘sasan’ is still practised. After the sacri- 
fice of a goat, the stone-slab is placed flat over the pit. This practice has been recorded by 
S.C. Roy.5 In the case of burial, the head of a Munda always points to the south in the 
grave-pit. The funerary offerings include a new carthen-ware vessel containing a miniature 
grass effigy, a few copper coins, a little ялла rice, turmeric mixed with oil, and if possible, 
one or more brass utensils belonging to the deceased. Sometimes a memorial stone is raised 
in the honour of the dead. 

The Oraon® of northern and western parts of Chotanagpur plateau burn their dead and 
preserve the sclected bones in earthen-ware urn which is suspended to a post erected in front 
of the deceased’s late residence. These bones are finally deposited in a grave in the bone 
burial ground? which is known as “kundi”. Each clan of the Oraon has a separate stone- 
slab in the “kundi?” neat which the bones of its members are buried. Like thc Munda, 
the Oraon also perform the bone burial ceremony once a year. The burial ground is always 
situated neara river, stream or atank. The ritual practised by these people is similar to those 


of the Munda. 

Burial is the predominant method of disposal of the dead among the Birhors* of Chota- 
nagpur although cremation is also practised by rich families of this tribe. The corpses 
of children and women dying in child-birth аге always buried.® The process of burial is very 
simple. A grave measuring 6! x 3! isdug in the burial ground. The dead body is laid flat 
in the grave-pit with its head pointing to the north. The trunk of the corpse is covered over 


1. Ibid, р. 14, Also, cf. Encyclopaedia Mundarica, XIII, pp. 3861-70. 
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with a piece of cloth. A few copper coins! are placed іп the corpse’s mouth by the relatives 

of the deceased. The grave-goods vary in the case of male and female corpses keeping 

in view their needs in the next world. Thus а male is provided with a miniature hunting 

net, an axe, two small sticks used in supporting the net while stretched, a little tobacco 

and lime in a leaf or in a lime-box, and if possible, a brass plate by the side of his head. 

The female corpse is provided with a bundle of chop fibres. Finally, the grave is filled up 
with earth and covered over with small blocks of stone. 

In the case of cremation, the bones of the cremated corpse ate buricd in a small hole 
just outside the zanda under some tree, and covered up with а stonc-slab. This ritual is per- 
formed usually on the 7th or 9th day after death.? 

Another tribal folk of this plateau are the Asuras. They are distributed in Purnea, Ranchi 
and Palamau districts of Bihar and their total population according to the census of 
1961 is 5819 souls.? Неге, it is worth noting that Asuras have been a powerful race who 
inhabited this arca іп the past. Asur forts and cemeteries have been found in more than a 
hundred villages in Ranchi and Singhbhum 9154115. The people are said to have occupied 
an arca extending from the northern banks of the river Kanchi near Kalamatiin the Ranchi 
thana, to the banks of the Phuljhar river, touching the borders of Singhbhum district in 
the south. This area was intensively explored by S.C. Коу who located several Asura sites, 
The antiquities and ancient remains associated with these sites are brick buildings, stone tem- 
ples and sculptures, cinerary urns and huge slabs, columns of sepulchral stones and large 
ancient silted up tanks. The grave-yards associated with these sites yielded burial-urns, 
generally of terracotta and occasionally of copper, containing the remnants of incinerated corp- 
ses, and beads and personal ornaments of the deceased. These pottery-urns were covered by 
stone-slabs. According to Ruggles Gates ‘these centuries old structures represent the mcga- 
lithic culture formerly wide spread in parts of India and further east. " 

Roy? excavated about a dozen graves at Khuntitola, about 2 miles to thc south-west of 
Khunti in district Ranchi. He thinks that ‘the Asuras appear to have buried all the bones 
of their deceased ’. But the bones аге not intact and the size of the burial-jars (2 ft. high, 
maximum diameter 1} ft. in the middle and 1 ft. at the mouth) suggests that the corpse was 
not interred in its entirety. Besides the main urns, a small earthen jug and a lamp were found 
in the pit, Personal ornaments of the dead included copper ear-rings, stone and copper beads 
copper bracelets, anklets and copper rings. A large grave-yard of the same culture was 


1. Ibid, p. 70, Also S. C. Roy, ‘Orientation of grave-stones and houses in Chotanagpur, JBORS, I, 
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2. 5. С. Roy, The Birbors, р. 275. 

3. Sachchidananda, Profiles of Tribal Culture in Bibar. 
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noticed at Pokla, 6 miles from Khunti (Ranchi district) where Roy counted as many as 
seventeen grave-slabs. A few urns excavated by him yielded small bits of calcined human 
bones and fragmentary copper objects. Besides, Roy found Asura gravc-yards at Kamnta, 
Anigara and Dargama, and similar finds were recorded from all these sites. The sepulchral 
stone columns at these sites were found to have been erected with their broad faces to the 
cast and the west and the urns in every casc lay to the east of them. Again, Roy found 
grave stoncs and carthen-warc urns of the same culture at Jupungidi, Digri, Ridari, Saridkel, 
Hiturola, Oskea and Elre—all іп Ranchi district. At the last-named site, he dug cight urns 
and found decayed human bones and copper ornaments. 


Recently, the Asura site of Saridkcl, mentioned above, has been excavated by the mid-castern 
circle of the Archacological Survey of IndiaJ After excavation, it was found that the cultural 
deposit could be divided in two periods representing essentially the same culture. The cul- 
ture has been represented here by baked brick walls and wheel-turned pottery. The pottery 
shapes and incised decorated designs on them suggest a date in Kushana pcriod. The iron 
objects included arrow-heads, axes, chiscls, nails, ploughsharcs, caltrops, rings, knives etc. 
Radio-carbon dates? obtained from this site put the Asura culture to the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era confirming the date for the culture postulated carlicr on archaeological grounds. It 
is worth recalling that a similar date was given by Roy to these Asura sites on the basis of 
the occurrence of a gold coin of Huvishka of Kushana dynasty at village Belwadag, 4 miles 
west-south-west of Khunti*. The hypothesis of Roy was supported by Coggin-Brown who 
put the ceramics of the Munda country to the ‘early Iron period .6 The modern Asura tribe 
of Chotanagpur plateau is said to be the successor of the ancient Asuras mentioned in 
the Sanskrit literature. This fact was noticed by Roy® as early as 1915 when Не attracted the 
attention of the Indologists about the discovery of Siva-Lingams and stone bulls on the 
Asura sites of this region. After a detailed study of the Asuras of Sanskrit literature A. Banerji- 
Sastri? further observed that Mathura and Buxar are Asura sites. He also excavated an ancient 


1. LAR—1964-65 (cyclostyled copy), pp. 1.-10-12. Further, a burial-site, attributed by tradition to 
the Asuras was excavated by S. С. Roy at Khuntitoli, 35 km. from Ranchi. А single burial was exposed. It 
consisted of a large carthen-ware urn in a pit surrounded by small pots of red ware and covered by a tumulus 
and marked by a flattish capstone. Its connection with the burial site could not be established. The burial 
is ‘megalithic in structure and appearance’ and ‘recalls the Kudakallus of the west coast area of peninsular 
India’. (N. R. Banerjee, The Iron Age in India, December, 1965 pp. 220-221. A detailed description of this 
burial has been given in the LAR—1965-66 (cyclostyled copy), рр. 1-19-20.) 
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mound at Buxar and found Mauryan terracottas. He! further concluded that the Asuras 
are mentioned in Assyrian as well as Iranian records. They have been mentioned in the 
Rigveda and continue to find mention in various Sanskrit texts including the Epic literature. 
However, it is not clear whether the Asuras of ancient Sanskrit literature are thc samc pcople 
whose material relics have been unearthed in explorations and cxcavations in Chotanagpur 
plateau. Again, it also remains to be established that the modern Asura tribe is the successor 
of the same powerful race who colonised this plateau in the first few centuries of the Christian 
cra. In a recent study of these people, К. К. Leuva? has (гісі to find out some links of 
these people with the Rigvedic and post-Rigvedic Asuras. 

The other tribes of Chotanagpur plateau who practise burial arc the Boyars of Palamau, 
and the Maler of the Rajmahal hills. The Boyars? bury their dead in regular graves. The 
funerary offerings include an axe, a knife and a bow and arrow—the only implements used by 
these people in war or in peace. The Ма!ег4 bury the dead along with the cot. When the 
grave is filled up with earth, stones are put up around and above it. A hut is constructed 
over the grave of a chief. А recent study of this tribe by L.P. Vidyarthi* reveals that both 
burial and cremation are practised by these people. The grave-yard is known as masani. 
Annual feasts are held in honour of the dead and a buffalo is sacrificed at this occasion. 

The Kharia of Singhbhum® burn their dead but set up a tall rough slab of stone afterwards 
in the immediate vicinity of their houses. These stonc-slabs represent the deceased and 
receive daily oblations from the living relations. But among the wild Kharias of Dhalbhum,? 
the principal mode of disposal is burial although cremation also is sometimes practised. 
The dead body is buried in deep pits dug in burial grounds situated on the bank of a river. 
The grave-goods consist of ornaments of the dead and cooked rice and cdibles. Sometimes 
a copper coin is also deposited in the grave. The grave is then filled up with earth and a 
few pieces of stone are heaped upon it in an irregular form, probably to kcep off animals from 
disturbing the grave. Another comparatively more populous tribe of Chotanagpur region, 
namely the Santals® also believe in the life after death but they do not crcct any memorial stones 
in the honour of the deceased. 


Assam 


Complete and partial (fractional) burial of the dead is practised by the various tribes 
of Assam, Nefa, Nagaland and Manipur. Of these, the stone monuments of the Khasis 


1. A. Banerji-Sastri, Asura India, Patna, 1926, pp. 4-137. Much has been written about these people 
and their culture and it is not possible to summarise all the details here. Sce, D. И. Gordon, Prebistorie 
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have attracted the attention of several explorers, missionaries and anthropologists. As сапу 
as 1828, in a journey undertaken across the Pandua hills near Silhct, H. Walters! noticed 
some two to three hundred stone seats under the trees. The stone seats consist of circular 
solid stone slabs supported by upright stones set on end, which enclose the space below. 
They vary from 2 to 8 ft. in diameter. The Khasi practise post-cremation burial. The 
dead bodies are burned on the spot set aside for the purpose, their ashes are collected 
and put into earthen pots which are deposited under these stones. Walters? also noticed 
some typological similarity between these circular and square stones and the “ cromlechs " 
of Cornwall and Wales. 

Rows of erect oblong pillars and ‘ cromlcchs ” in front of them were seen by Yule? around 
Cherra-Punji and Sylhet country in 1844. These upright pillars are cenotaphs and these arc 
erected by the Khasi to perpetuate the name of their deceased forefathers. The ashes of the 
Khasi family are collected after cremation and deposited under these monuments. Besides 
the menhirs and cromlechs (stone seats) described above the same author noticed some square 
sarcophagi ‘ composed of four large slabs, resting on thcir edges and well-fitted together and 
roofed by a fifth placed horizontally.’ 

The funeral ceremonies of the Khasi were also recorded by Hooker. Не noticed the 
scpulchral monuments? of the Khasi in a fine grove of trees in the village Nurtiung after cross- 
ing the water-shed of Jyntea (Jaintia) range. These monuments consist of gigantic, generally 
circular slabs of stone, from 10 to 25 ft. broad, supported 5 ft. above the ground upon other 
blocks. The head-stonc at one place measured 30'х 6'х2' 8". The flat slabs were of 
slate or hornstone but the larger ones were of granite. 

The practice of erecting large upright stones by the Khasi in the honour of their dead 
has also been recorded by Steel, and subsequently by Dalton? These monuments are sct 
close together and their number is always uneven. The central stone is usually the tallest. 
Flat stone seats supported by small upright stones or cromlechs are placed in front of most 
of these upright stones. In all cases, their stones are set up in straight linc. The stones 
used for the purpose are sandstone in the southern and granite in the northern hills. The 
largest stone seen by Steel!? near the village of Morpholong measured 18! x 4! x 14". 

The funeral customs of the Khasi have been further studied by Godwin-Austen," who 
observes that the dead are burnt on the funeral pyre and the calcined bones and ashes are 
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collected and placed іп an earthen vessel. This is then buried in some adjacent arca and a 
stone is placed over the vase for security.1 The ashes of male and female members, although 
buried cither under one vault or in one burial ground, are never mingled because they belong 
to different tribes. A husband, therefore, is separated from his wife and children after death, 
as the latter belong to the tribe of the mother.? The stone monuments of the Khasi have been 
divided into 3 classes by Clarke. They аге: 

1. Funeral pyres. 

2. Kists containing the pots of ashes. 

3. The monumental groups. 

A modern funeral pyre of the Khasi is a square stone structure, generally 4 or 5 ft. high 
and is situated on a hillock or near the road, just outside the village of the deceased. The walls 
of the руге are made of dressed or undressed stone slabs and the inner cavity is filled with 
earth up to the level of the walls. The monuments of second category consist of a circle or 
square of upright stones, fitting closely with one round or square flat stone on the top. Their 
diameter varies from a few inches to 6 or 7 ft. The monuments of third category consist of 
upright stones commonly grouped in numbers of 3 or 5 and are always set up in a row with 
the tallest stone in the middle. Besides these, the horizontal slabs are commonly grouped 
in pairs and are often combined with the upright stones to form a single monument. 

Besides these monuments, Godwin-Austen has drawn our attention to the cairns in the 
Khasi hills He observes that these cairns are to be seen only on the northern side of the 
Khasi plateau. He also observed similar cairns ncar north Manipur. The cairns are usually 
“ plain hemispherical mounds of earth "5 but a few are faced all round at the base with slabs 
of stone about 4 ft. high. They are frequently not higher than 6 ft. Godwin-Austen believes 
that they are very probably ‘cineraries of an earlier form’. 

The Khasi were intensively studied Бу Gurdon* in early ycars of this century who has 
given a detailed account of ceremonies attending death, the disposal of the dead, the rituals 
connected with it and the method of erecting these monuments. 

Besides, some megaliths were seen by Hutton" in the plains of Sylhet at the foot of Jaintia 
hills and Jaintiapur. These include a dolmen located at Laitlyngkot in which bones of the 
dead were buricd; menhirs and dolmens in Nartiang-Bazar and menhirs, dolmens and a burial 
cist at Jarain. Hutton believes that these megaliths were erected by the Synteng dynasty of 
Nartiang in the Jaintia hills between 1450 A.D. and 1835 A.D. 
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Further, some pear-shaped monoliths were noticed by Mills and Hutton! in the village 
of Ndunglo in North Cachar hills near the boundary of Jayantia hills. These are generally 
3 ft. high and have a circumference of 7 ft. at the base. Each monolith contained a cavity 
hollowed in the bulbous end. Some monoliths are carved also. Local tradition ascribcs 
these monoliths to the Mikir people. The authors belicved that these hollow monoliths con- 
tained the ashes of the dead.* This belief was confirmed by the discovery of some frag- 
mentary mineralised bones at the bottom of the cavity of one of the Darebora monoliths 
by Mr. Calvert? These bones were examined by Sir Arthur Keith who concluded that these 
had been cremated and belonged to а woman or a small man. The megaliths of Khasi and 
Jayantia hills have also been noted by Choudhury.* 

Upright cenotaphs, similar to those of the Khasi, are also crected by the Angami Naga 
of the Naga hill districtS but the motives behind these are entirely different. These are erected 
by individuals during their life-time to commemorate the feast given оп the occasion.* Bc- 
sides this, stone is also used for ceremonial and magical purposes and is associated with fertility 
cult.” 

However, burial is the common mode of the disposal of the dead among the various 
clans of the Naga. The dead body is buried in a stone platform known as “kevehu’? among 
the Angami and Kaccha Мараз.8 The circular walls of the platform are made of stone slabs. 
Another form of stone memorial is a circle of stones put up to commemorate rich or fa- 
mous men by thc Kaccha Nagas and the Sema Nagas. Some people erect menhirs for their 
dead. Col. Dalton? has recorded the burial customs of the Nagas of Nowgong district. 
Under the shade of the groves of mangoes, jack trees and bamboos, miniature houses are 
erected, These houses contain or cover the bones of their dead. The bodies are placed 
in wooden coffins and exposed suspended to trees outside the village till completely desiccated. 
Finally the remains are covered with leaves and flowers at the accompaniment of ceremonial 
dance and sacrifice of buffaloes, pigs and fowls. Among the Konyak Nagas!? of Assam, the 
body of the deceased is placed in open coffin on bamboo platform and the bones and the 
skull are collected in stone urns and placed by the side of the roads. The dead receive their 
share of food and drink during the great festivals. The Nagas living in the area to the west 
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of the Doyang! river bury their dead close to their houses in a coffin formed out of the hollow 
of a tree. A large stone marks the spot. 

Ancestor worship is common among the Naga tribes of Manipur? and stones are erected 
in the honour of the dead. АП the tribes of this region bury their dead. Among the Tang- 
khul the dead are buried outside their houses. Among the Kabui* the body of the de- 
ceased is placed in a coffin which is buried in a grave. The grave is then filled with earth and 
a flat or upright stone is placed over it This grave is used again and again till а new 
one is dug. Among the Kowpoee, burial takes place on the day following death. The 
grave-goods include clothes, spears, daos, ornaments, the shield and the drinking cup. To- 
bacco and pipe are placed near the hand. Animal sacrifice is done in the case of rich persons 
before digging the grave-pit. The stone monuments among the Naga tribes of Manipur’ in- 
clude monoliths, cairns, single smaller stones, and flat stones but unlike those of the Khasi 
hills, these stone monuments are not related to the cult of the dead. These are objects of 
worship. The Chawte Kuki of Manipur® bury their dead in grave-pits which are oriented 
in east-west direction, The burial-ground is situated outside the village. The body is placed 
in the pit on Из back, the face being upwards. Funerary offerings include old clothes, weapons 
and ornaments of the deceased. After burial, the pit is filled up with earth and a small mound 
of earth raised over it. A human figure is carved on the post planted in the middle of the 
grave. The Kuki of North Kachar? and Manipur bury their dead along with food and drink 
for the deceased and the skull of the animals slaughtered for the funeral feast. The skull of 
a human victim, killed on the occasion is used to adorn the grave of a Kuki chief. 


Ancestor worship is common among several Lushei clans? but no memorial stones are 
put up and no sacrifice made in their honour. However, the dead are buried wherever it is 
most convenient. Among the Non-Lushei clans,” the Fanai bury their dead in the usual 
Lushei way but unlike the custom among the Lushai clans no rice is placed іп the grave. Іп- 
stead, maize is suspended over it as offering. 

The Garo’ of the district of the same name, invariably burn their dead but some of them 
are buried. A leper is always buried. А person killed by a tiger, is always cremated in the 
day time. In the case of normal death, the dead body is always cremated upon a funeral 
pyre or altar in front of, or close to the house of mourning. The sacrifice of a cock, a bull 
and sometimes of a dog is the normal practice at the time of cremation. ‘The last-named animal 
is supposed to guide the spirit of the dead. After cremation, the remaining bones are care- 
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fully collected in basket and deposited in the jungle. Among the Abeng and the Chisak,! the 
bones are collected in a pot which is buried inthe earth outside the deceased's house. A small 
shrine is built over the spot and offerings of food are made. Among the Kima, 2 to 4 ft. 
high memorial posts are put up in front of the dead man’s house after cremation.? 


The Abor? of the Brahmaputra valley bury their dead in very small graves in sitting pos- 
ture. Тһе Lepcha of Darjeeling‘ also bury their dead in the same posture. The deccased 
are placed over the bier in sitting position. A silver coin is put in the mouth of the deceased. 
The bier along with the dead body is slowly lowered in the grave. The grave-pit is then 
filled with alternate layers of stones and earth. Finally, a longish stone is placed in upright 
position to indicate that the corpse was interred in sitting posture. However, іп some 
families the dead are buried in lying posture and in such cases, the uppermost stone is laid 
flat on the grave. Offerings of food and drink of various kinds are offered іп the grave. 

The Кіапр5, an aboriginal tribe of Tripura, cremate their dead. But children below onc 
year of age and persons dying of infectious disease like cholera and smallpox etc. are buried. 

Human sacrifice in the honour of the tribal chiefs and other important persons has been 
a common feature among some of the tribes of this region.” Human victims are slain as 
attendents on the dead. Ас onetime it was considered essential that a fresh skull of a human 
victim should adorn the tomb of the chief. The Garo used to kill Bengalis and kept their 
skulls as trophy. Until recently, head-hunting was common among some sections of the 
Naga. This practice has now been discouraged by strict vigilance on the part of the 
government officials. 


Here it is imperative to discuss various theories regarding the origin and dispersal of 
megalithism in eastern India. On the basis of cultural parallels between Assam and 
Oceania, Hutton® believed that some migration of cultures, if not of peoples has taken 
place in very early period when Australia and other contiguous islands were connected 
with south Asia by land. In a lecture on the stone cult of Assam delivered in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta in 1928, he observed that “ the origin of the stone cult is to be mainly 
imputed to the Mon-Khmer intrusions from the East. ”? Diametrically opposed to the above 
view is the opinion of S.C. Roy who holds that it was ‘the Mediterranean or proto-Dra- 
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vidians’ who first introduced megalithic culture, iron smelting and the serpent cult in India”! 
While it is not possible to examine the above theories in the present context, it may 
be pointed out that the recent study of origin of iron in India by Banerjee partly corro- 
borates the views held by Roy. 

Orissa 


When we leave the modern tribes of Assam and turn our attention towards the tribes of 
Orissa, we find that menhirs are erected by the Gadaba and the Bondo. Haimendorf? who 
extensively toured that area, studied the megalithic monuments of these two tribes. He 
classified these monuments into two groups. 

1. Those put up as memorials for the dead. 

2. Those regarded as the seats of the deities. 

Of these, the first group of monuments are important in the present context. Yet another 
tribe who erect menhirs in the honour of the dead are the Hill Sora’ of Koraput and Ganjam 
districts of this State. Among these people, the dead body is cremated and the ashes are 
collected the next day and buried in 1 square-foot deep hole in the area adjoining the cre- 
mation-ground. The megalithic memorial stone* is erected in honour of the deceased 
in the last funeral ceremony known as ‘ Guar’. The memorial stone usually measures 2’ x1! 
and is thrust in the ground by digging a small hole. Two full-sized buffaloes are sacri- 
ficed at this occasion. The latter are killed by striking between the two horns with the 
wrong side of an axe. Exactly the same method of sacrifice is adopted by the Toda’ who also 
erect menhirs for the same purpose. The Kandha or Kois* of the Goomsur hills (Ganjam 
district) erect dolmens and menhirs over the remains of their dead. Besides, a number of 
rudely constructed cairn-like huts, were noted by Sewell? on the high ranges of Mahendragiri, 
32 miles SW of Behrampore in Ganjam district but their exact nature is not known. 


Central India 


Burial of the dead body and erection of menhirs in honour of the departed is common in seve- 
ral tribes of central India. Almost a century ago, Ramsay® had seen ‘ groups of monumental 
stones, three or four ft. high ’ all over the Baitool (Betul) and Chindwara districts. Similar 
monuments were seen by Sinclair? іп that corner of Khandesh which lies on the headwaters of 


1. Quoted Ьу К. L. Barua in ‘Prehistoric culture in Assam’, J. Assam Res. So., ҮП, Nos. 1-2, pp. 
6-18 and 35-41. 


2. C. Von Furer-Haimendorf, ‘Megalithic ritual among the Gadabas and Bondos of Orissa’, JASB, 
(Lettets, 3rd Series), IX, pp. 149-178. 


3. A. Bhattacharya, ‘Death-rites, funeral ceremonies and idea of life after death among the Hill Sora 
of Orissa’, BDA, I, No. 2, July, 1952, pp. 1-16. 

4. R. Sewell, List of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, Madras, 1882, p. 2. 

5. Infra, р. 166. 


6. В. Sewell, List of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, р. 2, 
7. lbid, р. 5. 


8. W. Ramsay, ‘Notes on the Gauli Raj’, LA, I, 1872, p. 258. 
9. ХУ. Е, Sinclair, ‘Miscellaneous notes’, L4, I, 1872, p. 321. 
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the Panjara River to the west of Pimpalner. In recent years, the various methods of disposal of 
the dead and the memorial stones raised by different tribes of this region have been studied by 
Grigson, Verrier Elwin, Krishnaswami and Haimendorf. 

The Maria! and Muria cremate as well as bury their dead according to circumstances. 
The Muria bury important people, little children, chelik and motiari and the victims of small- 
pox. They cremate all others. In the case of burial, they lay the corpse on its back with 
the head to the east. Elwin? observes that upright menhirs measuring 12 ft. high, 6 ft. broad 
and 1 ft. thick, are found throughout the Bastar region. These are erected for the placation 
of the dead.t These usually stand in long rows by the road-side, near the village boundary, in 
the neighbourhood of the cemetery or even in the village itself. In many places, a small 
cromlech is made at the bottom after erecting the menhir. Sometimes, а menhir is substituted 
by 2 ft. high small cairns. A carved wooden pillar is erected if a wealthy man of the clan dies. 

The cult of the departed or banal of the Maria Gonds of Bastar has been studied at length 
by Grigson. Throughout the Abujhmar hills, only the headmen and elders of the clan are 
cremated, while all the rest are buried. In the cascof burial, the dead body is placed in the 
grave, face upwards towards the sunrise and feet towards the sunset. The property of the 
deceased, including his ornaments, axe, hoc, and dancing clothes etc. are cither buried or 
hung up оп saja tree over or near the grave. After burial, the grave-pit is covered with 
earth and a small mound of earth is raised over it. Two large posts known as 
Aanal-gutta ате set up in front of the grave. Again, a small stone cromlech, known as banal- 
graya is erected at the base of one of the two hanal-guttas. The offering of тайма spirit, 
and rice is made. Finally the grave, except the two front Aanal-guttas, is surrounded with 
a fence of criss-crossed strips of bamboo. 


The erection of menhir іп honour of the dead among the Hill Marias is an occasion 
of social gathering and involves much expenditure on the part of the deceased’s family. 
The relatives and friends look for a suitable stone in the forest and drag out the selected 
stone and carry it on their shoulders with the help of poles. The menhirs are always erected 
inthe afternoon. А small cromlech is made at the base of the menhir. А chicken is sacrificed 
by the heir of the deceased on the occasion and its blood sprinkled over the table-stone of the 
cromlech. Then, the offerings of rice or ku#ki grain are made on the table-stone. In Коми 
Mar area, menhir is not erected, but the stone-slab is left flat in the case of women and 
children. Similar practice is also observed in some of the tribes of Chotanagpur region. 
The largest menhir in this area measures 8 x 2}! x10". Тһе menhirs in the Abujhmar 
country are smaller than those met with in the Bison-horn country. Persons dying of 
unnatural death are never buried in the regular burial gound but outside it. If a person із 
murdered or drowned or dies in any unnatural way, a great cairn of stones is raised over 
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Verrier Elwin, The Muria and Their Gbotul, Bombay, 1947, рр. 147 ff. 
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his remains. This practice is observed by the Bison-horn and the Hill Marias! The 
passers by are expected to pick-up a stone and fling it on the top ofthe cairn. А similar 
tradition has been recorded by Carlleyle* regarding the cairns of Satmas near Jagner in 
(Rajasthan). 

The Korku’ of Mahadeo hills, bury their dead in regular grave-yatd and erect memorial 
tablets in their honour. The corpse is inserted into the waist-deep grave-pit through a hole. 
The pit is then filled with clay and an earthen mound raised over it. Some big stones 
are placed over the mound lest any animal should disturb it again. Subsequently, memorial 
tablets are erected in honour of the dead. It is known as * дафа? ceremony. The memorial 
tablets of the Korku have also been studied by Roy. These tablets are generally two and a 
half feet long pieces of stone or wood with carvings of the sun, the moon and horsemen 
or dancing men in panels. Roy informs us that the principal human figure carved on the tablet 
represents the deceased for whom the tablet has been set ир. Ап individual tablet is called 
a munda and а collection of mundas is called jagar by the Korku of Betul district. The jagar 
ceremony may be performed any time after death within from about five to twenty years, 
when the relatives of the deceased сап afford communal feasts. Gordon’ thinks that their 
origin сап be traced from certain ancient Hindu memorial pillars while Roy connects them 
with similar monuments erected by the Munda tribes of Chotanagpur plateau. 


Among the various tribes of Gujarat,” the Bhil, the Chodhra and the Dhodia cremate 
their dead and erect a atrun in front of the house. А ka#runis a stone slab or wooden post 
representing the deceased after death. It is given a white coating in the case of the male 
and red in the case of women. It is kept outside the house in a covered place. Offerings 
ате made to the karun daily. Further, the Bhils arrange for the erection of palias made 
of stone in the memory of important persons of the clan. 


The Pardhan? of the upper Narmada valley, practise both cremation and burial. In the 
latter case, however, the dead are buried in regular burial grounds. Moving further south, 
one finds that the Kurumbhar of Kaladgi district® bury their dead and raise a dolmen over the 
remains. These dolmens are of miniature size with a height of 18 inches and consist of four 
stones on the four sides and covered with a capstone. Fergusson? has conjectured that the 
Kurambhar of the southern hills are the remnants of a great race who may have erected mega- 
lithic dolmens in that region. 


1. Grigson, The Maria Gonds of Bastar, p. 283. 
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South India 

The mortuary customs of South India have recently been studied by Clement 
Meigham. He notes that while 89 groups practise cremation yet 65 additional groups 
use both the methods (i.e. burial as well as cremation). He further notes that while 
burial is more common in a majority of groups in south-west India, cremation is the predo- 
minant mode of the disposal of the dead in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam region. He speculates 
that burial was the original custom of South India and the custom of cremation is 
intrusive in much of that area. As will be evident from the present survey, the custom of 
burying in sitting posture is wide-spread in this region. 

Burial of the body of the deceased is a practice common among many tribes and 
castes. The Vokkaliga, the  Adikarnataka, the goldsmiths and other communities? 
of Mandya and Seringapatam taluka practise burial. Persons dying of leprosy in these 
communities are disposed of by what is known as “kallu seve’ or ‘ disposal by stones ’. 
The corpse is placed on the ground in a sitting posture close to a rock and small stones are 
placed upon each other to form a kind of wall enclosing the corpse in a small chamber. 


Among the various tribes of the Nilgiri hills, the Toda? perform two ceremonies after 
death, i. е. (i) kordzai kedu or * green funeral’ which takes place soon after death and (ii) ma- 
ruenali kedu or ‘ dry funeral’, The dead are cremated and pieces of the skull, rescued from 
the ashes are wrapped in a bundle and kept in state in the chief village of the clan until the 
second funeral. The second ceremony or the ‘dry funeral’ is a sort of commemorative 
festival in which elaborate introductory rituals including the sacrifice of buffaloes are per- 
formed. The last remains of the deceased are anointed with butter and are burned along 
with certain vessels, implements and other articles in a circle of stones.5 The ashes of the 
deceased are scraped together and buried under a large stone at the entrance of the agaraw. 
Вгесіз, who had an intimate knowledge of the religious customs of the Toda, thinks that the 
dead body was formerly buried and the stone circle was the original burying place. 

Among the Kota? of the Nilgiris, the dead are cremated and the bones are collected 
subsequently in a pot and buried near the burning place. A stone is placed over the pot. The 
skull is, however, preserved after cremation for the ‘ dry funeral’ and is disposed of in the 
same manner as that of the Toda. 


The Kurumba® of the Nilgiris cremate their dead and bury a few post-cremation 
bones іп savwmane (death-house) or small cromlechs of three upright stones with a covering 
slab. These cromlechs are said to have been made by their forefathers. The Kurumba 


1. Clement W, Meigham, ‘Mortuary customs in Southern India,’ EA, V, 1951-52, pp. 143-164. 
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of Malabar do not practise cremation but bury their dead and make a circle of small stones 
around the grave. 

The Irula? of the same locality, bury their dead in sitting posture but do not erect any 
commemorative stone. Along with other grave-goods, they place a lamp inside the grave. 
Here, it may be recalled that some lamps were found from the megalithic graves at Nagarjuna- 
konda.* 

Several tribes of the adjoining locality of Travancore* also bury their dead. The dead body 
is washed, well-dressed and buried in deep pits along with all the belongings of the dead. A 
stone is planted at the head and at the feet. Some of the tribes like the Malayarayans of 
"Travancore, still erect dolmens but a loss of culture among these and other tribes of this 
area is clearly perceptible. 

Тһе burial customs of various tribes of Ттауапсоге have beenstudied by L.A. Krishna 
Тусте who records that burial is the common mode of the disposal of the dead among the Mala- 
pantaram, the Muthuvan, the Urali, the Paliyan, the Vishvan, the Malayarayan, the Mannan, 
the Ullatan, the Malapulaya, the Kanikkar and the Nayadi. There is almost a uniform and stan- 
dard method of burial in all these tribes except for minor divergence regarding the details. 


"The dead are usually buried away from the hamlets at a distance of 30 to 40 yards or а mile. 
‘The Malapantaram bury their dead on the spot where they die. The grave-pit із dug by the 
relatives of the deceased and the depth of the grave varies according to the sex of deceased. 
It is generally waist-deep for the male and breast-deep in case of the female. The funerary 
offerings include the chewing material and bill-hooks of the deceased placed in his right arm- 
pit. The corpse is usually covered with a new piece of cloth and lowered in the grave-pit. 
The grave-pit is specially prepared by the Urali.” It is then filled with earth and two stones 
are planted at the head and the feet. In the case of the Malapulaya, three stones are 
placed over the grave, one each at the head, breast and feet. After this a thatched shed 
is erected over it to protect it form the rains, A few tribes like the Kanikkar® practise both 
burial as well as cremation. Post-cremation burial is practised by the Nayar and Tiyar.? 
They bury the bones in the southern portion of the garden kept in earthen urns. 

From the foregoing account, it is clear that primarily two processes аге involved for the 
disposal of the dead in the primitive societies. The first of these is the single process of complete 


1. Ibid., p. 55. 
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3. Si 78 ff. 
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inhumation in which case the dead body is buried in a grave-pit and is never disturbed 
again. The second process of post-cremation burial comprises the burial of some long bones 
and the skull which survives cremation. The first process is practised by the Maler of the Raj- 
mahal hills; the Naga (Angami, Kachha and Kowpowees); the Kuki, the Fanai, the Abor and 
the Lepcha—all of Assam; the Maria Gond and the Korku of central India and the Kurum- 
bhar and several other tribes of South India. Post-cremation burial is practised by the 
Ho, the Oraon, the Asura and the Kharia—all of Chotanagpur plateau; the Khasi of Assam; 
the Riang and the Hill Sora of Orissa; the Bhil and the Chodhra of central India and the Toda 
and the Kota of the Nilgiris. Besides, there are some tribes who practise both the methods 
side by side. Among these may be mentioned the Garo of Assam, the Pardhan of central 
India and the Chenchu and the Mandadan Chetti of South India! Thus, it is clear that both 
these practices are flourishing side by side, sometimes among one and the same tribe and no 
regional distinction for the two practices is possible. 


Неге we may recall that as early as the beginning of this century, William Crooke? had 
noticed two more methods for the disposal of the dead among the primitive societies. These 
are mummification and mountain-burial. The first-process (i.e. mummification) is practised by 
the Kanaka of Orissa and the Khasi of Assam. Here it may be pointed out that mummification 
is practised only in the case of the death of a tribal chief and that too for a brief period only. 
The dead body is preserved in oil or honey for a few months till a successor to the chief is 
installed. Hence mummification as known to us from Egypitian context is not found in the 
primitive societies and it should not be regarded as a distinct process. Evidence regarding 
the other method, i.e. mountain-burial, is too limited to be discussed.* 


The monuments erected by the tribal people include menhirs, stone seats, cromlechs, 
dolmens and stone circles. These monuments are either sepulchral or commemorative in 
nature. Of these, the menhir is very common and is erected either to perpetuate the memory 
of the departed or to mark the spot where burial has been done. Menhirs are erected by the 
Ho, the Khasi, the Naga of Manipur, the Abor, the Hill Sora, the Kandh, the Maria Gond 
and several other tribes of Travancore. Stone seats are erected by the Khasi. Cromlechs and 
dolmens are made by the Khasi, the Kurumba of the Nilgiris, and the Kandh and the 
Kurumbhar. Stone circles аге made by the Toda and the Kota ofthe Nilgiris. The funerary 
offerings made in the case of complete inhumation usually include personal belongings of 
the dead including his dress, ornaments, tools and weapons and food and drink. These 
offerings may vary according to the social status of the deceased and the actual needs of either 
sex in their future life. 
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The motives underlying these interments are not difficult to visualise. Almost all the tribes 
who practise burial believe in the continuance of life after death. Ancestor-worship and 
homage to the dead is an important aspect of tribal religion in India! Most of the tribes 
believe that the soul does not die and it goes into the ‘ Land of the Dead’. Thus among 
the Apa Тапі?, the ‘ Land of the Dead’ is known as ‘ peli’. Неге the husband and wife live 
together after death. This land is known as ‘nilitu’ among the Dafla* of Assam. The idea 
of the * Land of the Dead’ is also shared by many hill-tribes of Assam, middle India and 
Orissa. Death in a primitive society is generally explained through powerful myths which 

re “ not merely story told but a reality lived ".* A number of legends about the origin of 
death have been recorded by Verrier Elwin’. 

It is a common belief among the primitive society that the soul hovers round the body and 
the burial-ground after death. The soul is transformed into spirit after death and may some- 
times become anti-social; hence religious rites or propitiation of the spirit becomes necessary.* 
As has been observed in the beginning of this chapter, sometimes two mutually conflicting 
emotions are at work in the mind of the people among the primitive societies at the occurrence 
of death. They are the fear of the dead and love and respect for the deceased. To keep the 
dangerous spirit of the dead away, various kinds of rituals are performed. Sometimes 
physical obstacles like enclosing the grave with a fence or stone circle, are put so that 
the returning spirits will be unable to surmount these barriers. Certain customs among 
the primitive societies indicate respect and affection for the soul of the dead who are 
supposed to confer many benefits to the living, if properly propitiated by sacrifices and 
periodical offerings. 

The study of the tribal methods of the disposal of the dead helps us in two ways. Firstly, 
it gives an insight to visualise the ideas underlying the burial customs in general. Secondly, 
some of the tribes like the Maria Gond of Bastar, the Khasi of Assam, the Kandh of Orissa 
and the Kurumbhar of Kaladgi district practise some sort of attenuated form of megalithism 
* with undoubted moorings іп the hoary undetermined past”.? These tribes inhabit the hilly 
and forested tracts which have been the ‘ blind-alleys of civilisation ’.8 Life in these areas 
has continued in the same primitive way through the ages. Some of these tribes who erect 
megaliths are thought to contain an element from the megalithic culture of South India? In 
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fact some of the earlier antiquaries like Furgusson, Walhouse! and Grigg? thought that the 
Kurumbhar who even now erect dolmens, were the authors of the megalithic culture of South 
India. Again, certain megalithic customs of the tribes of Chotanagpur and Assam are common 
to the highly developed megalithic cultures of Indonesia and the South Seas.* Similar views 
have been expressed regarding the megalith-building tradition of the aboriginal tribes of 
Bastar* This line of enquiry introduced in recent years is likely to bring forth valuable results, 
However, much field work is necessary to achieve this objective. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


A summary of the various modes of disposal of the dead recorded from the Late 
Stone Age down to the beginning of the Christian era in the foregoing pages brings forth en- 
ormous data for understanding the eschatological beliefs of the early man. That the people 
believed in the continuance of life after death is amply clear by the complete inhumation of the 
body in grave-pits as early as the Late Stone Age. Funcrary offerings provided in these 
graves are sure indications of the belief that the deceased would require the tools, weapons, 
objects of daily use and even his personal ornaments in the next life. 


Of the three archaeologically attested modes of the disposal, inhumation seems to be the 
carliest in India as it has been found from at least five Late Stone Age sites, viz. Langh- 
naj, Lekhahia, Baghai Khor, Bagor and Pachmarhi. On all these sites, the dead have been 
buried in grave-pits in east-west orientation with typical stone tools. This tradition of com- 
plete inhumation continues in the neolithic cultures of South India and Kashmir as also in 
the chalcolithic cultures of west Pakistan and north-western India. Again, it has been re- 
corded from the chalcolithic sites in the Deccan and eastern India. However, the attitude of 
the body in the grave-pit and the location of these graves differ from one culture to the other 
and even from site to site in one and the same culture. Thus, while burial in a regular ce- 
metery outside the habitation-area was an established custom! on the Indus valley sites, іп 
the earlier contemporary culture of Nal and in the succeeding chalcolithic cultures at Tekwada 
and Pandu Rajar Dhibi, the neolithic folk of Kashmir and the neolithic-chalcolithic people of 
the Deccan buried their dead in the habitation-area itself, under the house-floors and near the 
family hearths. This calls for an appraisal of the eschatological beliefs of these people. Thus 
while the cemetery may represent a separate land of the dead, burial under house-floors would 
indicate that the element of love for the departed dominates over the emotion of fear among 
the living relatives. 


Burial of the dead under the house-floor has been recorded from the middle palaeolithic 
period in Europe. Since the caves, in which Mousterian burials occur, were also used for 
habitation, Childe? thinks that the practice of burying among the dwellings started as early 
as the middle palacolithic times. The practice of cave burial has been recorded from the 
mesolithic cultures in Palestine and Crimea, and in the middens in Brittany, Portugal and north 
Africa. Dead were buried under house-floors at Jericho,? in the aceramic Khirokitia* culture 


1. We have already seen that the idea of cemetery seems to have taken roots on the Late Stone Age 
site of Lekhahia. However at Bagor, the mesolithic man was buried in the habitation-area. 
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of Cyprus datable to the sixth millennium B.C. and in the neolithic Yang Shao culture of China.! 
At the last-named site, children have been found buried in pots under the house-floors. Similar 
customs have been recorded from the neolithic and early bronze age cultures of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and Iran. Thus this practice has been recorded in the Merimdian culture of Egypt. 
In Hassuna culture,? children were buried among the houses. This feature has been noticed 
in the Kassite levels at Ur. The practice continued in the Early Dynastic I at Kish and in the 
four successive levels at Siyalk (Sialk).* Burials under the house-floor have been found at 
Hissar and Turkmenistan Commenting upon this practice in the Mcrimdian culture, Junkers 
suggested that burial among the houses instead of in cemeteries made offerings superfluous as 
the ghost could cat with its kinsmen around the hearths. This custom has been recorded 
from many societies of modern times in east and west Africa, south Mexico, Tibet, Soivet 
Russia, Punjab and in the Naga tribes of Assam. Among the Andamanese, babies arc 
buried under the floor of their parents’ huts. 


In all the burials noted above from the Indian sites, the graves include a pit dug under- 
ground in which the dead body could be placed in fully extended condition along with grave- 
goods comprising pottery, metal tools, animal bones and personal ornaments of the deceased. 
However, carefully prepared grave-pits have been noticed at Burzahom where they have 
been plastered with cbwmam. In one case each at Nal, Harappa and Kalibangan, graves have 
been lined with mud-bricks and at the last-named site, it has been plastered with clay. Box- 
like chambers of stone have been found on the pre-Harappan site of Damb-Buthi. Similar evi- 
dence has been recorded from the contemporary cultures of Afghanistan. 

In this context, mention may be made of the isolated evidence of a coffin-burial found in 
the cemetery R-37 at Harappa. Coffin-burials for the commonalty have been found in the royal 
cemetery at Ur. These coffins are made of wood or wicker-work and occasionally of clay. 
These clay coffins remind us of the numerous terracotta sarcophagi found in the megalithic 
gtaves around Madras. Clay coffins with lids have been used to bury the dead in the 
cemetery of Olynthus in Greece.? An interesting evidence of this kind comes from thc 
chalcolithic cultures of the Deccan where the dead bodies have been placed in two or more 
pots with perforated bottom joined together mouth to mouth, 


Among the extended inhumations, two points deserve special mention. In the first place, the 
evidence of joint burials recorded from three graves at Lothal and one grave each at Yeleswaram 
and Jiwarji may be mentioned. In all these cases, one skeleton belongs to the male and another 
to a female but the difference between the Harappan and the megalithic burials lies in the 
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fact that while the dead bodies were placed side by side in the case of the former, these 
have been placed one above the other in the latter. Whether these represent the simultaneous 
dcath of both the persons at the same time or sacrifice or some mystic ritual is difficult to 
ascertain. Joint burials are not an exclusive feature of this sub-continent alone. The earliest 
evidence of this type has been recorded from the cave of Barma Grande where a man, a 
youth, and a female have been found buried in the same grave. Again, in one grave of 
Ubaid period at Arpachiya in Assyria, a male anda female have been interred in onc grave 
locked in cach other’s arms. 


Secondly, some strange customs like trepanning the skull and severing the lower extremitics 
of the deceased before burial have been recorded. Thus, in one case cach at Burzahom and 
Kalibangan, the skull of the deceased has been trepanned. What is the precise significance 
of such a ritual can only be guessed. This may have been done to free the soul which is 
supposed to reside therein. A similar custom is prevalent among the Onge pygmies of the 
Andaman Islands. Another strange custom includes the severing of the lower extremities of 
the deceased before burial. Such evidence has been recorded from Daimabad, Nevasa and 
Chandoli in the Deccan and Pandu Rajar Dhibi in eastern India. A similar evidence comes 
from Eynan,? a site of the Natufian culture, in which case а chicftain's legs have been detached 
after death and bent out of position. 


In this context, mention may be made of the orientation of the dead body in the grave-pit. 
The importance of orientation can be gauged by the fact that it is stricty adhered to by the 
Muslims and Christians cven to-day. Commenting upon the question of orientation, Jamcs* 
thinks ‘ the orientation everywhere usually denotes the route which the dead must take on 
leaving the body, whether it be towards the final destination of the soul or away from its 
earthly abode and the dwellings of the living ’. A survey of the archaeological evidence from 
the Indian sites reveals that the dead have usually been oriented in the cardinal directions, i.c. 
-north-south and east-west. Thus while an east-west orientation is seen in the burials of Latc 
Stone Age and again at Brahmagiri, T. Narasipur, Nal, Cemetery Н, Shahi Tump and Pandu 
Rajar Dhibi, the north-south oricntation has been noted at Daimabad, Nagarjunakonda, Hara- 
ppa, Lothal, Kalibangan and in the megalithic culture of South India. However, deviations 
from this general rule are not wanting as at Ruper NW-SE orientation has been noted. 
The literary and ethnographic evidence of orientation was cxamined by William Crookc* 
who concluded that the problem of orientation of the dead in India is of great complexity. 
After an examination of the ethnographic and literary evidence of India, Bendann* has shown 
that a connection exists between the myths of origin of the land of the dead and the orienta- 
tion of the dead body, the idea being to send the deceased to the land back whence he 
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first came. A similar belief prevails among the Muria! of Bastar region. They lay the 
corpse in the grave with the head to the east under the belief that their ancestors came 
from that direction. 


In this context, mention may be made of the ceremonial burial of the wild as well as 
domesticated animals. The best evidence of this kind comes from the neolithic graves of Burza- 
hom where skelctons of five animals comprising wolf, wild and domesticated dogs and ibex, have 
been exposed. Burials from other sites include that of a horse from Yeleswaram and of a grown- 
up bovine from Nagarjunakonda. Again, remains of a horse have been discovered in one of the 
cairns at Zangian. The purpose behind these burials was two-fold. Firstly, this was done 
under the belief that the favourite companions of man like the dog and the horse may follow 

|N their masters in the next world. Secondly, wild animals were killed and buried, so that these 
may be readily available for hunt in the next world. Animal-burials have been found in 
several other countries also. Thus, gazelles and dogs are found buried in the Heliopolis 
cemetery in Egypt. Again, dogs were buried with their masters in the Amratian or Naqada I 
culture? in Upper Egypt and in Ubaid culture in Sumer. Similarly, the horse was buried in 
the Scythian* tombs. 

Another interesting feature of complete inhumations is the fact that the children were given 
different treatment. That the consideration of age plays dominant rôle іп the mode of bu- 
tial has been amply demonstrated by the studies of Effie Bendann Thus on several sites, 
children have been found buricd in pottery urns in embryonic position and sometimes under 
the house floors. The burial in embryonic posture was accorded possibly in the belief that ‘as 
a man came out of his mother’s womb so shall he return whence he came’, Similar custom 
of adult burial was common in the Jamdat Nasr period at Ur. 


A survey of the burial customs of the prehistoric and proto-historic cultures in the Old 
World’ reveals that ceremonial burial of the dead was an established custom as early as the 
middle palacolithic period. Thus burials of Neanderthal man with Mousterian tools have 
been recorded from Ofnet in Bavaria, La Chapelle-aux-Saints in Correze, La Ferrassie in the 
Dordogne, Grotte des Infants at Grimaldi, Le Moustier in Dordogne, Wadi-el-Mughara in 
Palestine and on sites in Azerbaijan, ‘The skull of a Neanderthaloid infant has been excavated 
from Shanidar caves in northern Iraq and the skeleton of a young Neanderthal child has been 
found from a place not far south of Samarkand, Uzbekistan.® 
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In a comprehensive survey of the process of inhumation in the Old World, Childe! observes 
that in all the early and neolithic cemeteries in Europe, North Africa and Hither Asia the 
bodies were buried in flexed or contracted position but during the Bronze Age, contracted burial 
gave place to extended burial. However, an examination of similar evidence from Indian 
sites leads us to believe that such generalisation is not possible in this case. While it is truc 
that flexed burials have been found at Langhnaj, extended bodies have been recovered from 
Lekhahia, Baghai Khor, Bagor and Pachmarhi—all belonging to the same culture and the 
same mode of burial persists even in the succeeding neolithic cultures. 


The next mode of the disposal, i.e. post-cremation burial, has been recorded from several 
sites. It was nearly seventy years ago when Crooke observed that earth burial preceded cre- 
mation in India. This has been proved by the archaeological investigations in recent years. 
Thus, cinerary urns containing post-cremation relics have been found at Periano Ghundai, Mo- 
ghul Ghundai and Dabar Kot in the Quetta region, and Mehi in south Baluchistan. Again, 
such vestiges have been recorded from the Harappan levels at Mohenjo-daro, Sutkagen-dor, 
Lothal and Tarkhanwala Dera as also from the chalcolithic levels at Amreli. The tradition 
of post-cremation urn- and pit-burials has again been recorded from early historical sites of 
the Gangetic plains and in the cairns of the Mashkai valley in west Pakistan. 

The practice of cremation seems to be rooted in the hoary past. As Childe? has observed, 
cremation began to compete with inhumation during the late neolithic time. The processes 
of cremation and inhumation have been thought to represent mutually contradictory eschatolo- 
gical beliefs. The former has been thought to represent higher form of spiritual culture? but 
as James* has shown, cremation is not always connected with the celestial hereafter, but has 
been adopted for the purpose of liberating the spirit. It has also been suggested that it is 
the quickest way to get rid of the ghost of the departed.* 


The third mode of disposal, i.e. post-excarnation burial, is predominantly noticed in the 
megalithic graves of south India and in the cairns of south Baluchistan. Although no traces of 
towers or platforms for exposing the dead bodies have been discovered so far, it is clear that 
such a system must have existed in those times. The pit-burials of Brahmagiri are thought to 
have been used as mescerating pits. In this connection, the so-called, ‘ fractional * burials may 
also be mentioned. These have been recorded from the neolithic levels at Tekkalakota as also 
in а solitary case at Burzahom wherein it has been termed ‘ secondary burial ’. Again, similar 
practice has been noticed at the chalcolithic sites of Nal, Damb Buthi and Cemetery H at 
Harappa. Since no trace of burning is seen on the bones, it has been inferred that they 
represent a custom similar to that involved in the post-excarnation burial. But as I have 
suggested in the foregoing pages, in all such cascs where incomplete disarticulated human 
bones are found, it must be ensured that these were intentionally buried in such a position 
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by the kinsmen of the departed and the bones have not been disturbed by human or natural 
agencies at a subsequent date. If they represent the latter, then these must be termed ‘ frag- 
mentary * burials. 

A survey of this custom inthe Old World shows thatithasahigh antiquity. This practice 
has been noticed іп the mesolithic cultures) and at Catal Hüyük? in southern Anatolia, the 
largest neolithic site in the Near East, datable to a period between 6500-5650 В. С. This 
custom continues in the Sassanian period in Iran? wherein the dead bodies were exposed on 
* towers of silence * and the bones were subsequently buried in ossuaries. This custom is still 
prevalent among the Parsees* and the Trobriand islanders as also in Australia.’ 


The presence of grave-goods indicates that the people believed in the continuance of life 
after death. The antiquity of offering grave-goods goes to the palaeolithic time where the 
dead have been buried not only with food and tools and weapons but even personal ornaments. 
A child at La Ferrassie had been offered meat. Animal bones, suggestive of the fact that the 
dcad has been provided with food, have been noticed at La Chapelle-aux-Saints. The Natufians 
buried their dead at the foot of Mount Carmel, elaborately bedecked with fine headdress and 
necklaces. The practice of offering the material possessions of the deceased in the grave finds 
culmination in the Bronze Age burials in Egypt, Sumer and China. The royal burials of this 
period with enormously rich furniture and the human victims including concubines, officials, 
servants and craftsmen, are silent testimony to the barbarous logic that all the victims would 
accompany their royal masters in the next world. 


The offerings are made in order to maintain the dead in vigour and friendliness.6 The 
grave-objects like pottery etc. are sometimes broken before burial, the principle being that 
the objects also must be ‘ killed * before burial’ so that these may go with the deceased in 
the next world. The pottery is usually found broken in some Indian graves and it is quite 
likely that these also may have been deliberately broken before burial. The grave-goods have 
been classified by Childe® under the followang heads: i) Food, e.g., joints of meat, ii) 
General purpose tools, iii) Super-n.tural equipments like amulets and figurines, iv) Gamesmen, 
v) Lamps, vi) Instruments for cultivation, vii) Textile appliances, and viii) Generalised wealth, 
ic. money. 

A survey of the grave-goods from the graves in Europe and the Near East led Childe? to 
believe that the proportion of the grave-goods gradually decreases as the wealth increases in the 
society. However, this remark may not be applicable in the Indian context where the graves arc 
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poorly equipped. Variations in the number of pots in different graves at a given site may be 
taken to indicate the social status of the deceased in his/her lifetime. Thus in one burial at 
Kalibangan, more than seventy pots have been recorded while only 15 to 20 pots are found in 
the other graves. Again, in a dolmenoid cist at Sanur, in district Chingleput, more than seventy 
pots have been recorded. The grave-goods obtained from a burial in the Shahi Tump 
cemetery indicate that it contained the bodily relics of a chieftain. 

The grave-goods are found to have been arranged in the pit in different ways on various 
sites. The pottery is usually found arranged near the head and the feet of the deceased but 
in one case at Kalibangan, the skeleton has been placed over the cluster of pots while at Shahi 
Tump this order has been reversed and the pots have been placed over the dead bodies. 

Animal bones representing food for the deceased have been recorded from several sites. 
These аге present іп the graves at Langhnaj. Bones of sheep and fowl have been found at 
Harappa and Nal. At the latter site, bones of goat, buffalo and ox have also been recorded. 
Bones of sheep and goat have again been found in Cemetery H and those of wolf, humped cattle, 
goat and fowl occur in the megalithic graves of Sanur. Fish bones are commonly found in the 
cairns of Take-dap on the Makaran Coast. In one burial each of Harappa culture at the 
type-site and at Cemetery H, the bones have been found to be placed in the dead man's hands. 

Besides, metal objects comprising household utensils, agricultural implements, weapons 
of war and toilet objects like copper mirrors and antimony rods have been recorded from 
the graves of various cultures. Metal objects are comparatively richer in the megalithic graves 
of South India when the smelting and forging of iron became known to а larger section of the 
society and the iron-ores readily available. 

Personal ornaments of the deceased have invariably been buried in the graves. These 
include anklets, armlets and rings of copper and a large number of beads forming necklaces 
of the deceased. The beads are made of copper, gold, semi-precious stones like ruby, spinel, 
lapis, serpentine, jasper, carnelian, agate and other materials like faience, steatite and paste. 
Besides, bangles of faience and shell have been found from the burials at Harappa and Rupar. 
Some of these ornaments were found still in position on the person of the deceased. The dead 
have also been provided with toilet articles and other such accessories as copper mirrors and 
antimony rods showing exquisite workmanship. 

Personal ornaments associated with human burials have been found in many parts of the 
world. Necklaces are associated with the dead as early as the Natufian culture. Again, neck- 
laces and headdresses have been found with Grimaldi skeletons. In the early mesolithic 
occupation of the upper cave at Choukoutien? the dead bodies wore bone pendants and beads of 
shell with pieces of mother-of-pearl brought from a distance of 120 miles. It may be re- 
called that a dentalium shell bead has been found in a burial at Langhnaj. 

Among other objects offered to the dead, red ochre deserves special mention. This ma- 
terial has been found in the graves at Lekhahia, placed by the side of the deceased, and kept 
in mussel valves in the pre-Harappan cemetery at Damb Buthi and again in D K Section at 
Mohenjo-daro. It had been applied on the bones of a neolithic human burial at Burzahom after 
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the decomposition of the skin and the flesh. This material has been found in the graves in many 
parts ofthe world. Thusit occurs with the burials at La Chapelle-aux-Saints, in the mesolithic 
graves in China! and the neolithic graves at Catal Hüyük.? The probable use of this material 
for the deceased has been a matter of speculation among scholars. Thus while James* 
thinks that it was a revitalising agent, Childe* has observed that it was a mere toilet article. 
Finegan’ thinks that red ochre represents blood and hence life. 

Another interesting object is a terracotta figurine from a megalithic grave at Pochampad 
in Andhra Pradesh. Such evidence is rare on this sub-continent but has been recorded in 
other countries. Thus, terracotta female figurines, always nude, have been found in the graves 
of Ubaid period at Ur. The purpose of offering these figurines is not clear. Childe? thinks 
that these were thought to possess magical properties which would help the departed soul 
in the next life. 

A survey of the burial customs all over the Old World through the ages shows that 
there is a striking resemblance between the mortuary proceedings, modes of burial, funerary offe- 
rings and the monuments erected over the remains of and in honour of the dead. This shows 
that there is fundamental psychical unity in the mankind. Since the horror of the death is 
universal in every society, the emotions of man at the sight of death also are the same. 
Therefore, these emotions have found expression in almost similar concrete and passionate acts 
all over the world. Perhaps the doctrine of the evolutionists like Tylor, Morgan, Haddon 
and Levy-Bruhl that ‘ psychical unity of man everywhere produced similar ideas’, is no- 
where more true than in the domain of religion and particularly in the case of the disposal of 
the dead. 

The concept of after-life as held by the prehistoric man can be visualised by the graves which 
represent the material expression of his spiritual belief. Thus in the case of inhumation, it may 
be postulated that burial and preservation of the bodily relics of the dead indicates the conti- 
nuation of the present existence in the next life but other processes like post-cremation and 
post-excarnation burials show that the primitive mind believed in the duality of the body 
and the soul, each independent of the other. In this case, the soul was supposed to trans- 
migrate to another body or in the spirit world. Perhaps it was this belief which inspired the poct 
to sing : 

Life is real! Life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal, 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
—H.W. LONGFELLOW 
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